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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


In this revision an attempt has been made to present in 
their unity the three methods commonly used in the Calculus. 
The concept of Rates is essential to a statement of the prob- 
lems of the Calculus ; the principles of Limits make possible 
general solutions of these problems, and the laws of Infini- 
tesimals greatly abridge these solutions. 

The Method of Rates, generalized and simplified, does not 
involve “the foreign element of time.” For in measuring 
and comparing the rates of variables, the rate of any variable 
may be selected as the unit of rates.. dy /dx is the x-rate of y, 
or the ratio of the rate of y to that of x, according as the rate 
of x is or is not the unit of rates. 

The proofs of the principles of differentiation by the 
Method of Rates, and the numerous applications to geometry, 
mechanics, etc., found in Chapter II, render familiar the 
problem of rates before its solution by the Method of Limits 
or Infinitesimals is introduced. 

In Chapter III, by proving that lt (Ay /Axv) =dy/dz, the 
problem of rates is reduced to the problem of finding the 
limit of the ratio of infinitesimals. 

The Theory of Infinitesimals is that part of the Theory of 
Limits which treats of variables having zero as their common 
limit. In approaching its limit an infinitesimal passes 
through a series of finitely small values before it reaches 
infinitely small values. Infinitesimals can be divided into 
orders, and their laws can be established and applied when 


\ 
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they are finitely small as well as when they are infinitely 
small. Hence, in the study of infinitesimals it is not neces- 
sary to determine that indefinite boundary between the finitely 
small and the infinitely small. Any small quantity becomes 
an infinitesimal when it begins to approach zero as its limit, 
not when it reaches any particular degree of smallness. A 
quantity, however small, which does not approach zero as its 
limit is not an infinitesimal. If it is recognized that the 
essence of infinitesimals lies in their having zero as their limit, 
rather than in their smallness, the study of them ceases to be 
mystical, obscure, and difficult. 

Again, the concept of a limit as a constant whose value the 
variable never attains removes the necessity of studying the 
anatomy of Bishop Berkeley’s “ghosts of departed quanti- 
ties.” Infinitesimals never equal zero and should not be 
denoted by the zero symbol. This distinction between infini- 
tesimals and zero involves that between infinites and a/0. 

The much-abused form 0/0 cannot arise in the Calculus or 
elsewhere from any principle of limits; a distinctive service 
of the Theory of Limits is that it enables us to evaluate any 
determinate expression when it assumes this or any other 
indeterminate form. 

Those who prefer to study the Calculus by the Method of 
Limits or Infinitesimals alone can omit the few demonstra- 
tions in Chapter II, which involve rates, and substitute for 
them the proofs by limits or infinitesimals in Chapter III. 

To meet an increasing demand for a short course in differ- 
ential equations, a chapter has been devoted to that subject. 

A table of integrals arranged for convenience of reference 
is appended. 

Throughout the work, as in previous editions, there are 
numerous practical problems from mechanics and other 
branches of applied mathematics which serve to exhibit the 
usefulness of the science, and to arouse and keep alive the 
interest of the student. 
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At the option of the teacher or reader, Chapters I and Ii 
of the Integral Calculus can be read after completing Chapters 
I and II of the Differential Calculus; also many of the 
numerous examples and problems may be omitted. 

The author takes this opportunity of expressing his grati- 
tude to the friends who by encouragement and suggestions 
have aided him in this revision. 


James M. Taytor. 
Hamitton, N. Y., 1898. 
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PART I. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


FUNCTIONS. RATES. DIFFERENTIALS. 


1. A variable is a quantity which is, or is supposed to be, 
continually changing in value. Variable numbers are usually 
represented by the final letters of the alphabet, as 2, y, z. 

A constant is a quantity whose value is, or is supposed to 
be, fixed or invariable. Constant numbers may be individual 
or general. Individual constants are represented by figures ; 
general constants are usually represented by the first letters 
of the alphabet. 

For example, in the equation of the circle (cx — 3)? + (y —4)2? =r?, 3 
and 4 are individual constants fixing the centre; r is a general constant 


denoting any radius; # and y are variables denoting the codrdinates of 
the moving point which traces the circle. 


2. Classification of variables. A variable whose value 
depends upon one or more other variables is called a depend- 
ent variable, or a function of those variables. A variable which 
does not depend upon any other variable is called an inde- 
pendent variable. 

For example, «3 — b?, sin x, and log (« — a) are functions of the inde- 


pendent variable z Again, 227+ 3ay + y?, log (x? — y*), and at+¥ are 
functions of the two variables x and y. 
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3. Classification of functions. An algebraic function is 
one which without the use of infinite series can be expressed 
by the operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and the operations denoted by constant exponents. 
All functions which are not algebraic are called transcendental. 
Of these, the more common are: 

The exponential function y = a*; and its inverse, the loga- 
rithmic function « = log,y. 

The trigonometric functions y = sinz, y= cos #, etc.; and 
the inverse-trigonometric functions x = sin—y, « = cosy, ete. 


4, Explicit and implicit functions. When an equation 
involving two or more variables is solved for any one of 
them, this one is said to be an explicit function of the others. 
When an equation is not so solved, any one of its variables is 
called an implicit function of the others. 


For example, in x? + y2 = r?, either y or is an implicit function of 
the other; while in y = + Vr? — 22, y is an explicit function of x, and in 
%=+vVr? — y?, x is an explicit function of y. 


A function is said to be one-valued, two-valued, or n-valued 
according as for each value of its variable it has one value, 
two values, or » values. 


For example, y is a one-valued function in y = x3, a two-valued func- 
tion in y2 = 4px, and a three-valued function in y3 + zy + 22=1. 


5. Increasing and decreasing functions. An increasing 
function is one which ¢ncreases when its variable increases. 
Hence, it decreases when its variable decreases. 

A decreasing function is one which decreases when its 
variable increases. Hence, it increases when its variable 
decreases. 


For example, 5z and log g are increasing functions of z, while —52z 
and 1/a are decreasing functions of z. 
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6. Notation of functions. The symbols f(x), f'(x), F(a), 
¢(x), and the like are used to denote different functions of z. 
Likewise, f(x, y), («, y) denote different functions of x and y. 

The equation y = f(x) expresses that y is an explicit func- 
tion of x; while f(a, y)= 0 expresses that either y or # is an 
implicit function of the other. 

In the same problem or discussion the symbol f( ) denotes 
the same function of one enclosed quantity as of another. 


For example, if f(@*=S=r2?+22+3; 
then in the same problem or discussion 
fY=¥ + 2y +3, 
and S@Ery)=@+ 4)? 4+ 2+ y) +38: 
Also, f(2), f(1), and f(0) denote respectively the values of f(x) for 


2=2,2=1,andz=0. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. f(e)=522?—32+4+2; find f(y), f(@ +h), £(38), £0), f(—2). 

2. f(0)=cos 29; find f(x), f(y), (0), F(x/2), F(x), F(8 + h). 

3. f(z)=2 z*— 28 + 1, and ¢(z)=722—6z+1; show that 
S(0) = 4 (0), FA) = 6(), F(— 2) = 6 (— 2). 

4. f(z)=(at+a)™; find f(z), f(h— a), (0), £2), F(@+ A). 

5. F(x)=et—e-“; show that F(82)=[F(x)]?+ 3 F(a). 


6. f(a) Slog =; show that f(z) +W=t(Fe): 
7. f(at y)=arty; find f(z), f(z), f(m +n), f(etry t+ 2). 
8. f(z, y)=u2+ 5ay2+ 3y*; find f(m, n), f(2, — 3),f(— 5, — 7). 
Find what f(x + h) — f(x) and f(y + k) —f(y) equal: 
9. When f(z) = 427+ a4. 11. When f(x) = cx4 — ba. 
10. When f(z) = 523 + cx. 12. When f(x) = azt+ ba+c. 
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7. A continuous real variable is a variable which in passing 
from one real value to another passes successively through all 
intermediate real values. 

A function f(z) is said to be real and continuous between 
x=a and « =d, if when @ is real and changes continuously 
from a to b, f(x) is real and varies continuously from /(a@) to 
f(b). In other words, f(x) is real and continuous between 
x =a and « =b when the real locus of y = f(x) between the 
points [a, f(a) ] and [4, f(2)] is an unbroken curve. 

Some functions are real and continuous for all real values of 
their variables; others are real and continuous only between 
certain limits. 


For example, the time since any past event varies continuously. The 
velocity acquired by a falling body and the distance fallen are continuous 
functions of the time of falling. Most quantities in nature are continuous 
variables. Sin 6 and cos @ are continuous functions for all real values of @. 
Tan @ is a continuous function of 6 between 6=0 and 6=7/2, also 
between 6= 2/2 and 6=387/2; but when @ passes through 2/2 or 
32/2, tané@ leaps from +o to —o; hence, tan@ is discontinuous for 
0=7/2 or 82/2. 

In 22+y%=r?, y is a real and continuous function of z between 


e=—randaz=r. In ay? — 6%? = — a%b?, y is a real and continuous 
function of x between x =— » and x=—a, and between x=a and 
%=o. Between e=>—a and c=a, y is imaginary but continuous. 


The Calculus treats of continuous variables only, or of 
variables between their limits of continuity. 


8. Increments. The amount of any change (increase or 
decrease) in the value of a variable is called an increment. 
If a variable is increasing, its increment is positive; if it is 
decreasing, its increment is negative. 

An increment of a variable is denoted by writing the letter 
A before it; thus Aa, Ay, and Af(a) denote the increments of 
x, y, and f(a), respectively. 

If y = f(a), Aw and Ay denote corresponding increments of 
x and y, and Ay = Af(c). 
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Let PH be the locus of y = f(x) referred to the rectangular axes OX 
and OY. 


If, when z = OA, IN pea aWs Way 


then Ay=BP’—AP=EP, Y| 
if, when 82% = OC, An = CF: 
then Ay = FH — CD=— ND. 


In the latter case Ay is negative, 
but it is properly called an incre- 
ment, since it is what must be added 
to the first value CD to produce the 
second FH. 


When if Ss O)al ati UAE) S NP. = TEENS 
when = OB =s7'-- An, FO) BR ye At) 
hence, if Av is reckoned from the value 2’, 
Af (x) = BP’ —- AP=f (a + Az) —f(z’). 
This illustrates graphically the following general formula for Af (x) : 


Af (x) = f(x + Ax) — f(z). (a) 
To prove (a) analytically, let x' denote any value of x; then 
when w=" f@)=f(e; 
when x= x'+ Ax, F(@) =f (@' + Az). 


Hence, while x changes from 2! to #'+ Az, f(x) changes 
from f(x') to f(x'+ Ax); that is, if Aw is reckoned from the 


value a! 
: Af (x) = f(x! + Ax) — f(z’). (1) 
Since a! is any value of x, from (1) we have (a). 


Ex. 1. The ratio of A(az + b) to Az is the constant a. 
Let f(x) =ax +b; then f(x + Ar)=a(x + Az) +d; 
hence, by (a) we have 
A(az + b)=a(e + Av) +b-—(ar+ b)=adz. .. A(ar+ b)/Ar=a. 
Ex. 2. The ratio of A(x?) to Az is the variable 2” + Az. 
By (a), A (a?) = (a + Ax)? — 22 =2 adc + Ax. 
«. A (a?) /Az=2% + Ax. 
Ex. 3. Find A (az? + ba); A(a*); A(az3—c); A(cxt); A (cat — bx’), 
By (a), A(ax? + bx) =a(a + Ax)? + d(e+ Az) — (ax? + br)=:-- 
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9. Uniform and non-uniform change. When the incre- 
ments of one of two variables are proportional to the corre- 
sponding increments of the other, either variable is said to 
change uniformly with respect to the other. When the corre- 
sponding increments of two variables are not proportional, 
either variable is said to change non-wniformly with respect 
to the other. E.g. the rectangle ABCD in §10 changes 
uniformly with respect to its variable base AB, while the 
triangle ABC changes non-uniformly with respect to its base. 

Hence, f (x) changes uniformly or non-uniformly with 
respect to 2 according as the ratio of Af(a) to Aw is con- 
stant or variable. 

Ex. 1. With respect to x, does az change uniformly or non-uniformly ? 
ax+b? x2? 23? ag®+ br? ax?—c? 

f(x) changes uniformly with respect to x when, and only 
when, f(x) ts a linear function of x. 

For if f(x)= ax +b, Af(a)/Ax =a; hence, f(x) changes 
uniformly with respect to x. 

If f(x) is not linear in a, Af(x) /Azx is variable; hence, 
J/(«) changes non-uniformly with respect to z. 


Ex. 2. Show that y changes uniformly or non-uniformly with respect 
to & according as the point (a, y) traces a straight or a curved line. 


10. Measure of rate. The rate of a variable is the rapid- 
ity of its change. Different variables have different rates, or 
change at different degrees of rapidity ; and in general the same 
variable passes through different values at different rates. 

To measure the rates of variables, we fix upon some unit; 
that is, we select the rate of some variable as a wnit of rates. 
For convenience, the rate of some increasing variable is always 
chosen as a unit of rates. If the rate of 2 is assumed as the 
unit of rates, we have the following definitions : 


I. Ifa variable y changes uniformly with respect to 2, the’ 


measure of the rate of y is the increment of y corresponding 
to the increment 1 of a. 
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By § 9, az + b changes uniformly with respect to x. 
buster wl A (ax + b) = aAv= a. 
Hence, az + 6 changes uniformly at the rate of a to 1 of a. 


Thus, 42+ 7 changes uni- 
formly at the rate of 4 to 1 of 
x; and —8x+9 changes uni- 
formly at the rate of —8 to 1 
of x; that is, — 8a + 9 decreases 
at the rate of 8 to 1 of a. 

Again, if AD is constant, and 
AB is increasing, and BM equals 
a unit of the base, the rectangle ABCD increases uniformly at the rate of 
BMNC to a unit of the base. 


D CRguamalimn 


A B eof M. 


Il. Ifa variable changes non-uniformly with respect to z, 
the measure of its rate is what its increment corresponding to 
the increment 1 of x would be if at the value considered its 
change became uniform with respect to a. 


Conceive a variable right triangle with the constant angle A as gen- 
erated by the perpendicular moving to 
the right. The rate of the area of the ge hO 
triangle at the value ABC is evidently 
equal to the rate of the area of the 
rectangle BCOH. Hence, if BH equals 
a unit of the base, the rate of the area 
of the triangle at the value ABC is” 
BHOC to a unit of the base. Now, 
evidently, BHOC is what would be the 
increment of the area corresponding 
to the increment BH, if at the value 
ABC the change of the area became 
uniform with respect to the base. = Bef 
Suppose BC = 2 AB, and let g and 2 denote the number of units in 
the base and perpendicular, respectively ; 


then area ABC =72? units, 
and area BHOC = 22 units, since BH = 1. 


Hence, x? changes at the rate of 27 to 1 ofz. 
When « = 2, i.e. when x passes through the value 2, x? changes at the 
rate of 4to 1 of x. When x = 8, x? changes at the rate of 16 to 1 of =z. 
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When the rate of x is the unit of rates, the measure of the 
rate of a variable is called its x-rate. 

The rate of a variable will be positive or negative according 
as the variable is increasing or decreasing ; and conversely. 


11. Differentials. The differentials of variables which 
change uniformly with respect to the same variable are their 
corresponding increments. 

The differentials of variables which change non-uniformly 
are what would be their corresponding increments if at the 
corresponding values considered the change of each became 
and continued uniform with respect to the same variable. 
Hence the differential of a variable will be positive or negative 
according as the variable is increasing or decreasing. 

The differential of a variable is denoted by writing the 
letter d before it; thus, dw read “differential x” is the symbol 
for the differential of z. When the symbol of a function 
is not a single letter parentheses are used; thus, d(a*) and 
d(x? — 2a) denote the differentials of x* and a? — 2a, respec- 
tively. 

In the first figure of § 10, 


if Be = d (base), BegC = d (rectangle); 
if Bf = d (base), BfhC = d (rectangle). 
In the second figure of § 10, 
if Be = d (base), BegC = d (triangle); 
if Bf = d(base) = dz, BfhC = d (triangle) = d (22). 
d(x?) _ BC-Bf _ Japs. 
2 OD) = SO = Bo = 20 = the erate of a § 10 


which is a particular case of the next theorem. 


12. dy /dx, a rate or a ratio of rates. 


I. When the rate of x is the unit of rates. 


In this case dx is positive. Let m be so chosen that ndx 
will be equal to 1; then ndy will denote what would be 
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the increment of y corresponding to the increment 1 of ge; UE 
at the value considered the change of y became uniform with 
respect to x; hence, 
ndy = the a-rate of y. § 10 
sara ie 
"da nda 
That is, the differential of one variable divided by that of 
another whose rate is the unit of rates is equal to the rate 
of the first variable. 
Il. When the rate of x is not the unit of rates. 
Let the rate of v be the unit of rates; then 
dy _dy/dv _ the v-rate of 


dx dz 2 dv the v-rate of x () 


ndy = the x-rate of y. 


That is, the ratio of the differentials of any two variables is 
equal to the ratio of their rates. 
In this case dx may be either positive or negative. 


Cor. 1. If y=f(«), y is an increasing or a decreasing func- 
tion of x according as dy /dzx is positive or negative. (Why?) 

In practical affairs and physical science the more common unit of rates 
is the rate of time. Thus, we speak of a distance as increasing at the 
rate of 20 miles an hour, meaning thereby that if at the value considered 
the change of this distance became uniform with respect to time, its incre- 
ment in an hour would be 20 miles. 


Cor. 2. If ¢ denotes the number of units in a portion of 
time, then dy /dt, or the t-rate of y, gives the time-rate of y. 


13. The meanings of Ay, dy, and the x-rate of y should 
be carefully considered. Ay denotes the actwal increment of 
y corresponding to Ax. dy denotes what the increment of y 
corresponding to the increment dx would be, if at the value 
considered the change of y became uniform with respect to 2. 

Hence, dy=Ay only when y changes uniformly with respect 
to x and dx= Az. 
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The a-rate of y, which equals dy /dz, is what the increment 
of y corresponding to the increment 1 of x would be if at the 
value considered the change of y became uniform with respect 
to «. When the rate of a is not the unit of rates dy/dzx 
means simply the ratio of the rate of y to that of z. 


14. The problem of the Differential Calculus is to measure 
and compare the rates of change of continuous variables when 
the relation of the variables is known or given. 

The inverse problem of finding the relation of the variables 
themselves when their relative rates are known is the problem 
of the Integral Calculus. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. With respect to v, does av change uniformly or non-uniformly ? 
av+c? v2? av2? 2+ av? sinv? 


2. What is the t-rate of at? at+b? #? #+at? #+4bf+c? 
3. What is the v-rate of av? av+c? v2? v2?+av+c? 


4. Conceiving a square as generated by two of its sides, illustrate that 
d (a?) = 22d, and that x? changes at the rate of 22 to 1 of z. 


5. Conceiving a cube as generated by three of its faces, illustrate that 
d(x) = 3a2dz, and that x changes at the rate of 32? to 1 of z. 


6. Conceiving the point (a, y) as tracing any curve, draw the lines 
which represent dy and dx at any point P, and show that dy/dz is the 
slope of the tangent to the curve at P. (See § 33.) 


7. For what real values of z is Va? — <2 real and continuous? 
Va2— a2? V(a+b)?—22? a/z? a/(c—2)? cota? logs? 
8. If f(x, y)=e* —e-¥, prove 
f(8x, 3Y)=[F(@, y)]§ + 3ere-rF (a, y). 


9. If f(@= oa show that f (8) — f(z) é—2z 


= 1+f(0)-f(@) 1+ 62 


CHAPTER II. 
DIFFERENTIATION. APPLICATIONS. 


15. Differentiation is the operation of finding the differen- 
tial of a function. The sign of differentiation is the letter d; 
thus d in the expression d(x*) indicates the operation of dif- 
ferentiating «°, while the whole expression d(a*) denotes the 
differential of «*. 

In the following formulas, u, y, v, w, and z denote different 
functions of z The rate of x will be used as the unit of 
rates. 


1G.41f u—y, du —dy. [1] 
That is, the differentials of equals are equal. 


For if « continually equals y, it is self-evident that wu and y 
must change at equal rates; that is, 


du /dx=dy/dx; ..du= dy. 


For example, if y2 = 4 ag, d(y?) = d(4 az). 


17. d(a) =o. [2] 
That is, the differential of a constant is zero. 


For the rate of any constant a is zero; that is, 
da/dz=0; ..da=0, 


18. d(uty+-:::+z+a)=du+dy+:--+dz. [3] 


That is, the differential of a polynomial is the sum of the 
differentials of its terms. 
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For it is self-evident that the rate of the sumu+y+-° 
+2-+a is equal to the sum of the rates of its parts u, y,***, 2, 
and a; that is, 


d(utytoteta)_ du de, da. 
dx =o+¢ ue Ey ae 


Multiplying by dz, since da = 0, we obtain [3]. 
For example, d (3.2? — 4a? — 2) = d(8 22) + d(— 42?) + d(— 2). 


19, d(au) =adu. [4] 


That is, the differential of the product of a constant and a 
variable is the product of the constant and the differential of the 
variable. 

By § 9, au changes uniformly with respect to w. 


By § 8, A(au) = adu. 
Hence, by the definition in § 11, we obtain [4]. 


For example, d (3 az?) = 3.a-d(a?), and a(=) = a(< z) = 


20. d(log,u)=m-du/u, where u is positive. [5] 


That is, the differential of the logarithm of a variable is the 
modulus of the system into the differential of the variable divided 
by the variable. 


For, x being a general constant, let 


u= ny. (1) 
.. log,w = log,n + log,y. (2) 

From (2), by [1], [2], and [3] we obtain 
d (log,w) = d(log.y). (3) 


Differentiating (1) and dividing by (1), we obtain 
du /u=dy/y. (4) 
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Dividing (8) by (4), we obtain 


d(log,w) : du / w= d (log,y) : dy /y. (5) 
It remains to prove that the equal ratios in (5) are constant. 


Let m denote the common ratio in (5) when y=y'; then 
d (log,u) =m - du / u, (6) 


when w= ny’. But, as n is a general constant, ny! denotes any 
number; hence (6), or [5], holds true for all values of wu, m 
being a constant. 

The constant m is called the modulus of the system of 
logarithms whose base is a. 

The modulus of the common system of logarithms, obtained 
in § 97, is 0.434294 -- -. 


From the nature of logarithms we know that log,u changes the faster 
the smaller we take a. From [5] we learn that log,u changes at the rate 
of m/utolofwu. Hence, the modulus m varies with the base a: 


Ex. The number u changes how many times as fast as logiou when 
u = 2560 ? 
ES ae 2560 


Jaen le OE Oe ae eta 


That is, w changes nearly 5895 times as fast as its common logarithm 
when u = 2560. 


21. Natural logarithms. The system of logarithms whose 
modulus is unity is called the Naperian or natural system. 
The symbol for the base of the natural system is e. 


Hence, d(log,u) = du/u. [6] 


Natural logarithms are evidently the simplest and most 
natural for analytic purposes. 
Hereafter when no base is written, e is understood. 


In the natural system du = u-d (log u); that is, the number u changes 
u times as fast as its natural logarithm. 
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22. d(uy) = ydu + udy. [7] 
When w and y are both positive, we have 


log (uy) = log u+ log ¥; 


d d 
pe) ae by [6] 
uy “ Yy 
“.d(uy) = ydu + udy. (1) 
Multiplying (1) by ad, by [4] we obtain 
d(au-by) = by-d(au) + au-d(by). (2) 


Since a and d are general constants, aw and by denote any 
variables, real or imaginary. Hence [7] holds true for any 
real or imaginary values of wu and y. 


23. d(uvyz---) 
= (vyz-::)du + (uyz:-:)dv + (uvz -=-)dy +: [3] 
That is, the differential of the product of any number of 


variables is the sum of the products of the differential of each 
into all the rest. 


If in [7] we put vw for u, we obtain 
d(vwy) = yd (vw) + vwdy 
= wydv + vydw + vwdy. (1) 
By repeating this process the theorem is proved for any 


number of variables. 


If v= w= y, (1) becomes d(y’) = 3 y?dy. 


24. d(u/y) =(ydu — udy) /y? [9] 


That is, the differential of a fraction is the denominator into 
the differential of the numerator minus the numerator into the 
differential of the denominator, divided by the square of the 
denominator. 
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Let z= u/y; then zy = u. 
. ydz + edy = du; by [1], [7] 
.. dz = (du — zdy) /y, 


oe d o “ du— (u/y)dy ee ydu — udy. 
y 


g 7 
Cor. d(a/y) =—ady/y’. [10] 
Lo 
For i aT ; ee ah since da = 0. 


~ y 


25. Differentials of u’, bY, u". When ~ is positive, 
log,(u”) = y log,u ; 
d(u¥ d 
mE = my + log. dy; by [5] 
“.d(u%) = yuy—'du + wu” log,u dy /m. [11] 
Putting 6 for w in [11], by [2] we obtain 
d(bY) = bY log,b dy /m. [12] 
Putting m for y in [11], by [2] we obtain 
d(u") =nu"~'du. [13] 
Multiplying [13] by c*, by [4] we obtain 
d(cu)” = n(cu)"—* d (cu). (1) 


Since ew in (1) denotes any variable base, [13] holds true 
for any value of u, positive or negative, real or imaginary. 
The function uw” is continuous only when w is positive ; hence 
[11] and [12] are limited to positive values of wu and 6. 
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26. Stating [13] in words, we have 

The differential of a variable base affected with a constant 
exponent is the product of the exponent, the base with its exponent 
diminished by one, and the differential of the base. 

Cor. dVu=du/2Vu. [14] 

For d(u/?) = $u-l/2du = du/2Vu. 


27. Stating [12] in words, we have 


The differential of an exponential function with a positive 
constant base is the function itself into the logarithm of the base 
into the differential of the exponent, divided by the modulus of 
the system of logarithms used. 


Cor. In the natural system, m=1; hence, as log e=1, 
from [12] we have 

d (bY) = bY log b dy; [15] 

and de’) =e dy. [16] 


28. Comparing [13] and [12] with [11], we see that 


The differential of an exponential function with a positive 
variable base can be obtained by first differentiating as though 
the exponent were constant, and then as though the base were 
constant. 


EXAMPLES. 


By one or more of the preceding formulas exclusive of [5], [6], [11], 
[12], [15], [16], differentiate 


1. y=2—8e + 222, 


dy = d(a —82 +222) by [1] 
= d(x) + d(—82)+d(222) by [3] 
= 3a2de — 8 dx + 4adz. by [4], [13] 


-. dy /dz = 322 —8 +42 =the z-rate of y. § 12 
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That is, y, or v? — 8a +22, changes at the rate of 3a2—8 +42 
to l of ©; or y changes 322 — 8 + 4@ times as fast as 2. 


When z = — 4, y is increasing at the rate of 24 to 1 of a; 
when «&= _ (0, y is decreasing at the rate of 8 tol of x; 
when «= 5, y is tncreasing at the rate of 87 to 1 of a. 

2. y= sar? —bnt—8m, dy = (6 ax — 5n) da. 


Norn. At first the student should give the meaning of each differ- 
ential equation which he obtains. 


3. y = bax? — 3 bx? — adzt. dy = (10 ax — 9 ba? — 4 aba’) da. 
4) y = a3 + 5b2a8 + 7 ada, dy = (15 b?a? + 35 a8at) dx. 
VG) y = ax8/2 + bal/2 +c. dy /dx = (3aa+b)/2Vz, —— 
6. y= (0 + ax?)5/4, dy = $(b + aw?)1/4 axdz. 

7. y = (cx + ba8)*78, dy = 4 (ca + ba)1/3 (c + 3 bx?) da. 

8. y= (14+ 22%) (1 + 42%). dy =4xz(1+ 32+ 102%) de. 

dy = (1 +227) d(1+ 42%) + (1 +428) d (1 + 22%). 
Dey (i). (2 ee — 18, dy =(16a +1)(x +1)4(2a—1)? dz. 
10. y=(@+2)Va—z. a 


I y = @ + 1)2(22? + 2)8. 
dy = (a? + 1) (2a? + x)? (2008 + 7x2 + 12% + 3) daz, 


12. y=(1—3822+ 624) (1 +228, dy = 6025(1 + 2)? dz. 


13. y= 25 (a + 22)% (a — 32), 
dy = 625 (a + 22%)? (a — 82) (a? — aw — 11 &?) de. 


_ ata? dy_ b-@., 
Set ae +b da (x +b)? 
d _@tbdd@t+a)—(atayd@td), 
sae (@ +b)? 
2 a4 dy Same —4ae 
A er are da (a?—«?)2 


ee oe dy___—s2axrbd_, 
ages ‘ das 2Vast + be + 
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EPS 8), dy _ 8x? +64+12. 
St Lae EEE dz = (4a +47)2 
ise dy 1 
18. a4 ° SSS 
1-2 dx (1—a)V1—2? 
So o. dy _ 327+ 28 
19) Y= ay de (1+a)8 
a 202-1. dy _ _1+42 — 
US ite ae BO +e 
A ond eoeies Cie dy _ 3 (a?) (@— a), 
* Y~ Qa — 22372 de (2ax—2?)5/2 
— as Va 
22. y = Var + C278, dy _Vat3cxr, 
dx 2Vz 
_ atl. dy 2ngn-1_ 
Toes Ferre dz (a»— 1)? 
rash oa Und ee dy aes 
V2 ax — 2? dx (2ax —x2)8/2 
ee yf eRe 
tal re de (l1+a)*i 
ie il ; dy_ _ m(b+zx)+n(at+2) . 
(Y~Gta™bo+ay da (a+ ax)™+1(b 4+ q)-41 
QM. y=(ataym(b +a). 
dy = {m(b+2)+n(a+2)} (a+ 2z)™—1(6 + z)"—1dz. 
ra gen ; dy _ 2 nx2n—-1 ; 
BU Tap dx (1 + 22)n+1 
29. y= a2 (b—32a)*(c +42)8. 
dy = 12411 (6 — 32)8(c + 42)? (be — 4ca + 5 bx — 1922) da. 
$0) yas dy_ —(1+2) | 
wb oe: dx (1+ 22)3/2 
31. pee dy _ a? 


" dz 22Vz2— q2 
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Hy 


32. y=: 
(Pas pet oF 


dy 
dx 


2 2 
= Jana t?} 
a | Va? + 2 


Rationalize the denominator before differentiating. 


x8 dy 424+ 322 
33. y = —————.: See 
tt+V1+22 dx 4 Va" 
x dy a a ; 
34 Sh es J) i] db a IL 
Vier a? — a dx =a pe 
EXAMPLES. 


By one or more of the sixteen preceding formulas, differentiate 


1. y= log (a +2). 


2. y = logax? = 3 loge. 


dy 
dz 


3. y = logaV1 — 23 = Flog, (1 — 2°). 


4. y= loge. 
1+Va 
Dey 02 a = — Jor (1 +- 
y 2 ae g( 


6 y=log{V1—2(1+72)}. 
7. y = log (1 + 2*)4. 


8. y=log(V1+2?+2). 


9. y = (log 2)’. 
Wy =a. 
12a ae, 


dy 


eae 
e+e 


dy _ = 3ma? 


da 2(a®—1) 
= (log x + 1) dz. 


Vz) —log (1 — Vz). 


dy 
dz 


dy _ 


diz 


dy 
dx 


10. 


dy 


d 
d 


a BE 
~ 2(1 — 2?) 


8a 

~ 14+ 22 

= i 
Vite 


y it logax, 


= 2% (log @ + 1) da. 


d 
Here logy = @ logz; .. - = ae + log # [a* (log x + 1)] da. 


Bay = 0c. 


ae 


da 


ee eit aloge, 
x 
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1 
LY — ccna: o -)}. 
ik a (loge (loge + 1) +) 
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dy = & «=(logx + 1) dz. 
dy =2z'82—1 log x- dz. 


dy _ 2a*loga. 


dz (a* +1)? 
Hy Ss ee 
dx x(1 +2) 
dy 1 


ere ea rat) 

e L t 
dy _ LO : 
de 2V1—a2\2+2+1)3/ 


In example 20 and some that follow, pass to logarithms. 


20 
14. y=e". 
15. y = alee, 
Sea 
AS. eee 
fe 
i, = be 
18. y = log (log z). 
ce 
OT ee Oi ead 
ees 
oo eee 
LY = ae 
_ (a2 + 0238/2 
22. I= (@—2yin 
pp 
23. G NOS Terre 
24. y—gl/a; 


25. y = ev(1 — 2), 


26. 


28. y = (a* + 1), 


29. y= ac”. 


dy na 
de (a+ a)n+1 


dy _, 2 a2 — 72 


= 21/2 
re ohare pal? + «)1/2, 
we nal 
dx lite 


dy _ (1—loga)al/= 
dz x 


dy = e= (1 — 322 — 28) dz. . 
dy 4 


de (@&+e-22 


dy _ © \ nx a 
mao™(;) (1 + log) 
dy = 2 a* (at + 1) log ada. 


x . 
eo — i 


Suh = 
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29. Derivatives. The ratio of the differential of a function 
of a single variable to that of the variable is called the deriva- 
tive of the function. Thus, the derivative of y as a function 
of w, i.e. dy /dax, is the x-rate of y or a ratio of rates. 

The derivative of f(a) is denoted by f"(2). 

That is, df (x) [dx = f'(@). 

The operation of en the derivative of a function of « is 

d d G2) a) ws 
ee x) = 4 
denoted by Tn SW io = ees \= =1dz 


A derivative is often called a een coefficient. 


EXAMPLES. 


In each of the following equations find the derivative of the implicit 
function y : 


1 2+y=s3ary +c. 


d(a + y3) =d(sary +c); by [1] 
-. 822dz + 3 y*dy = 8 aydz + 8 andy; 
| 


“de y2—ax 


dy _ 4ay +b 


2 y= 2a7y + bx. is 372 —2a2 


3. y2=4 pz. A. a2y? + bx? = arb?, 
0 4B an OmOE 
7 exty=cay. eee 


Passing to logarithms, we have « + y = logx + logy. 


dy _y*— ay logy _ =(4) = 
Sw = y. de «x2—ay loge logy—1 
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dy __ sylog@y)+tyyt®) . 


dz xy log(y/z) + z(y —&) 


sa dy_y+(x+y) [loge —log(@+y)], 
10. (y+ x)" = xa". ea az — (a + y) log a 


9, wv+e = yy—-z, 


30. The velocity of a moving body is the time-rate of the 
distance traversed by it. Let s denote the distance, ¢ the 
time, and v the velocity; then v =the time-rate of s = ds /dt. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. The area of a circular plate of metal is expanding by heat. When 
the radius passes through the value 2 in. it is increasing at the rate 
of 0.01 in. a second; how fast is the area increasing ? 


Let «= the number of in. in the radius, 

and y = the number of sq. in. in the area. 
Then y=7a?; ..dy/dt=27z-dzx/dt. (1) 
Wheh « = 2, dx/dt=0.01; ~~. dy/dt= 0.047. 


That is, the area is increasing at the rate of 0.04 7 sq. in. a second 
when it passes through the value considered. 


2. When the radius of a spherical soap-bubble equals 3 in. it is in- 
‘creasing at the rate of 2in. a second; how fast is its volume increasing ? 


Ans. 727 cu. in. a second. 


3. A boy is running on a horizontal plane in a straight line towards 
the base of a tower 50 metres in height. How fast is he approaching the 
top when he is 500 metres from the foot, and is running at the rate of 
200 metres a minute ? Ans. 199 metres a minute. 
4, A light is 4 metres above and directly over a straight horizontal 
sidewalk, on which a man 12 metres in height is walking away from the 
light at the rate of 50 metres a minute. How fast is his shadow changing 


in length ? 
B 
Let AE be the sidewalk, B the position 
D of the light, and CD one position of the man. 
Let 7 = the number of metres in CBZ, 
§ 4 and «=the number in AC; then 


y+tos:y=4:5/8, ete 
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“5. In problem 4 show that the farthest point of the man’s shadow is 
moving at the rate of 852 metres a minute. 


6. The altitude of a variable cylinder is constantly equal to the 
diameter of the base. When the altitude equals 6 metres it is increasing 
at the rate of 2 metres an hour; how fast is its volume increasing ? How 
fast its entire surface ? 

Ans. 547 kilolitres an hour; 367 centiares an hour. 


7. Find the length of a side of an equilateral triangle when its area is 
increasing in sq. in. 30 times as fast as a side is in lin. in. 
Let z = the number of lin. in. in a side of the triangle, 
and y= the number of sq. in. in its area; 


then y=}V322; «.dy= $V8 ade. 


Hence, y changes + V3 timos as fast as x; therefore, when y 
changes 30 times as fast as a, +v3 x= 30, ort = 20 v3. 


8. On the parabola y? = 82, find the point at which y changes at the 
rate of 2 to 1 of a. Ans. (1/2, 2). 


9. On the ellipse x2/a? + y?/b? = 1, find the points at which y changes 
at the rate of c to 1 of z. 


Ans. (=: ca? /V 6? + afc?, += 0?/V b? + a%c*). 


10. One ship was sailing south at the rate of 6 miles an hour; another 
east at the rate of 8 milesan hour. At 4 p.m. the second crosses the 
track of the first at a point where the first was two hours before. When 
was the distance between the ships not changing ? How was it changing 
at3p.m.? at5p.m.? 

Let =the number of hours in the time reckoned from 4 p.M., 
time after 4 p.m. being +, and time before —. Then 8¢ miles and 
(6 t+ 12) miles will be respectively the distances of the two ships 
from the point of intersection of their paths, distances south and 
east being +, and distances west and north being —. 

Let y = the number of miles between the ships ; then 

y? = (8 t)? + (6¢ + 12)2. 
_ dy _ 100t + 72 ; 
“dt (6422+ (t+ 12)2}1/2 

When dy /dt=0, 100¢ + 72 =0, or t= — 0.72. 

Hence, the distance between the ships was not changing at 43.2 
minutes before 4 p.m., or at 16.8 minutes after 3 p.m. 

Ans. Diminishing at the rate of 2.8 miles an hour ; increasing at 
the rate of 8.738 miles an hour. 
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11. Two straight lines of railway intersect at an angle of 120°; on one 
line a train is approaching the intersection at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
and on the other a train is receding from it at the rate of 40 miles an 
hour. When the first is 10 miles from the intersection, the second is 
20 miles from it; find the rate of change of the distance between the 
trains at that instant. 


Let z= the number of miles between the trains, and x and y 
respectively the numbers of miles between them and the intersection 
of the tracks; then the rates of x and y respectively will be — 30 
and 40 an hour, and 


= e+ y? + ey. 


ote STN eager a ay _ 40 
~{@aty St @ytay Uh => vi. 


GB 


Hence, at the instant considered the trains are separating at the 
rate of 40 V7 miles an hour. 


31. Tangent. If asecant RS be moved or revolved so that 
two of its points of intersection with a curve coincide at some 
point P, the line AS in this position is the tangent to the 
curve at P. 


32. Slope. *The tangent to a curve at any point P has 
the direction of the curve at that point. 

Let ¢ denote the angle XBP (§ 33, fig.); then, when P 
moves along the curve, ¢ varies and gives the direction of the 
curve at P relative to the z-axis. 

Tan ¢ is called the slope of the curve at P. 


33. Geometric meaning of dy /dx. Let mPP’ be the locus 
of y=f(x). Let s denote the length of the path traced by 
the point (a, y). 


* This statement, if not sufficiently evident, may be proved as follows: 
When the direction of the are PaP’ (§ 60, fig.) changes continuously 
(this arc can always be made so small that its direction will change con- 
tinuously), the secant PP’ has the direction of the arc PaP’ at some point, 
asa. When P’ is made to coincide with P, a also will coincide with 
P; hence, the tangent at P has the direction of the curve at P. 
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Starting at m, suppose (a, y) to move along the curve to P 
and thence along the tangent 
PA. Then, when «= OM, 
the change of 2 and that of 
y will both become uniform 
with respect to s. 

Hence, PA, P#, and HA 
will represent ds, dx, and dy, 
respectively, when «= OM. 


Hence, dy /dx = tan ¢. (1) 


That is, dy/dx, or f' (x), equals the slope of y = f(a) at (2, y). 


Since the relative rates of y and « determine the direction of motion 
of the point (x, y), equation (1) follows directly from § 12. 


Cor. 1. From the right angled triangle PHA we have 
ds? = dx? + dy’, (2) 
_ dy/ds = sin ¢, dx / ds = cos ¢. (3) 


Cor. 2. If PA represents the velocity at P of the point 
(x, y) in the direction of its path, PH and HA will represent 
the component velocities at P of the point (a, vy) in the direc- 
tion of the axes. 

The figure given above illustrates the difference between an increment 
and a differential. 

For example, if Ax = PE = dz, Ay = EP’ =dy+ AP”. 

Ifjthe curve were concave downward at P, Ay would be less than dy. 
Ay and dy are equal when and only when the locus is a straight line. 


34. Rectangular equation of a tangent. Let y= f(x) be 
the rectangular equation of any plane curve, and let dy! /dza' 
denote the value of dy/dx for the point (a!, y'); then the 
equation of the tangent to the curve y= f(a) at the point 
(al, y') is 

? dy! 


y-y = Geo). (a) 
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For line (a) evidently passes through (a', y'), and by § 33 it 
has the slope of the curve at that point. 


Ex. Find the equation of the tangent to the parabola y? = 4 pz. 
Here dy/di=2p/y; «.dy’/dv’ =2p/y. 
Substituting in (a), we obtain as the required equation 


y-y= - (2-2). (1) 


Since y’2 = 4 px’, equation (1) becomes by reduction 
yy =2p(e+wx’). (2) 


Cor. Intercept of tangent on x-axis = x! — y'dx'/dy'. (1) 
Intercept of tangent on y-axis = y! — a'dy'/dz'. (2) 


35. Rectangular equation of a normal. The normal at 
the point (a', y') passes through (z2', y') and is perpendicular 
to the tangent at that point; hence, its equation is 

dx! 
y—y'=— G5 —®). (b) 

For example, the equation of the normal to the parabola y? = 4 pz at 

the point (x’, y’) is 
y—y =—(y/2p) («&— 24. 


36. Subtangent, subnormal, tangent, normal. Let PT 
be the tangent at the point P(a', y'), and PS the normal. 


Draw the ordinate PM; then TM is called the subtangent, 
and MS the subnormal. Hence, 
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Subt. =7M@=MP cots =y'de' /dy (1) 
Subn. =MS=MPtang = = y'dy' /de (2) 
Tan, = TP =\/MP*+ TM = y'Vi+ aa /dy) (8) 
Norm. = SP =\/MP* + MS = y'Vi+(@yJdey (4) 


If the subtangent is reckoned from the point 7, and the 
subnormal from M, each will be positive or negative accord- 
ing as it extends to the right or to the left. 


Norr. The problem of tangents was foremost among the problems 
which led to the invention of the Differential Calculus. 


’ 


EXAMPLES. 


The equations of the tangent and the normal to 


1. 
2. 


Ms 


ithe circle, x -- 42 — 12, are yy + rz’ — 77! and ay = ya. 


The ellipse, 2?/a? + y2/b2=1, are xx’ /a? + yy’ /b2=1, and 
Y¥—y = (ay / bx) (« —a). 


. The hyperbola, £2/a? — y2/b2=1, are wx’ /a*—yy /b2=1, and 


= YG Oy 
Pe 8 Vx (34— x’) 3 
The cissoid, y? = ee et =e ae (3 — i), 


(Zire e2 


— w— wt). § 1bd, figs 3: 
Vx/ Sonn) 


andy—-y=F 
The hyperbola, zy = m, are wy + y’x=2m, and 
YY — van =y* — 2, 
The circle, 27+ y?=2rz, are y—y’ =(& — wv) (r—7@’)/y’, and 
Y= = @— wy] (e —4). 


Find the equations of the tangent and the normal to the curve 


y? = 242 — 2, (1) at the point whose abscissa is 1, (2) at the point whose 
abscissa is — 2. 


8. 
9. 


Find the slope of the curve y? = 28 + 224 at x = 2. 
Find the slope of the curve y= 28—y?+latxw=2;x%2=1; r=0; 


ti —— |, 
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10, At what point on y? = 223 is the slope 3? At what point is the 
curve parallel to the z-axis ? Ans. (2, 4); (0, 9). 


11. ) At what angle does y? = 8a intersect 4a? + 2y? = 48? 
The points of intersection are (2, 4) and (2, — 4); the slopes of the 
curves are 4/y and —2a/y respectively, which for the point (2, 4) 


become 1 and —1. Hence, the curves intersect at right angles at 
(2, 4). 


12. At what angles does the line 3y—2x2—8=0 cut the parabola 
y? = 8n? Ans. tan—10.2; tan—10.125. 


13. The cissoid y2=2#8/(2a—2a) cuts its circle 22+ y?=2axz at 


tana l2: 
. 


14. Find the subtangents and the subnormals of the conic sections and 
the cissoid. 


Ans. Parabola: subt. = 22’; subn, = 2p. 
Ellipse : subi. = (2 — a?) /x’; subn. = — 6’ /a% 
Hyperbola: subt. = (2 — a?) /z’; subn. = b2’/a?. 


ALY a 
38a—x7 ’ : 


(2a—2)? 


Cissoid : subt. 


Find the subtangent and the subnormal of 
15. The hyperbola zy = m. 
16. The semi-cubical parabola ay?= 23, § 155, fig. 2. 


17. Find the slope of the logarithmic curve z= logay. The slope 
varies as what? In the curve «= logy the slope equals what ? 


18. Find the equations of the tangent and the normal to «= log,y. 
Show that the subt. = m, and find the subn. 


19. Find the normal, subnormal, tangent, and subtangent of the 
a 


catenary y = 3 (ev/4 + e-*/2),  §197, fig. 
Sai ‘ 
Ans. “ : z (e/a — e-22/a) ; y¥ ay 


Va a. Vp—a 


20. The path of a point is an are of the parabola y2= 4 pa, and its 
velocity is v; find its velocity in the direction of each axis. 
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Let s denote the length of the path measured from any point upon 


it; then 
ds/dt = v. 
dy _2p d& 
Fro 2 eee /t pa Aree ee ae 
Po pee dee diy dé 
Substituting these values in 
ds)? _ dz)? , (dy)? 
e = (5) + ( : § 33, Cor. 
we obtain 
OH die dy _ 2 pv . 
dt Vy2+4p? dt Vy2+4p? 


21. Find the velocities required in example 20, when the path is, 


(i) an arc of the circle 2? + y?= r?, 
2 2 
(ii) an arc of the ellipse = + i. =1, 


(iii) an arc of the hyperbola LOE 1 
a ‘ 


22. A comet’s orbit is a parabola, and its velocity is v; find its rate 
of approach to the sun, which is at the focus of its orbit. 


Let p denote the distance from the focus to any point on y2=4 pz; 
then 
p—=x+p. 
-. dp /dt = dx / dt. (1) 


Hence, the comet approaches or recedes from the sun just as fast 
as it moves parallel to the axis of its orbit. 


_ dp _ ade y 


Example 20 


Gd VALAp 
At the vertex y = 0; hence, at the vertex dp /dt is zero. 
When y = 2p, dp /dt = (1/2) V2». 
When y = 3p, dp/dt = (3/13) V13 ». 


23. The curves y =f (x) and y = F (x) have the point [a, f(a)] in com- 
mon; show that these curves intersect at this point at an angle whose 


f(a) — F(a), 
1+ f(a: F(a) 


tangent is 
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Trigonometric Functions. 


37. A radian is an angle which, when placed at the centre 
of a circle, intercepts an are a radius in length. It equals 
180° /7, or 57°.3 nearly. Let u denote the number of radians 
in any angle at the centre of a circle, 7 the number of units in 
the radius, and s the number in the intercepted arc; then 


WS) 7 Olt 7 — Le a s- 
y) 3 


38. d* sin u=cos udu. [17] 
dcos u=— sin u du. [18] 


Let the point P (2, y) move along the 
arc XPY of a unit circle. Denote the 
number of linear units in the are XP 
by s, and the number of radians in the 
angle XOP by u. We shall then have 


u= 5, y = sin u, x = COs wu. 
.. du = ds, dy =dsin u, dx =d cos u. (1) 


Angle EDP equals u, and dx is negative; hence, from the 
triangle LDP by § 33 we obtain 


dy = cos u ds, dx = — sin u ds. (2) 


Substituting for dy, ds, and dx in (2) their values as given 
in (1), we obtain [17] and [18]. 


39. dtan u = sec*u du. [19] 
For tan w = sin w/cos u. 

; cos wud sin wu — sin wd cos u 

.d@ tan u = : 

cos? 
(cos?u + sin?w) du a 
= = ete Ou. 
cos*u 


* When not needed to avoid ambiguity the parentheses after the sign 
d are often omitted. 


aap © Ww A 
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40. dcot u = — csc*u du. [20] 
For cot wu = tan (7/2 — uw). 
-. d cot u = sec?(7/2 — u) d (wr /2—u) 


= — ese?u du. 
41. dsecu = sec u tan u du. [21] 
For sec u = 1/cos u. 


sinudu 
“. dsecu = 7 = Sec u tan udu. 
Cos" 


42. dcscu=—cscucotudu. [22] 
For esc u = sec (7/2 — u). 
. dese u = sec (7/2 — w) tan (7/2 — u) d(r/2—1u) 
= — esc u cot u du. 


43, dversu =d (1 — cos uv) =sinu du. [23] 
44, dcoversu =d (1 — sin u) = — cosudu. [24] 
EXAMPLES. 
7 =sin ax. dy =acosax:dz. 
y =cos(x£/a). dy =—a-'sin (#/a) dz. 
ie = COR iL. dy =—32*sin rdz. 
J (8) = tané. f’(0) = m tan™—16 sec?6. 
. f (6) = tan 36+ sec 38. f’(0) = 3 sec? 36+ 3 sec 34 tan 3 6. 
. f (x)= sin (log ax). Sf (x) = z— cos (log ax). 
f (x) changes at the rate of f’(x) to 1 of a (§ 12). 
. f (©) = log (sin az). f(x) = acot am. 
Hh = 2a a HE 
ai) oe ett Ge). J") = Finad cosad sin 2a0 
. £(@) = log (cot a6). Sf’ (0) = — 2a/sin 2 a0. 
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10. f(«)= me = cos ax — sin ag. 
I? f@)=a em, Ff’ («) = x esin= (n + © COB 2). 
12. f(x)=sin ne ‘sin. f’(2) =nsin"1¢ -sin (nx + 2). 
13. f (x)= et log sin a. S () = e* (cotz + log sina). 
14. f(x)= tan (log z). 15. f(x) = log seca. 
16. f(%)= cosa /2sin?z. 
17. f(z)=4sin™ az. f’(e) = 4am sin™—! az cos az. 
18. f@)—2=, Sf’ (©) = xin * (sina /x + log cos &). 
19. f(0) = (sin 6) 8. F’(6) = (sin 6)t#2 8 (1 + sec? 6 log sin 6). 
20. f (x)= tan a!/2, S(t) = — a) /2 sec? a1/2 log a /x?. 
21. f()=ttaneea—tand+s6. f7’(6) = tanté. 
22. f (x)= e@+=) sin x. S’(e) = e+ [2 (a+ a) sing + cosz]. 
23. f (x)= e-? cos ra. SF’ (@) = — e- ? (2 atx cos rz + rsin rz). 
/ — (see V1 — x)? 
(24. f(e)= tan V1—a. f(t) = 2g 
25. £(0) = log [= 28%, 96) = ose, 


By differentiation derive each of the following pairs of identities from 
the other: 


26. sin 20=2 sin @ cos@, cos 2 6= cos? 6 — sin? 6. 


f _ 2tane _ 1—tan?0 
27, ain 20S Fanaa’ Oe Oe te 


28. sin30=3sin@ —4 sin’ 9, 
cos 86=4 cos? @— 8 cos@. 


29. sin (m+ n) @ = sin mé cos né + cos mé sin nd, 
cos (m + n) = cos mé cos nd — sin mé sin né, 


30. df(a+ a2) =f’(a + x) 2ada. 
31. df (ax?) = f’ (ax?) 2 axda. 


= £(2)=1(@)e 


33. df (vy) = f’(wy) (vdy + ydz). 
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Inverse-Trigonometric Functions. 
45, dsinu=du/vV1 — u2* [25] 


That is, the differential of an angle in terms of its sine is the 
differential of the sine divided by the square root of one minus 
the square of the sine. 


Let y=sin—1!w; then sin y = wu. 


rena du du 
nae cosy V1—sin2y 
du 
V1 —« 
ihe ee ia aol — da é 2 
46, dcos u=a(5 sin “= a [26] 
du 
ta 27 
47. dtan Ler er [27] 


Let y= tan-!w; then tany=u. 
ns du | du pea 
I~ se®y 1+tan?y 1+ 


med i eer | = du aap all 
48. deot*u=a(3 tan u)= aca [28] 
du 
49. d sec! u=—__———: [29 ] 
uvu?—1 
Let y= sec-1u; then secy= wu. 
ay du du 


7 sec y tan y uvue—1 


* To avoid the ambiguity of the double sign +, we shall in these for- 
mulas limit sin-1!u, cos—!u, etc., to values between 0 and 7/2. 
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50. d csetu=d(F — seer) =— 


Olen Gav ersae tt — 


Let y = vers—1u 


.dy= 


TG dau 
§2. dcovers-!u=d( — — vers-!u | = —- —————- 
2 V2u— uw? 
EXAMPLES. 
eh A 
a 1 — (w/a)? a2 — 2 
2. cage ee dian ade 
a a? — oe a2 gq2+ 2 
x adz x adz 
d cot—-1- = — ——; c= 
a a2 + 2 a «2Vzx2—a?’ 
d one = d vers—1~ = dz 
a aVa2 — a2 a 2 an — x? 
. 
3. y= sin—-1 ma. OF = vine ee 
V1 — mz? 
= dy tane 
4. y= tang tan—!2. — = sec2¢ tan—1 : 
dis an—ly + Tad 
ee 20 dy 2 (1 — 2%) 
6. y=tan—-l : i . 
e I tires de 1+622+ 24 
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du 
uvu?—I1 
du : 
V2u—u! 
; then vers y= wu. 
du du 
sin y 2 V1 — cos*y 
du 
Via 
du du 


Vi-G@—u Vau—-a 


[32] 


10. 


ilk, 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


IW 


18. 


21. 
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cp ee ie al 
Yi—= SID) 
/3 
y =sec—1 : 
2a 
= ea = 
ras i g2n+ 1 


. y=tan—1(n tang). 


1 


y = ein x, 
pe ee 
1— 
y = sin—!Vsin 2. 
a es ae ale 
Cen” 
Peo tS. 
: 1—V ax 
y= 500-14] 
er ye 
Vee glo ie 
1— 
y = cot-14/——- 
2+ 2 
2 0 
= — 1 ——_ - 
y= vers" Ta 
fa oe ao 
1—322 
1 
=esc— 
4 2 al 
y =sin—} —- 


dy _ ae 
de V1—22—22 
CY en a We 
dx ae 
dy Ang) 
de ° g2n+1 

dy _ n 


i 
dx ae 
ae ee 

a Ta 

dy NI + cst 
dx 2 
Up 
dx et +e-2 
ie oe Se 
de 2Vx(1+2) 
iiieey Peet) 
dz 2N 1 — 7 
i tt 
de” 2(1 + #4) 
LSE allan cares 
dx 2V2—a2—22 
dy 2 

dx 1+? 
dy_ _ 3 

de 1+? 
Lane 
dx V1—z2? 
dy —2 

de 1+a2 


dx cos?e+ nsin2 x 


+ 


35 


log x 


V1—<a? 


iy 
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,2 + 5 cose Oe: ft See 
22. y = cos— 5 aos dx 5+3 cose 
x dy if 
i ee a 
cae Vi — 22 dz V1—22 


24. A wheel whose radius is r rolls along a horizontal line with a 
velocity v; find the velocity of any point P in its rim, also the velocity 
of P horizontally and vertically. 


OF D M xX 


The path of P is a cycloid whose equations are 
x=r(é —sin 9), \ 
y =r (1— cos @) =r vers 6, 
where @ denotes the variable angle DCP, and r the radius CD. 
Since the centre of the wheel is vertically over D, 


(1) 


v = the time-rate of OD 
= d(ré) /dt=r:dé/dt. 
-. d6/dt=v/r. (2) 


Differentiating equations (1), by (2) we obtain 


dx /dt = v: vers 6 = the velocity horizontally, (3) 
and dy/dt=v-sin@ =the velocity vertically. (4) 
ds _ fda)? , (dys? 
a CE) + (Zt 
=v V2(1—cos@) =v V2y/r (5) 
= the velocity of P along its path. 
= de _ dy _ ds _ 
At 0, 6=0, and a a ae 
dz dy ds 
A = ae = SS SS SS = 
(idan 5 ee ee vv2. 
cme as dy 
= — => — = == 
IN TM SS 7 at dt Vv, OF 
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From (5) we obtain 
ds/dt: v= V2r-y:r. 


Hence, the velocity of P is to that of C as the chord DP is to the 
radius DC ; that is, P and C are momentarily moving about D with 
equal angular velocities. 


25. Find the subnormal and the normal of the cycloid. 
Subn. — 7 sin 6 —=PH = FD: 


Thus the normal at P passes through the foot of the perpendicular 
to OM from C. Hence, to draw a tangent and normal at P, locate 
C, draw the perpendicular DCB equal to 27, and join P with B and 
D; then PB and PD will be respectively the tangent and the normal 
at P. 


Normal —= DPV DB= DH —N 27-7), 


26. Eliminating @ in equations (1) of example 24, find the equation of 
the cycloid in the form 


%=r vers—1(y/r) = V2 ry — y*. 


27. The equation of the tangent to the cycloid is 
Ue EVE) ee) 


28. A vertical wheel whose circumference is 20 ft. makes 5 revolutions 
a second about a fixed axis. How fast is a point in its circumference 
moving horizontally when it is 30° from either extremity of the horizontal 


diameter ? Ans. 50 ft. a second. 


29. What is the slope of the curve y=sinz? Its inclination lies be- 
tween what values? What is its inclination at c=0? What at a= 
aw /2? 

The slope = cosx; hence, at any point, it must be something be- 
tween —1and +1 inclusive. Hence, the inclination of the curve 
at any point is something between 0 and 7/4, or something between 
3/4 and mr inclusive. 


30. Find the equation of the tangent to the curve y = sing; y= tang; 
y = sec x. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 
1. y=log tan—1 2. 10. y =e sin™ rg. 
2 y=(et+ vi— x7), ll. y=log {log (a + ba)}. 
3. y= “1a Va ies Sele ae 
0 Onan 1 OS SS : 
(1 + 22)8 A) (gt Vv fee 
y= ode In example 12 rationalize the 
(costa) denominator before differentiating. 
5. y=e” tan—1 a, 
3420 13. f (2) = (a? + 22) tan—1=- 
6. y=sin—! : @ 
V13 
14 Ne ee 
7. f(v) = e@+2? sin x. 
_ loge 15. y= tan-1= + log \eee 
8. ere z 1 log i —2). C+ a 
[2 
9. y = sec—1 —L__.. 16. eee 
Va Veti-« 
_ Var? t+ a+ Va2+ 
14, 0 SS = rr 
Vx2+ a2 — res 2 
(2 a ia 
re e+e Vatta@ 
18. y = log (V1 +22 + VI—2). =" (- =) 
te: 
19. f(@) = («©— 8) &*+ 4eer7+ 24+ 8, 
20. y=log (22-142 V22—z—1). ipa. eee 
dt Vxy2—2—1 
Pilon oe tan71a dy _ a2 
1—@ 2 Ghote 
wy 
PR fi PT! OY ee 
dz x(loga +1) 
Here loga = ~—¥. 


cS 


) 


23. 


30. 
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ibs 


Here y = 


y = log (« + Vz?— a?) + sec—1 es 


2 


2 


eed 


1+ etc. to infinity. 


ity 


Here y = log(V1+22+2). 


16 ee 
(YEN 2 +2041 


Evre, a pes 
. y=cot zt los aaa 


+ tan-1 


v=ein-t ztané | 
‘ Va? — 22 
ie 

y= log } e (755 


at 


ty 1 fects. 
de «Nux—a 


dy V2 


fe (Vi— a? + « V2) (1— 22) 


CS at ese 
de Vita 


PAD. CY) hee 
1—222 de 4et+1 


dy _ _2ax? | 
dx «xt—at 


dy _ a* tan 6 1 ; 
de at—a2* Vat—x?sec?@ 


dy ae — he 
de «w—4 


CHAPTER ITI. 


PROBLEM OF RATES SOLVED BY LIMITS. 


53. Limit. When according to its law of change a vari- 
able approaches indefinitely near and continually nearer a 
constant, but can never reach it, the constant is called the 
limit of the variable. 

It is assumed that the reader is familiar with the elementary theorems 
of Limits; but for convenience of reference we state them below: 

1. If two variables are equal, their limits are equal. 

2. The limit of the sum, or product, of a constant and a variable is 
the sum, or product, of the constant and the limit of the variable. 

3. The limit of the variable sum, or product, of two or more variables 
is the sum, or product, of their limits. 

4, The limit of the variable quotient of two variables is the quotient 
of their limits, except when the limit of the divisor is zero. 


_ 64, Notation. The sign = denotes “approaches as a 
limit.” Thus, Ax = 0 is read “Ax approaches zero as its 
limit.” 

The limit of a variable, as z, is often written It (2). 


IY | S| , or It a denotes lt (= when Ax = 0. 


Limit [Ay] _ dy. 
55. Axo ar | = dx [83] 


Let v', z', and y' denote any corresponding values of », a, 
and y, from which Av, Az, and Ay are estimated. Let the 
rate of v be the unit of rates; then evidently 


(1) 


Ay _ { the v-rate of y at some value of y 
Av | __ between y' and y'+ Ay i 
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-. 1t (Ay/Av) = the v-rate of y at the value y/’. (2) 
Also lt (Aw /Av) = the v-rate of x at the value a’. (3) 
Dividing (2) by (3), we obtain, in general, 


limit | | __ the v-rate of 


(4) 


Az = 0 ~ the v-rate of 2 
Comparing (4) with (1) of § 12, we obtain [33]. 


To illustrate (1) and (2), let s denote the number of feet a falling body 
descends in ¢ seconds. Let s’ and ¢’ denote any corresponding values of 
s and ¢, from which As and At are reckoned ; then, evidently, 


As _ { the time-rate of s at some value of s 
kine between s’ and s’ + As 
lt (As / At) = the time-rate of s at the value s’. 


EXAMPLES. 


1, Prove Af(u, y)=f(u-+ Au, y + Ay) — f(u, y), (b) 
where u and y are functions of z. 

When 27 =2, thenw=—w,y—y, and fu, y\=f WU, 7). 

When « = 2 + Az, then u=w + Au, y=y' + Ay, 
and f(u, y) =f (Ww + Au, y’ + Ay). 

Hence, while xz changes from 2 to a + Az, f(u, y) changes from 
tw, y’) to f (Ww + Au, y’ + Ay); that is, if Ax is reckoned from the value 2’, 


Af (u, y) =f (w + Au, y + Ay) —f(v,, y’). (1) 
Since 2’, uw’, and y’ are any corresponding values of x, u, and y, from (1) 
we have (b). 


2. Prove d(uy) = ydu + udy. [7] 
By formula (1) in example 1, we have 


A(uy) = (w + Au) (y’ + Ay) — wy 
= y’Au + w/Ay + Au: 


AWM cyst + Au- ec 
Ax Ax a 


<n ony) nfs] 


= y -lt (Au/ Az) + lt (w’ + Au) - It (Ay/ Az). 
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d (uy) 
dx 


ne (1) 
daz 


=¥ “ + 

Since 2’ is any value of x, from (1) we have [7]. 

If in [7] we put for y the constant a, we obtain 
d (au) = adu, or [4]. 

If in [7] we put vw for u, we obtain 


d(vwy) = wydv + vydw + vwdy, or [8]. 


8. Prove d(u/y) = (ydu — udy) /y?. [9] 


By formula (1) in example 1, we have 


a(“) Be w + Au ze: Ww ot y’ Au — way 
ys y thy Yo y®+yhy 
 Au/y) _ ¥ (Au/ Aa) — w (Ay / Ae) 
Ax y? + y Ay 
Passing to limits, we obtain 
d(u/y) _ y (du/da) —w (dy/da) 


1 

dx Wik () 
Since x’ is any value of x, from (1) we have [9]. 
4. Assuming the binomial theorem, prove d(u”) = nu*—ldu. [13] 
By formula (1) in example 1, we have 

A (ut) = (wu + Au)? — wu = nu™—TAu + VETS wn—2Ay2 +... 

Dividing by Az and passing to limits, we obtain [13]. 
5. Prove d(u+y+z2+a)=du+ dy + dz. [3] 
6. Ifiy =z, prove dy = dz. (y 
7. If ais constant, prove da = 0. [2] 


56. By [33] of § 55 the problem of rates is reduced to one 
of limits. By theorems proved later in this chapter, proofs 
by limits are very much abbreviated. 
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The reader should note that we cannot write 


Ay _It (ay) _0. , 
Az” lt (Az) —0 Ay (1) 


For any proof of the principle applied in (1) fails when the 
limit of the divisor is zero. Moreover, the determinate expres- 
sion It (Ay/Aw) cannot be identical with the indeterminate 
expression 0 /0. 

To find lt (Ay/Az), we find the limit of an equal variable, 
as in the examples of § 55; or we find the limit of some 
variable which, though not equal to Ay/Az, has the same 
limit, as in § 63. 

The theory of limits never gives rise to the form a/0, or to 
any of the indeterminate forms 0/0, ete. 


57. Derivative as a limit. By § 29 and [33] we have 
It (Ay / Ax) = the derivative of y with respect to z. 
Or, since Af (x) = f(a + Ax) — f(x), we have 


limit pecan! = f"(2). (1) 


Az = 0 Ax 
It (Ay / Az), or dy /dx, is often denoted by D,y. 


58. Infinitesimals. Zero is defined by the identity 
a—a=0. 


An infinitesimal is a variable whose limit is zero. 

Hence, Az = 0 may be read “ Aw is an infinitesimal.” 

In approaching its limit zero, an infinitesimal becomes in- 
definitely small and continually smaller, but it never equals 
zero. Any small quantity becomes an infinitesimal when it 
begins to approach zero as its limit, not when it reaches any 
particular degree of smallness. A quantity, however small, 
which does not approach zero as its limit is not an infinitesi- 
mal. 
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Infinitesimals are indefinite variables used as auxiliaries in the study of 
finite quantities. Their essence and utility lie in their having zero as their 
limit, and not in their smallness. The reader should not make the study 
of them difficult and obscure by thinking of them as mysteriously small. 


59. An infinite is a variable which under its law of change 
can exceed all assignable values, however great. The general 
symbol for an infinite is. The reciprocal of an infinitesimal 
is an infinite, and conversely. 

For example, when x0, 1/x£—=; that is, when @ is an infinitesi- 
mal, 1/2 is an infinite. 

When 6=0, cot (+ 6) = +0, and tan (7/27 0)=4. 

When «=0, logz = — o. 

An infinite does not approach a limit; in arithmetic value 
it increases without limit. 


60. Geometric meaning of It (Ay/Ax). Let mn be the 
locus of y= f(x), PP'a secant, and PDa tangent at P. Draw 
the ordinates WP and NP’, also 
PC parallel to OX. 


Let OM=z2, and MN = Az; 
then MP=y, and CP'=Ay. 

Hence, Ay /Ax= CP'/ PC =the 
slope of the secant PP’. 

Conceive the secant PP' to re- 
volve about P so that 


arc PP'=0; then Ax =0, Ay=0, 


and the slope of the secant = the slope of the tangent at P. 
Hence, lt (Ay/Ax) = the slope of the curve y = f(x) at 
the point (a, y). 


Cor. If when Ax = 0, Ay /Ax varies, the locus of y= f(a) 
is a curved line, and in general Ay/Az approaches a limit ; 
but at a point where the locus is perpendicular to the z-axis 
Ay /Ax = «© when Ax = 0, 
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61. The limit of the ratio of an infinitesimal arc of any 
plane curve to its chord is unity. 
Let s represent the length of the are mP (§ 60, fig.), and 
are PaP'= As; then PC = Az. 


Since s is a function of x, we have 


lt (As /Ax) = ds /da. (1) 
But lt (chord PP'/Azx) = lt (sec CPP’) 
= sec BPD = ds /dzx. (2) 
Dividing (1) by (2), we obtain 
limit | As 
As == 0 Ee 75 | =e ) 


Cor. Let wand s have the same meanings as in § 38; then 


limit limit 28 limit Py IMG 
—0|sinw | s-+0|2sinu| XP-0| 2.CP 


That is, the limit of the ratio of an infinitesimal angle to its 
sine is unity. 


62. The limit of the ratio of two variables is not changed 
when either is replaced by any other variable the limit of whose 
ratio to it is unity. 


Let a, a,, 8, and f, be any four variables, so related that 


a Bb a 
lt—=1, lt==1, and It-=c. 1 
a By B (1) 


es COS RE CE ale 


Bo B a, PB, Py a B’ 
Bi 
We=lS be 1b = 15S by (1 
a7. aie ee ne 
in which a is replaced by a,, and B by f,, without changing 
the limit. 


This principle often enables us to simplify a problem of limits by sub- 
stituting for an infinitesimal arc its chord, as in the following article. 
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63. Subtangent, subnormal, tangent, normal, in polar 
curves. Let arc mP=s, and are PD=As; then ZPOD=A60, 
circular are PM = pA6, and MD= Ap. Draw the chords PMV 
and PD, the tangents RPH and 7'PZ, and ZH perpendicular 


to PH, Z being any point on the tangent PZ. 
When As = 0, the limiting positions of the secants PM and 
PD are the tangents RPH and TPZ, respectively ; hence, 


lt (Z PMD) = 7 RPK=7/2= Z PHZ, 
lt(Z ODP) =ZOPT=y =Z HEP, 
and  1t(Z MPD) = Z HPZ. 
A 


Again, by §§ 61 and 62, and trigonometry, we have 


lt Ap aa MD sin MPD. 
As chord PD sin PMD’ 
Op HZ 
“ds 7 SD HPZ= FF (1) 
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pA@_,, chord MP _,, sin MDP 


Also, lt 


‘As chord PD sin PMD’? 
See ee 
sis GG MmaZP=—, (2) 


From (1) and (2), it follows that, if 
ds= PZ, dp=HZ and pdd= HP. 
Draw OT perpendicular to OP, and PA and ON perpen- 
dicular to the tangent 7P. Then the length PT is called the 


polar tangent ; PA, the polar normal; OA, the polar subnor- 
mal; and OT, the polar subtangent. 


From the right-angled triangle HPZ we have 


ds* = dp? + p*dé? ; (3) 
pi male st ea, 
sin y= er 0k y= a tan y = er (4) 
Polar subt. = OT = OP tan wy = p*d6/dp. (5) 
Polar subn, = OA = OP cot p = dp /d8. (6) 


2 
Polar tan. = PT=VOP7+OT? = py +°S 
pP 


i reer yas 
Polar norm. = 4P =VOP?+ 047= \ p+ “ee (8) 
p= ON= OP sin py = p*d6/ds 
2 
ee WEN EAETS: (9) 
p> + (dp /d8) 
p=vt+s. (10) 


Cor. If PZ represents the velocity at P of (p, 6) along the 
line of its path, HZ and PH will represent its component 
velocities at P along the radius vector and a line perpen- 
dicular to it. 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the subtangent, subnormal, tangent, normal, and p of the 


spiral of Archimedes p = aé. 
Ans. subn. =a; subt. = p2/a; norm. = Vp? + a?; 


(enn, Soy WL ae eyes p = p?/ (p2 + a*)1/2, 
2. In the spiral of Archimedes show that tan y = @. 


3. Find the subtangent, subnormal, tangent, and normal of the 
logarithmic spiral p= a9. 
Ans. subt. = p/loga; subn. = p loga; 
tan. =p V1-+ (loga)-2; norm. = p V1 + (log a)?. 


4. In the logarithmic spiral, show that y is constant. 


Ifia=e, y= 7/4, subt. = subn., and tan. = norm. 
Since the logarithmic spiral cuts every radius vector at the same 
angle, it is often called the eguiangular spiral. 


5. Find the subtangent, subnormal, and p of the lemniscate of 
Bernouilli p? = a? cos 2 6. 
Ans. subt. = — p?/a? sin 26; subn. = — a2sin 26/p. 


p= p?/ Vp + atsin?2 6 = p3/a?. 
6. In the lemniscate show that y = 20+ 7/2 and ¢=36@+4 2/2. 
7. In the curve p= a sin? (6/3), show that ¢=4y. § 155, fig. 14. 
8. In the parabola p = a sec? (6/2), show that 6+ y=7. 


9. The velocity of a point along the spiral p = aé@ is v; find its com- 
ponent velocities along the radius vector and a line perpendicular to it. 


10. By the method of limits (§ 60, fig.) prove that, if PB = dz, BD = dy 
and PD = ds, where s = mP. 


64. Orders of infinitesimals. Any variable which is 
neither an infinitesimal nor an infinite is called a finite 
variable. 

Two infinitesimals are said to be of the same order when 
their ratio is a constant or a finite variable. 
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For example, when Ax = 0, 7 Az and (5a + 6)Az are infinitesimals of 
the same order; so also are 9 (Ax)? and (8a — 7) (Aa)?; so also are Ay 
and Ax when It (Ay/Az) is other than zero. Again, when 67 2s 
1 — sin @ and cos?@ are infinitesimals of the same order ; for 


limit ihc iSsuint “| — limit 1 Leal 

@=2/2L cose |” 67/2 eset wk 
In order to classify the infinitesimals in any problem as 
belonging to different orders, we choose some one of them as 
the principal infinitesimal, and adopt the following definitions: 
An infinitesimal is of the jirst order when it is of the same 
order as the principal infinitesimal; of the second order when 
it is of the same order as the square of the principal infinitesi- 

mal; and so on. 

In general, an infinitesimal is of the mth order when it is of 
the same order as the mth power of the principal infinitesimal. 
Thus, when Az is taken as the principal infinitesimal and lt (Ay / Az) 
is other than zero, Ay is an infinitesimal of the first order ; 5x (Az)? and 


7 yAyAz are infinitesimals of the second order; 7y (Az)? and 4a (Ax)?Ay 
are of the third order; and y(Az)” and «?(Az)""™ (Ay) are of the nth order. 


65. Notation. Let v,, v.,°--, v, represent finite variables 
or any constants except zero, and let 7 represent the principal 
infinitesimal ; then vy, v.77, ---, v,i” will represent respec- 
tively infinitesimals of the first, the second, : - -, the mth order. 

According to this notation, Ax =i is read ‘‘ Az is the principal infini- 
tesimal”?; 5a2An=vi is read ‘‘*5a@Aa is an infinitesimal of the first 
order’’?; 7cArAy = voi? is read **7x2AxAy is an infinitesimal of the 
second order’’; and so on. The subscript need not be written with 
the first v which appears in any problem or discussion. 


A finite quantity may be regarded as an infinitesimal of the 
zero order; for x=ai and vi?=v. 


Ex, tf 6=7, 1—cos@= v7. 


limit [1 —cosé limit [1l—cosé 
eS (is es 61, 62 
“is +0 92 | 6-0 | sin?e | S$ 
limit 1 1 
= ———— | = -: 64 
90 FE + cos Al 2 8 
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D 66. Geometric illustration of in- 
AE finitesimals of different orders. 
Let CAB be a right angle inscribed in 


the semicircle CAB, BD a tangent at B, 
and AE a perpendicular to BD. From the 


c B similar triangles CAB, BAD, and AED we 
have 

AD: AB= AB: AC; ». AD=(1/AC) AB; (1) 

and DE:AD=AB:BC; +. DE=(1/BC):AD:AB. (2) 


Suppose A to approach B, and let AB =i; then, from (1) and (2), 


AD =(1/AC) - #2 = vi2, 
and DE = (1/BC) - vi? - i = v7. 


67. Orders of products and quotients. 


The order of the product of two or more infinitesimals is equal 
to the sum of the orders of the factors. 


For UU" UL = YU t 
The order of the quotient of any two infinitesimals is equal 
to the order of the dividend minus the order of the divisor. 


For U0" [ U_i™ = (0 [V_) O—-™. 


68. If the ratio of one infinitesimal to another is infinitesi- 
mal, the first is of a higher order than the second; and con- 
versely. 


For vi" /v,,t" = (v/v,,)"—™ = 0, 
when, and only when, n > m. 


Cor. If the ratio of one infinitesimal to another is infinite, 
the first is of a lower order than the second. 


69. If the limit of the ratio of two variables is unity, their 
difference is an infinitesimal of a higher order than either ; 
and conversely. 


js 
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Let a=Bt+e; 
then It (a/ 8) =1+1b(c/f). 
If It (a/B)=1, It(e/B) =0; 


hence, by § 68, ¢ is of a higher order than f. 
Conversely, if « is of a higher order than 8, 
it(e/B)=0; .. lt(a/p)=1. 


Cor. If are PP!=%1, arc PP'=chord PP'+ vit, where 
ties 1 
Also, if angle u = 7, wu = sin w+ vi", where n > 1. § 61 


70. From sums of infinitesimals of different orders, all infint- 
tesimals of the higher orders vanish in the limit of a ratio. 


vi + vgi? + vst? +: +> vt 
For STi Sr ee = — = lt —. § 62 
UL Us 1 Uist 1 ur 


This principle of limits often greatly shortens the opera- 
tion of finding the limit of a ratio, and together with [33] of 
§ 55 furnishes the following simple 


71. Rule for differentiating a function. 

(1) Find the value of the increment of the function in terms 
of the increments of its variables. 

(2) Supposing the increments to be infinitesimals of the first 
order, in all sums drop the infinitesimals of the higher orders, 
and in the remaining terms substitute differentials for inere- 
ments. 

For by § 70 the infinitesimals of the higher orders in a sum 
will vanish in the limit, and by [33] of § 55 differentials will 
take the place of increments in the remaining terms. 


Cor. Anticipating, in step (1), the result of step (2) we 
need to express exactly only those terms of Af(w) which are 
linear in Aw. (See examples 7-11.) 
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EXAMPLES. 


u, y, '* + being different functions of z, by § 71 prove 
1. d(uy) = ydu + udy, or [7]. 
A (wy) = (u + Au) (y + Ay) — wy 


= yAu + uAy + Audy. 
Let Ax =i; then AuAy = vi? 


§ 8, example 3 


Hence, dropping AuAy, and sub- 
stituting d(uy), du, and dy, respectively, for A(uy), Au, and Ay in 
the remaining terms we obtain [7]. 


2. d(u/y) = (ydu— udy) /y?, or [9]. 


AS) 
y ytAy y ytydy 


y2= vi, and yAy = v1i ; hence, in the sum y2+ yAy, by (2) of 
§ 71, we drop yAy. Substituting differentials for increments in the 
remaining terms, we obtain [9]. 


3. d(au) = adu, or [4]. 5. Formula [8]. 
4. Formula [3]. 6. d(u") = nu"—1du, or [13]. 
A (ur) = (u+ Au)? — uw 


= nu"—lAu + ie Ue Nace 
-.d (u") = nu*—1du. 
7. dsinu= cosudu, or [17]. 

A (sin wu) = sin (u + Aw) — sinu 


= cosu sin Au + sin u cos Au — sin w 


by Trig. 
= cos u (Au — vi") — (1 — cos Aw) sin u. § 69, Cor. 
= cosu - Aw — vi"- cosu— vel? sinu.  §65, example 
.. dsin u= cos udu. 


In obtaining the value of A(sin uw) we express exactly only those 


terms which are linear in Aw; for by § 70 all the other terms vanish 
in the limit. 


8. dcosu= —sinudu, or [18]. 
Let 
then 


9. ds=Vdz?2 + dy?. 
As= are PP’=1; § 60, fig. 
As= chord PP’ + vi”, wheren>1,  § 69, Cor. 
= V Ax? + Ay? + vir. 
ods = Vda? + dy?. 
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10. Find the differential of the area between the x-axis, the curve EPs 

or y = f(x), the fixed ordinate HR, and the variable ordinate MP, or y. 

Let P be any point (x, y) on the 
curve. 

Conceive the area HRPM as gener- 
ated by the ordinate MP, or y, and 
denote this area by A. 

Let MB= Az; then Ay= DP’, 
and AA=MBP’P=yArc+ PDP’. 


Y 


Let Ax=i; then, since O H WBS 
PDP =ZAgAy, PDP = vit, 
Hence, AA = yAz + vi?; 
. dA = Yyde. (1) 
ii dx = MB, dA = MBDP. 


From (1) the z-rate of A is y to 1 of z. 


11. Find the differential of the area of a polar curve. 


Let OB be any fixed radius vector, 
and P any point (p, @) on the curve BPb 
referred to the pole O and the polar axis [p’: 
OX. Conceive the area BOP as gener- 
ated by the rotation of the radius vector CP 
p, and denote it by A. 


Let # POP’ = Aé, and draw the cir- 
cular arc PD with Oasa centre; then 
Ap = DP’, pAé = PD, 
and AA = 0PP-— OPD-- DPP’ 
=4p?Ad+ DPP’, 
Let Ad =i; then, since DP’P < pA@- Ap, 
DPP’ = viZ, 
Hence, AA = 4p2A0 + vi?; 
“dA = $d. (1) 
If da= 7 POP’, dA = the circular sector OPD. 
From (1) the @-rate of A is p?/2 to 1 of @. 


O x 


12. Prove the theorem in § 70 by § 53. 


13. If an infinitesimal be multiplied or divided by any finite quantity, 
the order of the infinitesimal is not changed. 
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72. Orders of infinites. The reciprocal of an infinitesimal 
of any positive order is an infinite of the same order; hence, 
the different positive orders of infinites may be regarded as 
negative orders of infinitesimals ; and conversely. 

According to the notation in § 65 we may write the different 
positive and negative orders of infinitesimals as below: 


UV. 


n 


ed ty gt Code g OF 5 Ul ghee (1) 
where the negative orders of infinitesimals are positive orders 
of infinites. 

Let «© =7~'; then the series in (1) becomes 

Y_,O", ++ *, V_qO*, V_100, YOO", v0.01, YQ00~ 7, - **, Y,00—*%, 
where the negative orders of infinites are positive orders of 
infinitesimals. 

Infinitesimals and infinites of all orders are variables whose 
general laws of combination are the same as those of finite 
quantities. 

An infinite or an infinitesimal of the zero order is a finite 
quantity. 


Cor. The product of an infinitesimal and an infinite of the 
same order is a finite quantity ; for 


Dee Oe =e ee 
When ¢ is indefinitely small each term in (1) is indefinitely 
small in comparison with the one which precedes it, but indefi- 


nitely large compared with the one which follows it. 


73, 0" -0=0, where n is any positive number. 
Let nt =%, (1) 


where neither v nor its limit is zero, and m is any positive 
number. 


Since 7™+0=0, it evidently follows that 
co” re O = co” Oss 0) = (x idly 5 O 
=o Oi) by (1) 


By Cor. of § 72, « in (1) denotes an infinite of the mth order. 


THE EXPRESSION 4/0. 15Y5) 


Cor. o°=1 and 1**”=1. 


For log (0°) = 0 log « 
=0-0#0; 
“ of=1. 
Again log (1*”)=+olog1 
=+to:0=0; 
SP Weta eh 


74, ap, or absolute infinity. The expression a/0 fre- 
quently occurs in mathematics. The question arises, What 
does the expression a/0 (written as one symbol a, which is 
read ‘a-by-zero’) symbolize ? 

Any power of an infinite expresses no part of a/0 as a 
quotient; for, by § 73, «” into the divisor 0 equals 0, or no 
part of the dividend a Since a symbolizes that of which 
no part can be expressed by any power of a mathematical 
infinite, it must symbolize that which transcends all mathe- 
matical quantity, or absolute infinity, of which we can have 
no positive idea. 

Since gw is not a mathematical quantity, it is not subject 
to mathematical laws, and the expressions 


p/p, sp °0, ap — ap, ap’, IP 
are indeterminate forms. See Chapter V. 


We would naturally conclude that 
2/0 = 2 (1/0), 3/0 =3 (1/0), °°°. 

But tan (x /2) = 1/0, or 2/0, or 3/0, °° °. 

The inconsistency of these results illustrates the impossibility of reason- 
ing with the symbol ap. 

Sometimes when one of two related variables assumes the form ap, we 
know the value of the other. 

For example, when tan ¢ = ap, i.e. when tan ¢ assumes the form ap, 
we know that ¢ is coterminal with 7/2, or 32/2; and conversely. 

When cot ¢ = ap, we know that ¢ is coterminal with 0 or z. 


If, when z =c, f(x) =0/a=0, the reciprocal of f(a) as- 
sumes the form a/0, or @, when «=e, 
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75. In this chapter, to obtain the ratio of differentials, or 
the ratio of rates, we employ infinitesimal increments of 
variables as auwxiliary quantities. The division of infinitesi- 
mals into orders affords clear and brief statements of prin- 
ciples of limits which greatly abridge and simplify the work 
of finding the ratio of differentials. In this as in the previous 
chapters, differentials are regarded as finite quantities. 


76. Limit in position. When according to its law of 
motion a point, or line, approaches indefinitely near and con- 
tinually nearer a fixed point, or line, but can never reach it, 
the fixed point, or line, is called the limit of the variable 
point, or line. 


For example, when in § 60 arc PP’ = 0, the fixed point P is the limit 
of P’, and the tangent PD is the limit of the secant PP’. 


Whether the word limit has reference to magnitude or to 
position will always be evident from the context. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. When wc, a/(x —c)= +o; whenz=c, a/(t—c)=q. 
2. When#=0, a/e=+to; whenz=0, a/x=ap. 
3. When ¢= 7/2, seccg¢?=+0; when d?= 7/2, secd= ap. 
4, When ¢=0, csccp=+0; when¢g=0, cscg=—qQ. 
B. oe (1) 
a/f(x) ~ o(x) 
and J (&) > [a/¢ (@)] =af (x) /o (2). (2) 


If f(c) =¢(c) =0, (1) and (2) become respectively 
ap /ap =0/0, and 0-a~=0/0. 
Hence, any expression in which assumes the indeterminate form 


ap /ap or 0: a for any value ofa can be so transformed as to assume 
the form 0/0 for the same value of a. 


6. When Az = 0, for what points on the locus of y =f (x) is Ay/ Ax 
infinitesimal ? infinite ? finite ? 


re S 


CHAPTER IV. 


SUCCESSIVE DIFFERENTIATION. 


77. Successive differentials. The differential of dw is 
called the second differential of w; the differential of the 
second differential of w is called the ¢hird differential of wu ; 
and so on. d (dw) is written d’u; d (d’u), or dd du, is written 
d*u; andsoon. The figure above d denotes how many times 
in succession the operation of differentiation has been per- 
formed. du, d’u, d®u, +--+, d"u are called the successive differ- 
entials of wu. 

The differential of an independent variable, being arbitrary, 
is supposed to have the same size at all values of the variable. 

Hence, when (as in this chapter) x is independent, dz is to 
be treated as a constant in successive differentiation. 


Ex. Find the successive differentials of uw when u = art. 
du = 4axr°dz ; 
d?u = 4 adz - d (a) = 12 ax?dz?; 
du = 12 adx? : d (x) = 24 aadz’; 
dtu = 24 adz+; du = 0. 


Note that d?u = ddu; du? = (du)?; d(u?) =2udu. 


/ EXAMPLES. 
ye Find du, d?u, and du, when 
LD t= ba + 227 — 32. @u = 30 dx’. 
2. u= (a? — 6a + 12) e. Pu = xerdax'. 
Sate loka. Bu = 2ae—-1 dat. 


4, u= log sing. du = 2 cos@ sin—8 eda, 
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5. u= tana. d*u = (6 sectz — 4 seca) da’. 
6. y= logaz; find dty. dy = — 6% *d27. 
7. y= e—-“cosx; find dty. dty = — 4e-< coszdzt. 
8 y=esing; find dy. d'y = — 8e cosadr®. 
My, 


78. Successive derivatives. The derivative of the first 
derivative of a function is called the second derivative of the 
function ; the derivative of the second derivative is called the 
third derivative ; and so on. 

When z is independent, 


ddu_du d@ du_du. sd d*~*u du 
dx da da*’ dx dx? ~ dx’ > de dx®—) — da® 


Dividing by dx? both members of the answers to examples 1-5 in § 77, 
we obtain in each case the third derivative of wu with respect to a. 


The successive derivatives of f(x) are denoted by 
F'&)s F"@)o Fa Fa + 9 F*()- 
Thus if f(e)=at, f(t) = 423, f” (2) = 12.22, 
f’” (e) = 242, fr (x) = 24, FV(z) =0. 
Hence, if « = f(#) and «x is independent, 
“ = f'(@), = = 7 yee; ot = f(a). 


Successive derivatives are often called successive differential 
coefficients. 


79. The nth derivatives of some functions can be readily 
obtained by inspection. 


Ex. 1. f(v)=e*; find f"(z). 
fa) =e, fF’ @)=e, f(a) = er, + 
Ex. 2. f(t) =a; find f(z). 
f’(&) = log a- at, f” (x) = (log a)2ar, f’”’(x) = (log a)8az, - 
ws £"(x) = (log a)rat, 


25. se PL) — OF 


? 
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Ex. 38. f(x) =log(1 +2); find f(z). 
f'@)=(1+9)-1, £’"@) =(— A +2)-2 
COA) Se Des NTC 3 alae ak) ed ak) Ge) ee 
fee) =(= 11% 1 (+ a). 
Ex. 4. f(0)=cosaé; find f(6). 


f’(0) =—asin aé= a cos (ad + 2/2), 
f’(#) =— asin (a8 + 1/2) = a? cos (a0 + 2-2/2), 


Ff’ (0) = — asin (a0 + 2) = a? cos (a6 + 3-7/2), 
«. £7(0) = a” cos (a0 + n+ 7/2), 
80. Hach of the successive derivatives of £(x) equals the 
x-rate of the preceding derivative. 
For S*(«) = df"—"(a) /dx = the x-rate of f"—1(a). 


Cor. f"—1(a) is an increasing or a decreasing function of 
x according as f”(x) is positive or negative ; and conversely. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. f(v) = cx? + ax? +a. Ff’ (@) = 6c, f(x) =0. 
Here f” (x) changes at the rate of 6c to 1 of a (§ 80). 
22 @) =o ae oe 4 2. F(x) = |6. 
3. f(@) =z logz. fC WE A A 
Here f"—1(~) changes at the rate of (— 1)"»—?|n —221—"to 1 of a. 


4. f(a) = ax. f(a) = am (m —1)(m —2)* + + (m—n+1)am—n, 
5. fv) = 28 log z. f™ (2) = 60-1. 

6. y =log(e" + e-*). oY — aaa 

7. f(a) = 12° (log a — 5/6). $n(x) = (—1)"—4|n — 4 8-2, 

8. f(x) =(e?— 3a + 8)e%, F(a) = Barer, 

9. f(x) =2t loge. f(a) = —|4 0-2, 
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10. 


itil. 


12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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f(e) =o fe) = 0 (1 + log 2)? + 22-1, 
Pa Ce ae, dty Hae 
ie dat (1—a)> 
J («) = e f(x) = ar er. 
f (0) = sin a 6. (8) = a sin (a0 + n+ 2/2). 
fay=(AFa)™ f(a“) =m ar—1)= =m —n +1) (1 aye 
eae ee dry _ (—— 1)r4n|n 
Mae SE mA Rha dz" (4x + 2)n+1 
_2—% a aa tase akg La 
y Py ey da (+ a)tl 
2 he 
———— = — ee 7) —1 
era - 1+ 4 (2+ 2) 
Om I dy _ —5(— 1)" 8"|n- 
¥y 8a+2 dx (Ba + 2)n+1 
= 2 . ary _ =. nOn 1 
Laie dx” a Brrr (2a+1)"+1 


oN 


j5=@e—-1)-1— @e+1)>-1 


Prove each of the following differential equations: 


19. When u = Vsec 22, @u/de2 = 3u> — u. 


du _ sec2¢ tan22 


h. 


=u tan2¢. 1 
dx Vsec 2 @) 
a 
$ Tat tan 20 2% + 2u sec? 2 x, 
=u tan?2a” + 2u sec? 2a. by (1) 
= u (sec? 2% — 1) + 2u sec?2” = 8ud — u, 
os du du ie 
20. When u= e* sing, ah ee 2u — 0. 


21. When u= asin (log2), x 


wot oe tu Ho. 
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= ay dy 2 
22. When y = e* sin ma, ae 2c7. ta ( Cat Te) 27 1s 
23. When y = sin (sin 2), a sh a tanxz + y cos’e = 0. 
24. When u = cos (asin—12), (1 — 2) a oo + a?u = 0. 
25. When u = (sin—1z)2, (1 — a2) ——f£ ales i 
ia dx , 


a @ 
26. When y = : (et/2 + e-2/2), ere 


Of each of the following implicit functions obtain that derivative which 
is given at its right: 


al. iy? = 2ay —c, d*y/da*=c/ (a — y/)?. 


dy) =d@ey—o; P=. () 

dy dy _ dy 
SMO Obra Abas 1) y 2S a 
se ya SEAD 


From (1), (2), and the given equation, we obtain 


dy _ y?— 2ay _ Cc 
dzt (y — x) ~ oy 


28. Ify2=4 pr, By/ dx? = 24 p3/y’. 


dy/dz=2p/y; 
ay _ —2p(dy/de)_ _— 47? 
$ dx2 y? = y? 
_ By _ 12y%p? (dy/dx) _ 24 p? | 
‘dat yf y> 


29. If 22+ y2= 712, dy /dxa? = — r7/y. 
30. If 73 = a%, dy/dxz? = — 2at/9y’. 
31. Ifa?/a?+ y?2/b2=1, d’y/dx? = — bt/ay’. 
32. If 22/a?—y2/b2?=1, dy/da? = — bt/a’*, 
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x d?y 3 a? 
33. Ify?= ’ = 
Zi —= © CMe Va (2a—2)5 


34. If x? 13 4 y2/38 = a?/3, dy / da? = a?/2/3 y1/3 xt /8, 


35. If y2—2acy+x22=Cc, 
_ (@—1) (y?— 2ary + 2) __ e (a —1), 
ae (y — ax) (y — ax) 


86. If y8 +23 = 38 aay, dy/dx? = — 2 ary / (y? — az)3. 


ad ¢—1)?+ y—1)7] 
SH If e+y= ny, mo — ul ana ; 


81. Leibnitz’s theorem is a formula for the mth differential 
of the product of two variables. 
Let «w and v be functions of «; then 


d(uv)= du-v + udv. (1) 


In general, du and dv will be functions of 2; hence, 
d? (uv) = Pu-v+dudv + dudv+ud*y 
=du-v+2dudv+udv. (2) 
Pw) =@u-vt+3@udv+3dudv+udv. (3) 


The coefficients and the exponents of operation in (2) and 
(3) follow the laws of the coefficients and exponents in the 
Binomial Theorem. However far we continue the differen- 
tiation, these laws will evidently hold; hence, we have 


ee d"—2y d*y + - 


is 


+ndud™—tv+ud"v. (4) 


d" (uv) = d'u-v + nd"—ludv + 


ACCELERATION. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find dé (eo 22), 
Here uU= er, dry = are dyn; 
and v=a, dv=2adx, db=2dx2, dv=0. 
Substituting these values in (4), we obtain, when n = 5, 
dé (et x?) = (abe - a2 + 5 - ater. 2a + 10 - a8er - 2) dat 
= abet (ax? + 10 ax + 20) das. 
2. Find d* (x? sin az). 
Here u=sinaz, du=a"sin(ae + n-2/2) dx; 
and v=27, dv=2adr, dw=2dzr?, dv=0. 
Substituting these values in (4), we obtain 
d” (x? sin ax) /dx” = x?a”" sin (ax + n- 7/2) 
+ 2nco"—1 sin [ax + (n — 1) 7/2] 
+ n(n — 1) a*—?2 sin [ax + (n — 2) 27/2], 
. a" (wet) = er(@ + n) da”. 


3 
A. a? (a2e%*) / dat — a"—2 ez [ara2 + 2ane + n(n — 1)]. 
5. d” (x2az) = a* (log a)"—2[ (a log a + n)? — n] dan. 

6 


. an (x? log x) = 2(— 1)"-1|n — 3 22—" dan. 


82. Acceleration is the time-rate of the velocity v. 
Hence, if s = the distance, and a = the acceleration, 


_ds  _dds_@s| 
dé ° dtd de 


EXAMPLES. 
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1. A point moves along the arc of the parabola y? = 4px with the 
constant velocity v’; find its acceleration in the direction of each axis. 


From example 20 of § 36, we obtain 


LE AE) rr 
dt Vy+4p? dt Vy+4p? 
ae —_—8 pv? By A py’ 


“de (P+ 4p? de (y2 + 4p) 
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The velocities in the directions of the axes are the time-rates of a 


and y in the first quadrant. 
Since d’x / dé? is positive, the velocity in the direction of the z-axis 


continually increases. 
Since for y positive d?y/dt? is negative, the velocity in the direc- 
tion of the y-axis is constantly decreasing. 


2. Find the accelerations required in example 1, when the path of the 
point is 
(1) an arc of the circle x? + y? = r?, 
a2 


2 2 
(2) an arc of the ellipse Ps + = = jl 


a2? 
(8) an arc of the hyperbola aie I 
3. If s denotes the number of feet a body falls in ¢ seconds, and 
g = 32.17, s = gt? /2 is the law of falling bodies in a vacuum near the 


earth’s surface ; find the velocity and the acceleration. 
Ans. v=ds/dt=gt; a=d*s/dt? = g, a constant. 


4. Given s=ct1/2; find v and @ at the end of four seconds. 


CHAPTER V. 


INDETERMINATE FORMS. 


83. The value of a function of « for x =a usually means 
the result obtained by substituting a for x in the function. 
When, however, this substitution gives rise to any one of the 
indeterminate forms 


0/0, ap / 4, 0-y, ap — a, 0°, ap”, ees 


the definition given above is inapplicable and must be enlarged 
as below : 

The value of a function for any particular value of its 
variable is the limit which the function approaches when the 
variable approaches this particular value as its limit. 

This definition is of general application, but it is practically 
useful only when the ordinary and simpier definition fails. 

J (&) is often written without the parentheses, as fz. 

The expression fx], denotes the value of fe when x = a. 


EXAMPLES. 


By principles of limits prove that 
1. (w= a)1/8/ (0? = a2)1/4}q = 0. 
When «=a this fraction assumes the indeterminate form 0/0. 


Hence, to evaluate it for = a we must find its limit when za. 
For values of x other than a, we have 


@—a)i78 = (27 —= a)t/® = (i ye 
(a? — a2)1/4 oe (a — a)8/12 (~ + a)i/4 = (@ + a)is4 
. limit [ en | _ limit P(@— a | me Ue 
“ga L(a2— a2)1/4 a+abL(e+a)i/ Alan 


That is, the given fraction equals zero when x = a, 
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oa] _ 3a, 17 _ 8. 
oe AS 2 " g8—1], 8 
' (a2 — #2)1/2 + (a— 2) ] LV da 


(a—a)1/2 + (a? — a3)1/2 Ja 
5. (1— cos @) /sin 6]o = 0. 


For values of @ other than zero, we have 


COs sen 2 sin? (6/2) tants 

sing ~ 2sin(@/2)cos(6/2)~ = 2 

_ limit [1—cos =] _ limit | =e 
““@=0L sine | 60 ve 


84,) If [fa /pxr], = 0/0, then [fa/or], =[f'x/¢'r],. 

a 

_-— That is, if the ratio of two functions of x assumes the form 
0/0 when x =a, then the ratio of these functions when x =a 
is equal to the ratio of their derivatives when x = a. 


By [83] of § 55, the limit of the ratio of the increments of 
two variables is equal to the ratio of their differentials ; hence, 


limit | f@+Az)—fe |_ flx-dxe fix 
Ax=O0L¢(a@+Ax)—¢r] ¢dix-dx ¢'z 


Substituting a for and remembering that fa = da = 0, we 
obtain 


limit ‘| f(@ + Az) Be x. _f'% 
Az = 0 L¢(a+ Az) ~ gla’ aS = g'x 


If f'x/¢'x], also assumes the form 0/0, by the principle 
just proved we have 


Se / Pie }g =f" / p"e]q 5 


and so on, until we obtain a fraction which does not assume 
the form 0/0 when a2 = a. 
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EXAMPLES. 
Ly loga/ (e— 1)];= 1. 
loga] _0 loge =12] Fe 
Fela ; : 


Be ilht  e— Tip, i § 84 


2. (1— cosa) /x?]o= 1/2. 


eS Cosig| 0 ie ooiira | haga pW) 
a2 ],=55 ~ a? le elo: 
1 
2 


_ sing — Cosx See COSst| eae 
2a alle io hn. ie 
z—1 1 —— sin nx \™ 
avd er Ae. (SMY"] =o 
Giese Cat Le 
4. : = 2. 10. 
sin x |], eee |S mew 
.— nl) 
5. e =o 1, eee] WW» 
pi SUT 0 TS COsnome |G 
| Go 04 ot. tan 2 — sin x 1 
: 6 — i i ==: 
IelLE x if Bp ue sin®x |, 2 
%—sin-ls it pe — 9 - 
tf sin3x eee ier. Be A eee be 
az+1— $r+1 a sec2a — 2 tan x il 
8, —————_- = lor —- ial a a See a 
- fege dl AE 8b v 1+ cos4a = 2 


C 88 When Ee assumes the form Be y— ee |. (1) 


gx}, $x 
fe | _» 1/fe| _9, 
Be: Ale ap’ mall 0 oe 
limit [1/fe]_ limit [fz Life). 
Hones, Palife lene sero] | 


If two variables have equal limits, any equimultiples of 
these variables have equal limits. 
Hence, multiplying by (fx)?/(#«)?, we obtain 


Eye Pie - 
limit fe = ah Fal or (1). 
x=a| ou bea eae 
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EXAMPLES. 
1. esc 24/cse 52]o = 5/2. 


esc2z sind«&® 0 


= — =i; 
C8C D0 sin 2) a0 ME 
_esce2x] _sindz%] _ 5 ed 20 § 84 
era ace ~ Qeos2a]o 2 


Here we transform the given fraction into an identical fraction 
which assumes the form 0/0 when « = 0. 


2. log x/csc £]o = 0. 


log x = art ee] = 1/z i; § 85 
ese &_1o ese c — esc © cote 
ee ha ie | =) Se 
—cescxcote xcosx’ ——cscx cote x cos x 0 
— sin2r 2 sin x cos z 
. = = § 84 
x cos x ~ Cosa — a sing 


Here we derive a new fraction by § 85, and transform that into an 
identical fraction which assumes the form 0/0 whenz=0. 


— hae = | =0. eA See | =—3. 
wr ‘ cot xlo : - secortlr 2 
tan & log (Ee) 

4. | =o, Oo => 

tan dar e2 : sec (7a /2) e 


5. =o | Bin 8. log ed are} 
w/2 7/2 


tan © log tan x 


2 — 1) tan? x et — 1 stan a2 
0 epee) = [St (sy) a1 
2 : = - f LX 


10 oak a Tl sin a Goss ne 


% — sine " sine + cost—1]x 2 


86. The forms 0-q and w—aq. A function of x which 
assumes the form 0 - ap or aa — @ when x =a is evaluated by 
first transforming it into an identical fraction which will 
assume the form 0/0 or q@/aqp when «=a. 
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EXAMPLES. 
1,  —2@) tan (we /2)}1 = 2/7. 
Taking the reciprocal of the infinite factor, we have 


(EG AWS KD) 
1— a 
( x) tan 5 aot (wz /2) =F when « = 1. 


2. sec 3% cos 1%]r,2— 7/8. 5. sing logz]o =0 


3. (1 — tan2)sec2¢],,4— 1. Feg6. slog «Jo ale 


ae j 2 1 1 
4. tan log sing]r,_. — 0. Ue ene eels 
2 1 _1—2# _0 a 
iad 2-1-1 9 ween e = 1. 
1 
ee |p 10. [= tanz—Feece| nl, 
loge logz]i 2 7/2 


1 1 


MV¥I7 2 — . o a ae 
8 9. Face es |, 2 Be nlog(1+* ee 


aa [ #t0s(1 + a= SS 4 =a, where z = — 
c= x 0 


(87 The forms 0°, wy, and 1*%. When for « =a, a fune- 
“tion of x assumes one of the forms 0°, q°, or 1*®, the loga- 
A rithm of the function will assume the form +0-q, and can 
be evaluated by § 86. From its logarithm the value of the 
given function can be obtained. 


EXAMPLBES. 
i XT ]o =], 
log («*)=a logz = —0- when z= 0. 
z log x]o = 90. § 86, example 6 


-loga*]o=0; «. e*Jo = 1. 


2. (1 + lee as (1 a3) (| =e 


log (1 ea = log(1 +5) | =. § 86, example 11 


s (ig) Jae: - cc aes 
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3. vsinz]o = 1. 8. (1 + az)!/7]o = e%. 
4, (sina) #7), ,2=1. 9. (log xz)”]o = 1. 

5, e/G—#)]; = e-1, 10. (e% + %)1/7]o = e. 

6. (cos mx)”/*]o = 1. 11. (cos 22)1/2" Jo = e-2. 
1 e716 = 1. 12. (log x)*—1]; = 1. 


‘88. Evaluation of derivatives of implicit functions. 

When y is an implicit function of z, its derivative, though 
containing both « and y, is a function of . Hence, when the 
derivative assumes an indeterminate form for particular values 
of x and y, it can be evaluated by the previous methods. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find the slope of a?y? — a?xz? — zt = 0 at (0, 0). 


dy _ 2ae+4ae_ 0 ane 
Here ena oo oF ae when c+ =y =0. 


_ 2a2a + 428 so ‘2 al 
Hence, “]..= al = ace | = ; | ; 
dtloo 2a% 00 ©6207 -dy/dxjoo dy/dxlo,o 


». (dy /dx)?]o,0 = 1, or dy/dx]jo,o = £1. 


2. Find the slope of y8 = ax? — a at (0, 0). 


dy aS | ot 
Here =: a = EE ; 
dx jy? 00 6y-dy/dxJ oo 
a0 — 2a—6e 2a dy] _ 
dx/ Jo,0 by las 6 en ae te 


3. Find the slope of #3 — 3 axy + y3 = 0 at (0, 0). 
Ans. dy /dx]o,o = 0 or ap. 
4, Find the slope of zt — a2xy + b2y2 = 0 at (0, 0). 
Ans. dy/adz]o,o = 0 or a2 /b?. 


5. Find the slope of (y? + 2x?)? — 6 axy? — 2 ax? + a®x?=0 at~(0, 0) 
and (a, 0). Ans. dy/d&]o,o = ap; dy/dxjayo = +1/2. 


CHAPTER VI. 
EXPANSION OF FUNCTIONS. 


89. A series is a succession of terms whose values are all 
determined by any one law. A series is finite or infinite 
according as the number of its terms is limited or unlimited. 

The swm of a finite series is the sum of all its terms. 

The sum of an infinite series is the limit of the sum of its 
first m terms as ” increases indefinitely. When such a limit 
exists, the series is said to be convergent; when no such limit 
exists, the series is divergent and has no sum. 


For example, the series 
Tegel 2s ae 2k ge Weta & Ore ea ibe a0 a 


is convergent ; for the sum of its first n terms = 2 when n =o. 
The series 
Deed BI al a eae ll eae RO 


is divergent; for the sum of its first n terms does not approach a limit 
when n = o. 


90. To expand a function is to find a series the sum of 
which shall equal the function. Hence, the expansion of a 
function is either a finite or a convergent infinite series. 

When the expansion is an infinite series, the difference 
between the function and the sum of the first m terms of the 
series is called the remainder after n terms. When n=, 
this remainder must evidently approach zero as its limit. 


For example, by division we obtain 


if ; an 
So Sil SU ane SO ea : 
l—«@ Lam 


(1) 
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Here 2”/(1—2) is the remainder after n terms. When n= and 
x > —1 and <1, this remainder = 0, and therefore the sum of n terms 
of the series the function; but when n= and g >1 or < —1, the 
remainder increases arithmetically, and therefore the sum of n terms of 
the series diverges more and more from the value of the function. 

Hence, the series in (1) is convergent and its sum equals the function 
only for values of « between — 1 and + 1. 


Some functions may be expanded by division, as above ; 
some by indeterminate coefficients; others by the binomial 
theorem; andsoon. The binomial theorem, the logarithmic 
series, the exponential series, etc., are all particular cases of 
Taylor’s theorem, which is stated and proved in § 92. 

For the proof of this theorem we need the following lemma: 


91. Lemma. Jf ¢z and ¢'z are each continuous between a 
anda+h, and dGa=¢(at+h)=0; ¢g'e must equal zero for at 
least one value of z betweenaand ath; that is, ¢'(a + 6h) =0 
where @ is some positive proper fraction. 


For if #z is continuous and ¢a=¢(a+h)=0; then, as z 
changes from a to a+h, oz must first increase and then 
decrease, or first decrease and then increase; hence, ¢'2 must 
change from + to — or from — to +; and therefore, if con- 
tinuous, it must pass through 0 for some value of 2 between 
aanda-+h. Denoting this value of z by a + 62 where 6 has 
some value between 0 and + 1, we have ¢'(a + 6h) = 0. 


92. Taylor’s theorem. When fz, f'z, f"z,-- +, f"2 are each 
continuous between x and x + h, 


f@e+h)= 
a) h ' i? —ly 
Jet fares abr Slt i maith eter (A) 


where the last term is the remainder after n terms, and 6 is some 
positive proper fraction. 


TAYLOR’S THEOREM. 1 


Let Ph"/|n denote the remainder after x terms when « =a; 
then we have 


Sathy= 
h h? jn-l hn 
Pe ae 1 ne ts nm—1 Soe 
Beet Fg = a ee ese (1) 


We proceed to find the value of P. 
Putting 4 = 6 — a in (1), and transposing, we obtain 
= _ I b—@ (0 = (— ay m" (Us (Gee 
OS TeN ae ice pee AA 
Ca es (6—a)" _ 0. (2) 


n—1 | 2 


Let ¢z represent the function of z obtained by substituting 
z for a in the first member of (2); then 


=—f*— 


= yl Se eS " (Oren. wy 
fe = fb — fe fie — fee 
RSE ASE ge y da 
ee ay We (m (3) 
Differentiating (3) to obtain ¢'z, we find that the terms of 


the second member destroy each other in pairs with the excep- 
tion of the last two, and obtain 


= fn—l 


oe a on C— 2) 
By hypothesis fz, f'z, ++ +, f"% are continuous between a and 
a+h; hence, from (3) and (4), it follows that $z and ¢'z are 
continuous between a and a +h, 
| Putting a for z in (3), by (2) we have ¢a=0. 
Putting d for z in (3), we have ¢b=0, te. 6 (@+h)=0. 
Hence, by § 91 we have 
$¢'(a + Oh) = 0, (5) 


where 6 denotes some positive proper fraction, 


¢ 
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Putting a + 6h for z in (4), by (5) we obtain 
P = f" (a+ Oh). 
Substituting this value of P in (1), and then putting a for 
a, since a is any value of x, we obtain (A). 
Formula (A), called Taylor’s theorem, was first published 
by Brook Taylor in 1715. 


Cor. 1. Putting « = 0 in (A) and then substituting x for 
h, we obtain 
; x % on? = —1 ; gn” 
Seas tO 7 ck fe Can! eae edict (B) 
Formula (B), called Stirling’s or Maclaurin’s theorem, was 
first given by James Stirling in 1717. It is a special case of 
Taylor’s theorem. 


a 
U 


Cor. 2.* Denoting the remainder after m terms in (A) by 
FR, and in (B) by Ry, we have 


Ie« re ae 
R,=f" (x + Oh) ie Ry =f" (6x) re (6) 
The form of &, in (6) is due to Lagrange. 


Cor. 3. If Rp=0 when n =o, the series in (A) is the 
expansion of f(x+h). If Ry = 0 when n = o, the series in 
(B) is the expansion of fx. 


Cor. 4. If f"(x) imcreases (or decreases) from f"(x) to 
f"(@ +h), and we take the sum of. the first » terms in (A) 
as the value of f(a + h), the error lies between 


J” (x) A" /|n and "(x + h)h" /|n. 
- If f(x) increases (or decreases) from f"(0) to f"(x), and 
we take the sum of the first m terms in (B) as the value of 
J (x), the error lies between | 


f"(O)a"/[m and f(x) 2" /|n. 


* Cors. 2, 8, 4, §§ 93, 96, and the proofs for convergency in §§ 94-98 
may be omitted in the first reading of this chapter. 


EXPANSION OF SIN X. 15 


a” /|n = (0 when =z is finite and n = o. 


Cor. When n = © and 2 is finite, 
ft, = 0 when f(a + 6h) is finite, 
and fy, = 0 when f (6x) is finite. 


il 


94. To expand sinx and cosx. 


Sin # is a particular case of fx; hence, to expand sin a we 
use Maclaurin’s theorem, or (B). 


Here fe =sin x, ie FA as AD 
Jf'x = cos x, Base tt Uns ME 
7 e——sne, 7700; 
, ei Gost, ef) = — 4, 


Since Poesia oe fer, 
the four values given above will recur in sets. 
Substituting these values in (B), we obtain 
a ge gi eS UE ee aaa 


pee eine |b ir ame | 


The nth term in (1) is readily written out by inspection. 


+++ (1) 


Proof of (1).* Since f*« = sin(a# + n-7/2), fa and all its 
successive derivatives are continuous and finite for all values 
of z. Hence, by Cor. of § 93 and Cor. 3 of § 92, the series in 
(1) is the expansion of sin & for all finite values of z. 


* For a discussion of convergent series consult Taylor’s ‘ College 
Algebra,’? Osgood’s ‘‘ Introduction to Infinite Series,’’ or some more 
extended work on the Calculus. For the proof of convergency the scope 
of this work limits us to the use of the remainder after n terms in (A) 


or (B), 
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In like manner we obtain and prove 


ge? at g® Pid ess ap ila 1 

, = = ! ar ) 

mes 2k ee De 
Identity (2) could be obtained by differentiating (1). 
95. To deduce the exponential series. 

xloga , (# loga)? (x log a)"—* 
eS eee Bb. selene = eee eee ee em (e 
a®*=1+ I =r [2 a + Gat (1) 


Proof of (1). Here f"x% = (log a)" a”. 
Hence, when a is positive, fz and all its successive deriva- 
tives are continuous for all values of z. 


Riy= P00) = S rat ont 


When ~@ is finite, a is finite. 

By § 93, (@ log a)" /|n == 0 when n = © and z loga is finite. 

Hence, Ry, == 0 when n =~ and z= is finite. 

Therefore, the series in (1) is the expansion of a* when u is 
positive and 2 is finite. 


Cor. 1. Value of e%. Putting a=e in (1), we obtain 


ae 
= Bah 2 
e=142 agree peene = ap : (2) 
Cor. 2. Value of e. Putting x =1 in (2), we obtain 
al Ae, «1s ART 1 1 
ements: Cyc meie aay cane : (3) 


= 2.718281: + - 


96. Second form of remainder. If we denote the remainder 
after m terms in (1) of § 92 by P,A, and proceed as before, we 
obtain 

ls ee, 


Re Peon es maa = oye 


R 1 
eae 


LOGARITHMIC SERIES. {070 


97. To deduce the logarithmic series. 


“pa 3 nr—I1 >on 
log, (1 +2) =m («-F4+3- ats CA. ; ) (1) 
Eroop ey (1). pee == (1) |\n —1/ 0 + x) 
When « < —1, log (1 +) has no real value. 
When « = —1, the odd derivatives are discontinuous. 
When x > —1, fx and all its successive derivatives are con- 
tinuous. 
Using the second form of R,, we obtain 


of & Oz Te ee 8 ek 
Ry = (722) 1—06 


The second factor in &,, is finite, and the first factor — 0 
when n= and > —1 and <1 orz=1. 

Therefore, the series in (1) is the expansion of log (1 + x) 
when z >—1 and<+1orz=1. 

Putting x = 1 in (1), we obtain log, 2. 

Putting x = 1/2, we obtain log, (3 /2), or log,3 — log, 2; ete. 


Cor. 1. To deduce a series more rapidly convergent than 
that in (1), we put — a for & in (1) and obtain 


pee ee 

log, 1 -ay=m(—2-F-F- Fy.) (2) 
Subtracting (2) from (1), we obtain 
1+2 ph ahh 

——<—_ = — — —e Chie oh WI 8 

log. j—, ee ) (3) 

1 1+e ez41 
rae tee oe = ie 4 
pe aaa EE, 2S ea Zz (4) 


Substituting in (3) the values in (4), we obtain 


gl 1 Bh esas .), i 
1086 =2m(s a t+saccnt ©) 
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aval +1)=1 +2 at Ne oa ee i (6) 
. log, (2 ) = log,z m Fey 3Qz2+1) 2 


When z>0,0<a2<1; hence, the series in (6) is conver- 
gent for all positive valine of 2. 
Log, (z + 1) can be readily computed ied log,# is known. 


Cor. 2. If m=1, a =e and (5) becomes 


2a+1 1 iff 
ae =2(s 4 t+yg4pt ) @ 


Dividing (5) by (7) and denoting (x + 1) /z by N, we have 
log, V/log N = m, or log, N =m log N. (8) 


Cor. 3. Value of m. Putting V= a in (8), we obtain 
1=~m loga, or m=1/loga. (9) 


Cor. 4. Value of M. If M denotes the modulus of the 
common system whose base is 10, from (9) we have 


i 1 


Siice 10 300685 ae eee 


98. To deduce the binomial theorem, or 


(x alle re = yg” + mam} h + ae . am—2 f2 
eh ea eee 
[3 
sp ee 


id, 


(w +h)" is a particular case of f(a +h); hence, to expand 
(x + h)™ we use Taylor’s theorem, or (A). 
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Here S (x + h) = (a + hy"; Sana a a”, 
fie= man}, fon ne — 1) oe 


Se =m (m — 1) (m — 2) a"-3, 


Toe =n (te — 1) (mn — nig 2) aro +1, 
Substituting these values in (A), we obtain (1). 
Proof of (A)- fx = m Gn —1)+++(m—n + 1)a™—* 
Hence, fx and all its successive derivatives are continuous 
for all values of a. 
Using the second form of #,, we obtain 
R= ee (net dL) Cf ti Oh " (w+ 6h) 
ca n—1 Ga at) 
When « > hf arithmetically, and n =, the product of the 
first and second factors +0; hence, R,= 0. 
Hence, the binomial theorem holds true when the frst 
term is greater than the second arithmetically. 
When m is a positive integer, we obtain 
fre, yore = 0; JI 98 
hence, in this case, the expansion in (1) is a finite series of 
m +1 terms. 


99. Failure of Maclaurin’s theorem. The successive 
derivatives of log « are q and discontinuous when x = 0; 
hence, (B) fails to expand log z. 

For a like reason, (B) fails to expand 

Ciwamcse rt, yers- 2, @)/ 4, -sin(l /a),* << 

When (B) fails to expand fx, (A) will fail to expand 
f(a +h) for « = 0. 

For example, when z« = 0, (A) fails to expand log (x + h), cot (x + h), 
Versa (0 tai /t), -" % 

(A) may fail to expand f(# + h) for other values than « = 0. 

The limits between which any expansion holds true should 
be carefully determined. 
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EXAMPLES. 


20° ae ee 


. tant=ata+ 55 t+ ; 


315 


ed Ae gi 0? 


CU CT ree 


3 5 7 9 


Here. 9 f' 0 (Ue?) ie eit cn cee 


nf 0 ee Dt a OO OP tee ee GG, 

Lee peel nee alas Sieioee 

in—ly = as tafe el eh ghee —— 
bh ilal=tiae e+s 3 + o-4 mi) eer oe 77 


. From the series in example 3 find the value of r. 


Putting = 1/2, we obtain 


We Gi a 1 3 5 
Hila] — = SS = — on a eee Ns 
sin AGS Sekai a iF 


ZG 168 
., w = 3.141592- - -. 
BS PE ee 5 MUU oe 
; B06 Sl oat ry 720 7 


a2 sat 8a 3a8 


po ge are ase eal jet 
: = a? . 2 at 
“log (sine) 8 = 5 ae 
2 
. sin(e +2) =sine(1— +E, ) 
h ne hi 
a6 h— — — —— 
cos ( iB [6 int ) 


sinzcosh + coszsinh. 


. cos (« + h) = cosecosh — sinasinh. 


loga (& + h) 


2 3 (ee NS n 
=logaz +n(*#- 4 cana i Lats 


222 328 nan 


§ 94 
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Aer Ne hioga , (hloga)? (hlog a)n—1 
hf, ruth = qa 5 5 Rive 5 wieine 
a (la + Tice on Aenea et ). 


2 4 
12: log (1 +e) =log2 ++ — te 


23[4 


13. If fe =f(— 2), the expansion of fx will contain only even powers 
of x; while it fe = —f(—2), the expansion of fx will involve only odd 
powers of z. 


14. What powers of x will appear in the expansion of sinz? cosa ? 
tana? seca? sin—-1x%? tan—1a? (e*+ 1)/(e*—1) ? 


15. Regarding h as an increment of @, find from (A) the value of the 
corresponding increment of fx, 2 being reckoned (1) from any value of z, 
(2) from « = 0. 

Compare the second result with (B). 


16. Prove geometrically that 


S(e +h) =fe +hf’ (x + Oh), 
fx and f’x being continuous between # anda +h. 


17. When z =i, prove that 


L— sin & = v3i3 ; 1 = cos % =p? § 94 
a®*—1=vt; %— tan @ = v378; § 95 
x — tan—1a = v313 ; 1 — sec © = vo2?. 


18. From (2) of § 95 and (1) and (2) of § 94, show that 


Vj 4 
&.—1'=cosa + V—I1sing, 


HY —., 
#"—1 — eos — V—1 sine. 


and 
19. From the results in example 18, obtain the exponential values 


Vary VT at a LET 
. en Se x 1 ee Ay 
Lh == Soe ‘ Ss 
2V—1 2 


20. Find the limits of the error when we take the sum of n terms of 
the series as the value of a*; loga(l1 +a); (@+h)™. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MAXIMA AND MINIMA. 


100. A maximum of fx is a value of fx which is greater 
than those immediately preceding and immediately following. 
A minimum of fx is a value which is Jess than those imme- 
diately preceding and following. In defining and discussing 
maxima and minima of fx, it is assumed that x increases con- 
tinuously, and that fx is a continuous one-valued function. 


101. f'x ts positive immediately before and negative imme- 
diately after a maximum of fx; also f'x is negative immediately 
before and positive immediately after a minimum of fx. 

For fx is an increasing function immediately before and a 
decreasing function immediately after a maximum ; also, fx is 
a decreasing function immediately before and an increasing 
function immediately after a minimum (§ 12, Cor. 1). 


102. Any value of x which renders fx a maximum or a 
minimum is a root of f'x = 0 or f'x = w. 

From § 101 it follows that f’x changes its quality when fx 
passes through either a maximum or a minimum. 

When /'x is continuous for all values of x, f’x must pass 
through zero to change its quality. 

When ‘x is a fraction whose denominator becomes zero 
for some finite value of x, f'’x may change its quality by 
becoming a. 


For example, when « — 2 = 0 or = 2, the fraction a/ ( — 2) becomes 
ap and changes its quality. Again, tan x, or sin x/cos 2, becomes ap and 
changes its quality when cos = 0, or = 7/2. 
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The converse of this theorem is not true; that is, any root 
of f'x = 0 or fx = @ does not necessarily render fx either a 
maximum ora minimum. These roots are simply the critical 
values of x, for each of which the function is to be examined. 


108. Geometric illustration. 


Let adefh be the locus of y = fx. 

Then fx will be represented by the ordinate of the point (a, y), and f’x 
by the slope of the locus at the point (a, y). 

By definition, the ordinates Oa, Cc, and He represent maxima of fa ; 
while Bb, Dd, and Ff repre- \ 
sent minima (§ 100). 

The slope fx is positive 
immediately before a maxi- 
mum ordinate, and neg- 
ative immediately after; 
while the slope is negative 
immediately before a mini- 
mum ordinate and positive d 
after (§ 101). 

The slope f’x is 0 or ap at any point whose ordinate fx is either a 
maximum or a minimum, The slope f’x is discontinuous at the points 
e and f, where it changes its quality by becoming ap (§ 102). 

The slope fx is 0 at g, and ap at h; but it does not change its quality 
at either point, and neither Gg nor HA is a maximum or a minimum 
ordinate. 


e 


Nore. If the points e and f were shooting points (§ 153) instead of 
cusps (§ 151), fx would change abruptly from a positive finite value to a 
negative value, or vice versa; hence, § 102 is not strictly true when the 
locus of y = f(x) has a shooting point. 


104. Maxima and minima occur alternately. For between 
two maxima a function must change from a decreasing to an 
increasing function, and hence pass through a minimum. For 
a like reason, between two minima a function passes through 
a maximum. 

This principle is evident also from the locus in § 103. 


— 
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105. Let a be a critical value obtained from f!x = 0, and let 
a be substituted for x in the successive derivatives of fx. 

If the sirst derivative which does not vanish is of an even 
order, fa is a maximum or a minimum of fx according as this 
derivative is negative or positive. 

If the first derivative which does not vanish is of an odd 
order, fa is neither a maximum nor a minimum of fx. 


Since f'a=9, from Taylor’s theorem we have 
fla-—h)—fa=f"e- /2— fva-H /\38 +f"a-W /\4—"-54) 
S(ath)— fa=fla-W/2+ fla-h? /|3+fr%a-h*/|4+--- (2) 

If h be taken very small, the quality of the second member 
of (1) or (2) will be that of its first term ; hence, 

If f'a is —, fa>f(a—h) and fa>fi(@t+h); 


that is, fw is a maximum of fx. § 100 
If fais +, fax f(a—h) and fax f(at+h); 
> . that is, fa is a minimum of fz. § 100 


If f"a=0 and f'"a is not zero, fa is evidently neither a 
maximum nor a minimum of fx. 

If fla=fl"a=0, fa will evidently be a maximum or a 
minimum according as fa is — or +; and so on. 


Ex. Examine 423 — 1522+ 122 —1 for maxima and minima. 
Here fe=1222 — 302 + 12, 
and f’e= 242 — 30. 
The roots of f/’7=1222 — 30% +12=0 are 2 and 1/2; hence, the 
only critical values of x are 2 and 1/2. 
Ff’ (2)=+18; .. f(2), or — 5, is a minimum of fz; 
f’ (1/2)=—18; ..f(1/2), or 7/4, is a maximum of fx. 


Nore. The student should illustrate these properties of this function 
by constructing the locus of y = 403 — 1522+ 12a —1. 


yt 
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106. Let a be a critical value given by either t'x = 0 or 


f'x = a, and let h be a very small positive number; then 
Lf f'(a —h) is positive and f'(a +h) is negative, 
fa is a maximum of fx. 
Tf f'(a — h) ts negative and f'(a + h) is positive, 
fa is a minimum of fx. 


Tf f(a —h) and f'(a + h) have the same quality, 


§ 101 


§ 101 


fa is neither a maximum nor a minimum of fx. 


107. Auxiliary principles. By the following obvious prin- 
ciples we may often simplify the solution of problems in 


maxima and minima: 


(i) Since fx and log (fx) increase and decrease together, any value of 
x which renders fe a maximum or a minimum renders log (fx) a maxi- 


mum or a minimum; and conversely. 


(ii) Since when fx increases its reciprocal decreases, any value of z 
which renders fe a maximum or a minimum renders its reciprocal a 


minimum or a maximum. 


(iii) Any value of x which renders c(fx), c being positive, a maxi- 
mum or a minimum renders fe a maximum or a minimum; and con- 
versely. If c is negative and fa is a maximum, c(fa) is a minimuin. 

(iv) Any value of x which renders ¢ + fx a maximum or a minimum 


renders fz a maximum or a minimum; and conversely. 


(v) Any value of « which renders fx positive, and a maximum or a 
minimum, renders (fx)” a maximum or a minimum, n being any positive 


whole number. 
EXAMPLES. 
Examine fx for maxima and minima when 


1h, Sa eS Say, 
f’(l)is—; ..f(1), or 4, is a maximum of fx. 
bi be f’ (5) is +; ..£(5), or — 28, is a minimum of fe. 


nn 

4) 

{ 

7 2 oto Ot Oe? — |. 


Ans. f(1), or 0, is a max.; f(3), or > 28, is a min, 
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3. frase — 12528 + 21602. 
Ans. f(— 4) and f(3) are max.; f(— 3) and f(4) are min. 


Ce p= — Bie ode Uc 


Here f’(1)=0, f” (1) =0, and f’” (1) =6; hence, f (1) is neither 
a maximum nor a minimum of fz (§ 105). 


5. fr=2a3 — 2142 + 86x — 20. 


6. fre=e—322 +62 +7. 
Ans. No real value of x renders f(x) a max. or a min. 


7. Examine c + V4 a2z? — 2 ax? for maxima and minima. 


By § 107 any value of « which renders c + V4a*x2 —2az® a 
maximum or a minimum renders 


V4 a0? —2ax3, 4a2x?—2ae3, or 2axr?—23 
a maximum or a minimum. 
Hence, we let fr = 2 ax? — 23, etc. 


Ans. cisamin.; and c+ 8a?V3/9 is a max. 


8. Examine b + c(# — a)?/3 for maxima and minima. 


Let fa =(e — a)?. Ans. bis a min. 


9. Examine (x — 1)*(x + 2) for maxima and minima. 
fe = (@ — 1)8(@ + 2)2 (Ta + 5). 
Hence, the critical values are 1, — 2, and— 5/7. 


if (lh) as — and (len) aisieiar 


«.f (1), or 0, is a min. of fx. § 106 
¥ 


Fo (S570 — 2) ais bande (07 We yee 
«.f(— 5/7) 1s & max. of fr 
J’ (—2 —h) and f’(— 2 + h) are both +; 


hence, f(— 2) is neither a maximum nor a minimum of fe. 


In this example the method in § 106 is preferable to that in 
§ 105. - 


pe 
+x 
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(a — x)8 , aes 
~—,-— for maxima and minima. 
a—2% 


EES ODAC AO (1h D> 

fx = 0 gives =a ora/4; 

J % = ap gives (a —24)?=0, or2=a/2. § 102 
Ff (a/4—h)is —, and f’(a/4+h)is+; 

-. J (a/4) is a min. of fa. 


10. Examine 


When a= a, or a/2, fx does not change its quality; hence, 
neither fa nor f(a /2) is a maximum or a minimum of fz. 


v2—Tx+6 ae) 
ea TOE for maxima and minima. 


Ans. f(4) isa max.; (16) a min. 


11. Examine 


(@@ +2) 


e= 3)3 for maxima and minima, 
Ans. f(3) isa max; f(13) a min. 


12. Examine 
13. If fe=ax(x + a)? (a — a)3, f(— a) and f(a/3) are maxima, and 
J (— a@/2) is a minimum. 

14. V2 is a maximum of sin 6 + cos #. 

15. eisa minimum of z#/logza. 

16. 1 is a maximum of 2 tan @ — tan? @. 

17. e!/e is a maximum of g!/2, 

18. 3V3/4 is a maximum of sin@(1+cos6). . 


19. 6/(1 + tan 6) is a maximum when 6=cos@. \ 


Examine the reciprocal of this function for maxima and minima. 


20. Show that 2 is a maximum ordinate and — 26 a minimum ordi- 
nate of the curve y = 7° —5a*+ 523 +1. 


21. Show that a/3 is a maximum ordinate and 0 a minimum ordinate 
of the curve y = (2% — a)1/3 (a—a)?/8. 


22. Show that 3V3 /16 is a maximum ordinate of the curve 
y = sin® x cosx. 
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PROBLEMS IN MAXIMA AND MINIMA. 


1. Find the altitude of the maximum cylinder that can be inscribed 
in a given right cone. 
‘Let DAB be a section through the axis of the 
cone and the inscribed cylinder. 
Let a= DO, b= AC, y = MC, « = IM, and 
V =the volume of the cylinder ; 


D 


I AT then Vay 

From the similar triangles ADC and IDH, 
y = (b/a) (a—2); 

AM C KB « V=2(b/a)?2(a— 2). 


V will be a maximum when «(a — z)? is a Maximum. 
Hence, let fe=x(a—7z)?, etc. 
Ans. The altitude of the cylinder =1/3 that of the cone. 


2. Find the altitude of the maximum cone that can be inscribed in a 
sphere whose radius is r. 


Let ACD and ACB be the semicircle and the triangle which gener- 


e ate the sphere and the cone, respectively. 


Let i AB Bt, an 
V = the volume of. the cone; 
then V =4aey?. 
y2= AB-BD=2z(2r—2); 
-t Lee: -, V= tne? (27 —2). 


V will be a maximum when z?(2r — 2) is a maximum, 
Ans. The altitude of the cone =4/3 the radius of the sphere. 


3. Find the altitude of the maximum cylinder that can be inscribed in 


cae a sphere whose radius is 7. 
e Let %= AB, and y= BE; 
then V = 2 ray? = 2 wa (r2 — x2). 
A B Ans. Altitude = 2rvV3/3. 


4. The capacity of a closed cylindrical vessel is c; find the ratio of its 
altitude to the diameter of its base when its entire inner surface is a 
minimum; find its altitude. 
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Let wu equal the radius of the base, « the altitude, and S the entire 
inner surface ; then 


j c= rru?, (1) 

and S=2 nu? + 2 weu. (2) 
From (1), du /dx= —u/2«x. (8) 
From (2), dS = 4 nudu + 2 radu + 2 ruda. (4) 


When S is a minimum, dS/dz = 0, or dS =0; hence, 
du/dz = —u/(2u+2). (5) 
From (3) and (5), we obtain 
2% =2uta2, or r=2u. (6) 
Hence, as S evidently has a minimum value, it is a minimum when 


the altitude of the cylinder is equal to the diameter of its base. 
From (1) and (6), we find the altitude 


3 
T=2VC/22. 


2 


5. Find the maximum rectangle which can be inscribed in the ellipse 
e/ae+y?/P=1,. (1) 
Let (x, y) be the vertex of the rectangle in the first quadrant, and 
let wu denote the area; then 
u=4czy. (2) 
Differentiating (1) and (2), and proceeding as in example 4, we 
find that the maximum area is 2 ab. 


6. Find the maximum cylinder which can be inscribed in an oblate 
spheroid whose semi-axes are a and b. 


The ellipse which generates the spheroid is 
a /a2+ y?/b=1. (1) 
Let (x, y) be the vertex in the first quadrant of the rectangle 
which generates the inscribed cylinder; then 
V =2 2yz?. (2) 
7. The capacity of a cylindrical vessel with open top being constant, 


what is the ratio of its altitude to the radius of its base when its inner 
surface is a minimum ? 


8. A square piece of sheet lead has a square cut out at each corner ; 
find the side of the square cut out when the remainder of the sheet will 
form a vessel of maximum capacity, 
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9. The radius of a circular piece of paper is r; find the are of the 
sector which must be cut from it that the remaining sector may form 
the convex surface of a cone of maximum volume. < 

Ans, Arc =22r(1—V6/3). 
Let = the altitude of the cone ; 
then V = 12 (r? — x?) /3. 


10. A person, being in a boat 3 miles from the nearest point of the 

beach, wishes to reach in the shortest time a place 5 miles from that 

/ point along the shore; supposing he can walk 5 miles an hour, but row 

/ H C comml , only at the rate of 4 miles an hour, required the place where he must 


J land. Ans. 1 mile from the place to be reached. 
11, Find the maximum right cone that can be inscribed in a given 
right cone, the vertex of the required cone being at the centre of the 


base of the given cone. Ans. The ratio of their altitudes is 1:3. 


12. A Norman window consists of a rectangle surmounted by a semi- 
circle. Given the perimeter, required the height and the breadth of the 
window when the quantity of light admitted is a maximum. 


Ans. The radius of the semicircle = the height of the rectangle. 


13. Prove that, of all circular sectors having the same perimeter c, the 
sector of maximum area is that in which the circular arc is double the 


radius. ro = X / Sie 


Let x = the radius of the sector; 
L(¢C— 22). 


then area = 
‘ 2 


vod \ 14, Find the maximum convex surface of a cylinder inscribed in a 
{7 x| ~cone whose altitude is b, and the radius of whose base is a. 


= Ans. Maximum surface = zab/2. 


6 15, Find the altitude of the cylinder of maximum conyex surface that 
can be inscribed in a given sphere whose radius is r. 


Ans. Altitude = rv2. 
“ 16. Find the altitude of the cone of maximum convex surface that can 
be inscribed in a given sphere whose radius is r. 


Ans. Altitude = 47/3. 
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17. A privateer has to pass between two lights, A and B, on opposite 
headlands. The intensity of each light is known, and also the distance 
between them. At what point must the privateer cross the line joining 
the lights so as to be in the light as little as possible ? 


Let c= the distance AB, 
and «=the distance from A to any point P on AB. 

Let a and b be the intensities of the lights A and B, respectively, 
at a unit’s distance. The intensity of a light at any point equals its 
intensity at a unit’s distance divided by the square of the distance 
of the point from the light. 

Hence, the function whose minimum we seek is 


a/x* 4 bY (6 —@)?. 


Ans. x =cal/3/(ql/3 + 61/3), 


18. The flame of a lamp is directly over the centre of a circle whose 
radius is r; what is the distance of the flame above the centre when the 
circumference is illuminated as much as possible ? 


Let A be the flame, P any point on the cireum- =! 


ference, and«w—= AC. ‘The intensity of illumina- 
tion at P varies directly as sin CPA, and inversely 

as the square of PA. Hence, the function whose 
maximum is required is ax /(r? + x)3/2, where r P 
is the radius of the circle, and a is the intensity of 
illumination at a unit’s distance from the flame. 


Ans. &= rv2/2. 


19. On the line joining the centres of two spheres, find the point from 
which the maximum of spherical surface is visible. 


Let cp =r, CP=R, cC =a, P. 
andcA =~, A being any point Pp 
on mM. From A draw the tan- 
gents Ap and AP; then the 
sum of the zones whose alti- c n m A M N C 
tudes are nm and NM, respec- 
tively, is the function whose maximum is required. 

By geometry this function is 


2a[ 7 +#t(E ee )\ 


Ans. 2 = ar?/2/ (r3/2 + R3/2), 
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20. Assuming that the work of driving a steamer through the water 
varies as the cube of her speed, show that her most economical rate per 
hour against a current running c¢ miles per hour is 3¢/2 miles per 
hour. 


Let v = the speed of the steamer in miles per hour. 
Then av? = the work per hour, a being a constant ; 
and v — c= the actual distance advanced per hour. 


Hence, av? /(v — c) = the work per mile of actual advance. 


21. The amount of fuel consumed by a certain ocean steamer varies as 
the cube of her speed. When her speed is 15 miles per hour she con- 
sumes 44 tons of coal per hour at $4 per ton. The other expenses are 
$12 per hour. Find her most economical speed and the minimum cost 


of a voyage of 2080 miles. Ans. 10.4 miles per hour; $3600. 


22. Find the parabola of minimum area which shall circumscribe a 
given circle whose radius is r. Ans. y2=rez. 


23. One dark night the captain of a man-of-war saw a privateersman 
crossing his path at right angles and at a distance ahead of c miles. The 
privateersman was making a miles an hour, while the man-of-war could 
make only b miles in the same time. The captain’s only hope was to 
cross the track of the privateersman at as short a distance as possible 
under his stern, and to disable him by one or two well-directed shots ; 
so the ship’s lights were put out and her course altered so as to effect 
this. Show that the man-of-war crossed the privateersman’s track 
(c /b) \/(a? — 6?) miles astern of the latter. 


24. The limited line 4B lies without and is oblique to the indefinite 
line CD; find the point P in CD so that the angle 4 PB will be a maxi- 
mum. Ans. If AB produced meets CD in C, PC = VAC: BC. 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
POINTS OF INFLEXION. CURVATURE. EVOLUTES. 


108. A curve is concave upward or downward at any point 
(x, y) according as d’y /Ax* is positive or negative. 


When a curve, as ab, is concave upward, tan ¢ or dy /dx 
evidently increases when & increases; hence, by Cor. of § 80, 
dy /dx? is positive. 

When a curve, as ed, is concave downward, tan ¢ or dy /dx 
evidently decreases when x increases; hence, d’*y/dx? is neg- 
ative. 


109. A point of inflexion is a point, as P, where the tan- 
gent crosses the curve at the point of contact. 

On opposite sides of a point of inflex- 
ion, as P, the curve is concave in oppo- 
site directions, and d*v /dx? has opposite 
signs; hence, at a point of inflexion 
dy /dx has either a maximum or a mini- 
mum value (§ 101). 

Therefore, to examine a curve for 
points of inflexion, we examine its slope dy/d« for maxima 
and minima. 

The road or path whose grade is aPb is steepest at the point of 
inflexion, P. 


S 


\2 
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EXAMPLES. 


\ 


(1) Examine y = a+ c(z + b)? for points of.inflexion. 
Here d?y (dz? = 6 c(a + 5). 
The root of 6c(a + b)=0 


is — b, and 6c (x + bd) evidently changes from — to + when & passes 
through —b; hence, (—}, a) is a point of inflexion, or a point of 
minimum slope. To the right of (— b, a) the curve is concave upward. 


‘ 


0 Examine «3 — 3 ba? + a2y = 0 for points of inflexion. 
Ans. (b, 2b3/a?) is a point of inflexion, or of maximum slope, to 
the right of which the curve is concaye downward. 


3. Examine y = 23 — 322 — 9x + 9 for points of inflexion. 
Ans. (1, —2) isa point of inflexion, to the right of which the curve 
is concave upward. 


4, Examine y = ¢ sin(x/a) for points of inflexion. 
Ans. (0; 0), (22a7; 0), (2a, 0), <= — 


5. Examine the witch of Agnesi y = 8a?/(a?+ 4a?) for points of 
inflexion. Ans. (£2aV3/3, 34/2). 


6. Examine the curve y = 23/ (a? + x?) for points of inflexion. 


Ans. (0, 0), (aV3, 8aV3/4), (—avV3, —3aV3/4). 


110. Polar curves. From the figure it is evident that 
when a polar curve, as a, is concave toward the pole, p or OD 
increases as p increases; hence, dp /dp is positive. 


b 


D 


When a curve, as ed, is conyex toward the pole, p decreases 
as p increases; hence, dp/dp is negative. 
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That is, a polar curve is concave or convex toward the pole 
according as dp /dp is positive or negative. 


At a point of inflexion on a polar curve, dp /dp changes its 
quality, and therefore p is a maximum or a minimum; and 
conversely. Hence, to examine a polar curve for points of 
inflexion, we examine p for maxima and minima. 


Ex. Examine the lituus p20 = a? for points of inflexion. 


D) 


pi p? 2 ap 
a : 63, (9 
Vet (p/dp Vie ta 
OD AE). 
“dp (4a* + pt)372 


Here 


Hence, p = avV2 renders p a maximum; therefore, (av2, 1/2) is a 
point of inflexion. 

In the logarithmic spiral p = a®, dp /dp is always positive; hence, the 
curve, being concaye toward the pole at all points, has no point of 
inflexion. 


111. The curvature of any curve, as APQ (§ 112, fig.), at 
any point, as P, is the s-rate at which the curve bends at P, 
or the s-rate at which the tangent revolves, where s denotes 
the length of the variable are AP. 


112. The curvature of a curve at (x, y) is dp/ds radians 
to a unit of s. 

Let AP = s, and let ¢ denote 
(in radians) the variable angle 
XMP as P moves along the 
curve APQ; then, evidently, 
the curvature of APQ at P 
equals the s-rate of ¢, or 


dd / ds. 


113. Curvature of a circle. Let APQ@ be the are of a 
circle whose radius is 7; then the angle MBN, or A¢, will 
equal the angle subtended by PQ, or As, at its centre. 
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Hence, by § 37, we have 
A¢p=As/r; ..dp/ds=1/r. § 11 
That is, the curvature of a circle is constant, and equals 
1/r radians to a unit of are. 
For example, if r = 5, the circle bends uniformly at the rate of 1/5 


radian to a unit of arc. 
If r=1/3, the curvature of the circle is 3 radians per unit of arc. 


114. Circle of curvature. The curvature of any curve 
except the circle varies from one point to another. A circle 
tangent to a curve and having the same curvature as the curve 
_at the point of contact is called the circle of curvature at tliat 
point; its radius is called the radius of curvature; and its 
centre, the centre of curvature. 

Let & denote the radius of the circle of curvature at any 
point of a curve ; then, since the curvature of the curve, or 
dg /ds, equals the curvature of the circle, we have 


dp /ds =1/R, or R =ds/d¢. 


If at P (§ 112, fig.) the direction of the path of (x, y) became constant, 
(x, y) would trace the tangent at P; if at P the change of direction of 
the path became uniform with respect to s, (x, y) would trace the circle 
of curvature at P. 


115. Zo find R in terms of x and y. 


ds /da = [1 + (dy /dx)?}'”*. § 33, Cor. 1 
¢ = tan! (dy /dz); § 33 
dp dy fda? 
“"da 1+ (dy/dzy? 
2737/2 
os ds _ {1 ma fa sp (1) 
dob d*y / da 
fi will be positive or negative according as d?y /dz? is posi- 
tive or negative; that is, according as the curve is concave 
upward or downward. 
If we take the reciprocals of the members of (1), we obtain 
the curvature. 
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EXAMPLES. 
Find & and the curvature of each of the following curves: 
1. The parabola y? = 4 pz. 
dy /da =2p/y, Py / dx? = —4p?/y?. 
Substituting these values in (1) of § 115, we obtain 
=o yrt4aprs/? y3 _ 2(a + ps7? 
( y? ) 4 p? * pi/2 
We neglect the quality of R, since the quality of d?y / dx? indicates 
whether the curve is concave upward or downward. 
At the vertex (0, 0), R = 2p, and the curvature is (1/2) radian 
to a unit of arc. 


9 


2. The equilateral hyperbola 2 ry = a. R= (a? + y?)3/2/ a2. 


Ne art 
ds (aty? + b4x2)3/2 


eee eye 
3. The ellipse a aR The ile 
The maximum curyature is a/b?, and the minimum b/a?. 
4. The curve y = xt — 42% — 1822 at (0,0). R=1/36. 


dp _ my é 
ds (m2 + y?)3/2 


5. The logarithmic curve y = a*. 


de Baty 
ds (9y* + at)8/2 


6. The cubical parabola y? = az. 


ie Rae cy cloid 2 — vers_(y/7) = Vv 29y — 7. R=2V2ry. 


At the highest point R = 4r, or the maximum of R is 4r. 


a dp_ a 
—— Vy —2/a), Sot Soe 
8. The catenary y = 5 (e"/« + e~*/) ds ¥? 


9. The hypocycloid 22/3 + 2/3 = a?/%, 1 = (Cp 


1/2 
10. The curve 21/2 + yl/2 = al/2. dp _ Feaibis 4 : 
‘ (ihe Pa She Ie: 


db 8 xnry 


11. The curve 7? = 6 2? + 23. as At ae + oye? 
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116. Zo find R in terms of p and 0. 
From (4) and (10) of § 63, we have 


o=0+y, yY=tan? Tp [a0 
Cee Se ee aes nae ee ee 
“do. ‘do dO ~—p* + (dp /d6) 
ab _ p? +2 (dp/dd)’ — p-Fp/dh 
adh ee p? + (dp /d0)? 


— dp /d6 pp? +2 (dp /d6)’ — p-d’p /d? 


EXAMPLES. 


Find R in each of the following curves : 


1. The spiral of Archimedes p = aé. 


2. 
3. 
4 
5. 


Here dp/da@=a, d*p/dé?=0; 
hey (ocr OPS OP aly es 
p? + 2a? 2 + 2 
. The logarithmic spiral p = a. R= pV1 + (log a)?. 
The lemniscate p? = a? cos 2 4. R= a?/3p. 
. The cardioid p = a(1 — cos 6). R=2V2ap /3. 
. The curve p= a sec? (6/2). R= 2a sec? (0/2). 


117. Co-ordinates of centre of curvature. Let P(z, y) 


be any point on the curve ad, 
and C(a, 8) the corresponding 
centre of curvature. 
Then PC equals & and is per- 
pendicular to the tangent PD. 
Hence, Z BCP =7 ADP 
= oh. 
OA = OE — BP, 
AC=EP+ BC; 
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that is, a=x—fsingd, B=y+Roos¢; (1) 
_, pdy — da 
or a=2 ia. Boyt (2) 


« Substituting in (2) the values of R and ds, we have 


P(A] s+(d) 
dx dz. dx 
, =y+——- +: 


d?y / dx? B=y d?y / da? © 


a=Z 


118. Evolutes and involutes. If the point (a, y) moves 
along the curve IZN, by equa- 
tions (3) of § 117 the point 5, 2 
(a, 8) will trace some other 
curve,as AB. Thecurve AB, 
which is the locus of the cen- 
tres of curvature of MN, is 
called the evolute of MN. 

To express the inverse rela- 
tion, JZN is called the involute 
of AB. Q . 


119. Properties of the involute and evolute. 
I. From Cor. 1 of § 33 and ds = Rdd, we have 
dx = cos dds = Kf cos $d¢, (1) 
and dy = sin ¢dds = F sin ddd. (2) 
Differentiating equations (1) of § 117, and using the rela- 
tions given in (1) and (2), we obtain 
da = dx — Rk cos ¢dd — sin 6dk = — sin odh, (3) 
dB = dy — & sin ¢d¢ + cos ¢dk = cos dh. (4) 
Dividing (4) by (8), we obtain 
dB /da = — cot ¢ = — dx /dy. 
That is, the normal to the involute at (x, y), as P, (§ 118, fig.), 
is tangent to the evolute at the corresponding point (a, B), as Cy. 
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II. Squaring and adding (3) and (4), we obtain 
da? + dp? = dk’. 

Let s denote the length of an arc of the evolute; then 
da’ + dp? = ds’. 

Hence, OS == £0 Was rei, 


That is, the difference between two radii of curvature, as 
O;P, and C,P, (§ 118, fig.), is egual to the corresponding are of 
the evolute, as OC. 


These two properties show that the involute JZN can be 
traced by a point in a string unwound from the evolute AB. 
From this property the evolute receives its name. 


120. Zo find the equation of the evolute of a given involute. 
Differentiating the equation of the involute and using equa- 
tions (3) of § 117, we obtain a and £ in terms of a and y. 
These two equations and that of the involute form a system 
of three equations between a, 8, x, and y. 

Eliminating « and y from these equations, we obtain a rela- 
tion between a and 8, or the equation sought. 


EXAMPLES. 
Find the equation of the evolute of 
BO 1. The parabola y? = 4 pa. (1) 
" dy/dx=2p/y, Py /dae = —4p2/y. 
Substituting these values in (8) of § 117, 


we obtain 
C=seF2p, po—y ssp; 
O “& = (a—2p)/3, y = — V4 pp. 


Substituting these values of # and y in (1), 
we obtain 


6? = 4(a@—2p)8/27 p, (2) 
as the equation of the evolute of (1). 


H The locus of (2) is the semi-cubical parab- 
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ola. Thus, if nom is the locus of (1), F being the focus, then HAB is 
the locus of (2), where OA = 2p = 2: OF. 


2. The ellipse a2y? + b2a2 = a2b2, (1) 
ata \2/8 big \278 
a 2 — . 
Here e3 (aa) Fhe nh (acm) 
Hence, the equation of the evolute of (1) is 
(aa)?/3 + (bB)2/8 = (a? — b?)2738, § 155, fig. 9 


3. The cycloid = r vers—l(y/r) = v2 ry. 
eae) ey ae 


dx y "a oy 

UY — —B; 2= a—2V—27r8 — B 

“. @ =r vers—!(—B/r) + V— 2 7rB — 6. (1) 
R 

12 


bd 


The locus of (1) is another cycloid equal to the given cycloid, the 
highest point being at the origin. 

That is, the evolute of a cycloid is an equal cycloid. 

Thus, the evolute of the arc OR is the are OS, which equals RX ; 
and the eyolute of RX is SX, which equals OR. 


4. The hyperbola 62x? — a2y? = a?b?. 


5. Find the length of one branch of the cycloid. 
Here R=2V2ry; «.SR=4r. 
ORX =2-O0OS =2-SR=8r. 
6. The length of the evolute of the ellipse is 4 (a3 — b*) /ab. 
Find four times the difference between F at (0, 6) and R at (a, 0). 
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7. Find the length of an arc of the eyolute of the parabola y? = 4pz 

in terms of the abscissas of its extremities. 
2 (Gila) eco 
Ts 


p 
GONG 
he ) 2 p. 


Are AC = CP — AO= 2p Example 1, fig. 


=F ( 


8. Show that in the catenary y = (Cera S), 


a=a—4 tf 0p — Aye 


9. Find the centre of curvature, and the equation of the evolute, of 
the hypocycloid 72/3 + y2/3 = q2/3, 
Ans. @=art+ 3 a1 /3y2/3 ; B=yt322/3y1/3; 
(a+ B)?278 + (@ — B)2/8 = 2 a278, 


CHAPTER IX. 
ENVELOPES. ORDER OF CONTACT. OSCULATING CURVES. 


121, Family of curves. If in the equation, 


S(@, y, 4) = 9, 
different values are assigned to a, the resulting equations will 
represent a series of curves differing in position or form, but 
all belonging to the same class or family of curves. 


For example, if different values are assigned to @ in the equation, 
(% — a)? + y? = 12, 

the loci of the resulting equations will be a series of circles all having their 
centres on the z-axis and the same radius r (§ 122, fig.). 

As used in this chapter, the word curve includes the straight line. 

The quantity a, which is constant for the same curve, but 
different for different curves, is called the parameter of the 
family. Any two curves of the family which correspond to 
nearly equal values of a are called consecutive curves. 

Of the families considered in this chapter the consecutive 
curves intersect. 


122. Envelopes. If when consecutive curves approach 
indefinitely near each other, 
their points of intersection 
approach limits, the locus of 
these limits is called the envel- 
ope of the family. 


For example, if @ is a variable 
parameter, the envelope of the fam- 
ily of curves represented by the equation, 

(x — a)? + y? = 25, 
is evidently the two lines y = + 5. 
This envelope is evidently tangent to each curve of the family. 
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123. The envelope is tangent to each curve of the family. 
Let A, B, C represent three consecutive curves of the family. 
Let P be the point of intersection of the curves A and 5, and 
Q that of Band C. Conceive the curves A and C to approach 
the curve B, so that are PQ = 0; then, since the limits of 


P and @Q are on both the envelope and the curve B, the limit 
of the secant MP@QN will be a common tangent to the envelope 
and the curve B. Hence, the envelope is tangent to the curve 
B at their common point. 


124, To find the equation of the envelope of a family of 
curves. 

Let S(&, y, a) = 0, (1) 
and S(a, y, a+ Aa) = 0, (2) 
be the equations of any two consecutive curves. 

Subtracting (1) from (2) and dividing by Aa, we have 


F(@, y, a+ Aa) — f(z, y, a) _ 
<< hn ee ee (3) 


By algebra the intersections of (1) and (3) are the same as 
those of (1) ae (2). 
Making Aa = 0, from (3) we obtain Cor notation see § 133) 


AS F(@, y, a) = 0. (4) 


The intersections of (1) and (4) are, therefore, the Limits of 
the intersections of (1) and (2). Eliminating a between (1) 
and (4), we obtain the equation of the envelope. 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the envelope of the family of straight lines represented by the 
equation y = az + m/a. (1) 
Differentiating (1) with respect to a, we have 
0=x2—m/a?. (2) 
Eliminating @ between (1) and (2), we obtain 
y =4ime ; (3) 
that is, the envelope is the parabola (8). 


2. Find the envelope of the hypotenuse of the right-angled triangles 
which have the constant area c. 


Let @ and 6 denote the lengths of the sides of the right triangles, 
and assume these sides as the co-ordinate axes; then we have 


t/aty/B=1, ap=2c (1) 
Eliminating 8 between equations (1), we obtain 
tf/atay/2c=1. (2) 
Differentiating (2) with respect to a, we have 
—2/a+y/2c=0. (3) 
Eliminating @ between (2) and (3), we obtain 
ty =c/2; 


that is, the envelope is an hyperbola to which the sides of the tri- 
angle are asymptotes. 


3. Find the envelope of a line of constant length c whose extremities 
move along two fixed rectangular axes. 


Let @ and £ be the intercepts of the line on the axes; then 


tj/atry/p=1, a + p= c?, (1) 
Differentiating equations (1), we obtain 
oe) a8 eee le, 
a. pda’ eo ia (2) 


Dividing the first of equations (2) by the second, we have 
w/a _y/B _afaty/B_1, 
a p2 a + p2 2 
a = (xe2)1/8, B= (yc2)1/8, 
Substituting these values in either of equations (1), we find the 
envelope to be the hypocycloid #?/3 + y#/8 = c?/3,  (§ 155, fig. 8.) 
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4. Find the envelope of the family of lines whose equation is 
t/at+y/sB=1, 
a and 6 having the relation a/1 + B/m =1. 
Ans. («£/1)1/2 + (y/m)}/2 =1. 


5. Find the envelope of the family of ellipses defined by the equations 
w/o + y?/e=1, at /m? + p/n? = 1. ‘ 
Ans. The four lines t2/mty/n=1. 


6. Find the envelope of the family of right lines, 


i Ons V aFat —p%, (1) 
where a is the variable parameter. 
aa ba 
Here =. .~_ae ——————————— 2 
Vata — b2 ava? — a2 @) 


Substituting this value of @ in (1), we obtain 


jae De) oe ee 


a V2? — a2 a 


or FA MOR Hy Al = (8) 
In equations (1) and (2) the upper signs go together. 
Here, as in example 1, the equation of the tangent is given and 
that of the curve is required; hence, the method of envelopes has 
sometimes been called ‘‘ the inverse method of tangents.”’ 


7. Find the envelope of the family of parabolas y? = a(x — a), a@ 
being a variable parameter. Ans. y = 2/2. 


8. Find the envelope of the family of circles whose diameters are the 
double ordinates of the parabola y? = 4 pa. Ans. y2=4p(p+2). 


9. Find the envelope of the family of circles whose diameters are the 
double ordinates of the ellipse x?/a? + y2/b2? = 1. 


Ans. 22/(a? + 6?) + 92/0? = 1. 


10. Show that the envelope of the normals to any curve, MN (§ 118, 
fig.), is the evolute AB of that curve. 


Let P; approach P3 as its limit; then the intersection of the nor- 
mals P,02 and P30 3 will evidently approach Qs; as its limit. 
Hence, the evolute AB is the envelope of the normals to MN. 
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11. Using the principle in example 10, find the evolute of the parabola 
y? = 4 pz, having given the equation of the normal in the form 


y = a(t — 2p) — pa®. 


12. Find the envelope of the family of ellipses 
22/02 + y2/(k — a)? =1, 
a@ being a variable parameter. Ans, 12/8 + y2/8 = 278, 


13. Find the envelope of the family of parabolas 
¥ = ae — ( Zz a?) a? /2p, 
a being a variable parameter. Ans. 2? =—p(pt+2y). 


125. Different orders of contact. Let APB and CPD be 
any two curves, and let P, Y, & be three of their points of 
intersection. Suppose 
that QY moves toward P 
and becomes coincident 
with it. The curves are 
then said to have contact 
of the first order at P. 

At such a point the 
curves do not cross each 
other, since CP and QH 
are on the same side of 
APB. 

Again, suppose that Q and & both become coincident with 
P. Three points of intersection will then coincide at P, and 
the curves are said to have contact of the second order. 

At such a point the curves cross each other, since CP and 
RD are on opposite sides of APB. 

If four points of intersection become coincident at P, the 
contact is of the third order, and the curves do not cross at P. 

In general, if (k +1) points of intersection coincide at P, 
the contact is said to be of the kth order, and the curves will, or 
will not, cross at P according as the order of contact is even 


or odd. 
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126. Analytic conditions for contact of the kth order. 
Let the curves y = fx and y = oz intersect in the points P,, 
Py bee 

Let OM, = a, and let 
h denote the distances 
from J, to the ordinates 
M,P,, M,P2, M3Ps, °° *; 
that is, let 
OM: M, ee 0, UU, UM; ---. 
Then, for each of these values of 4, we have 


o(ath)=f(ath), or 0O=f(ath)—d(ath). (A) 


Expanding the second member of (1) by Taylor’s theorem, 
we have 


=f 


0 =(fa~ $0) + (f'a— bla) h+(f"a—~ $a) 


3 h¥ 
+ (fa da) et + fa ga) to (2) 


If P, coincides with P,, that is, if two values of A are zero; 
by the theory of equations, from (2) we have 


ja = da, S'a=0'a. (8) 


Hence, (3) are the two conditions for contact of the first 
order. 
If three values of / are zero, from (2) we have 


fa = oa, fae= ¢'a, jf 'a= da. (4) 


Hence, (4) are the three conditions for contact of the second 
order. 
In general, if k + 1 values of h are zero, from (2) we have 


fa — a, a ite: = dia, fla ee Na, Ty ae =< d*a. (5) 


Hence, (5) are the & + 1 conditions for contact of the kth 
order. 
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Or, in the differential notation, if when a =a 
y, dy/dx, dy/de, +--+, d*y/dak 
all have the same values in one of two equations as in the 


other, the loci of these equations have contact of the kth 
order at (a, y). 


Ex. Find the values of a, b, c when the curves 
; y =ax?+ be +c and y = log(# — 8) 
have contact of the second order at the point (4, 0). 


From y = log ( — 3), we have when « = 4, 


y=0, dy/dx =1, dy /dx? = — 1, (1) 
From 7 = az? + bx + c, we have when x = 4, 
y=l16a+4b+c, dy/dt=8at+b, dy/dx?=2a. (2) 


Equating the values of y, dy/dx, and d?y/dx? in (1) and (2), we 
obtain 


(6G 4 Oe — Oe SO. Oi — Ihe? Gall, (8) 
Solving system (3), we obtain 
C—— 25 bib, 6 = — 12; 
Hence, the curve y = — x?/2+5a@— 12 has contact of the second 


order with the curve 7 = log (x — 3) at the point (4, 0). 

Only three independent conditions can be imposed on the three general 
constants a, b, c; hence, in general, the given curves cannot have an 
order of contact above the second. 


127. Osculating curves. The straight line of closest contact 
(a tangent) has, in general, contact of the first order ; for two 
and only two independent conditions can be imposed upon 
the two arbitrary constants in the general linear equation, 


y=me +e. 
The circle of closest contact, called the osculating circle, has, 
in general, contact of the second order; for three and only 


three independent conditions can be imposed upon the three 
arbitrary constants in the general equation of the circle, 


@—at(y—bp=r, 
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The parabola of closest contact, called the osculating parabola, 
has, in general, contact of the third order; for the general 
equation of the parabola has four arbitrary constants. 

The conic of closest contact, called the osculating conic, has, 
in general, contact of the fourth order ; for the general equa- 
tion of the conic has five arbitrary constants. 

It was necessary to qualify the above propositions by the words ‘in 
general’; for at particular points the contact may be of a higher order 
than at points in general. For example, at a point of maximum or mini- 
mum slope the tangent has three coincident points in common with the 
curve, the contact is of the second order, and the tangent crosses the 
curve (§ 109). Again, at a point of maximum or minimum curvature, 
the circle of curvature, which does not cross the curve at the point of 
contact (§ 130), has contact of the third order at least. 


128. The osculating circle is the circle of curvature. 

From §§ 115 and 126 it follows that any two curves which 
have contact of the second order have the same curvature at 
their common point; and conversely. 


129. The circle of curvature, in general, crosses the curve at 
the point of contact. 
For its contact is, in general, of an even order. 


130, *At a point of maximum or minimum curvature, the 
circle of curvature does not cross the curve. 

For on each side of a point of maximum curvature, the curve 
changes its direction more slowly than at this point; hence, 
on each side of this point, the curve lies without the circle of 
curvature at this point, and therefore does not cross it. 

For a similar reason, the circle of curvature at a point of 
minimum curvature does not cross the curve. 

Since the circle of curvature at a point of maximum or 
minimum curvature does not cross the curve, the contact 
must be of an odd order (the third at least). 


* By a maximum or a minimum curvature is meant an arithmetic 
maximum or minimum, the quality of the curvature not being considered. 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. By drawing the figures, show that the four intersections of a circle 
and an ellipse coincide when the circle becomes the osculating circle to 
the ellipse at either end of the major or the minor axis. 


2. Show that the curve 4y = 3a? — #3 and the line 4y = 3a —1 have 
contact of the second order. 


3. Show that the parabola 8 y = x2 — 8 and the circle 22+ y2=6y+7 
have contact of the third order. 


4. Find the order of contact of the hyperbola zy = 1 and the parabola 
(@ — 2)? + (y — 2)? = 2ay. 


5. Find the value of a@ when the hyperbola czy = 3a —1 and the 
parabola y = 2 + 1+ a(x — 1)? have contact of the second order. 


AUK, (== ile 


6. Find the values of m end ec when y= mx +c has contact of the 
second order with y=z?—5a?—92+9. Ans. m=—12,c=10. 


7. Find the values of a, 6, c when the curves 
y=oa> and y = az? + be +e 
have contact of the second order at the point (1, 1). 


8. Find the values of a, b, c when the curves 
y =sing and y=ax?+br+ec 
have contact of the third order at (7/2, 1). 
Ans. @=—1/2, 0=7/2, c=1 — 27/8. 


CHAPTER X. 
CHANGE OF THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE. 


131. Different forms of the successive derivatives of 
dy /dx. 
(i) When = is independent, by § 78 we have 
ddy dy dddy dy 


dx dx dx? dx dx dz ~ da? 


(ii) When neither x nor y is independent, dy/dz is a 
fraction having a variable numerator and a variable denomi- 
nator, and dda = d’z, etc.; hence, 


d dy dxdy — dy dra 


da dx dx® @) 
d d dy _ da*d’y — dudyd’x — 3 dxdxd*y + 3 dy (dx)? 


» 
da dx dx dx® (2) 


(iii) When y is independent, d?y = 0, d’y = 0, ---; hence, 
from (1) and (2) we obtain 


addy  _ dydx . . 

de da da® @) 
d addy 3dy(@x)*— dz dy Dx 9 
da dx dx da’ (7’) 


182, Change of the independent variable. In the appli- 
cations of the Calculus it is sometimes necessary to make a 
differential equation depend on a new independent variable 
instead of the one which was originally selected; that is, we 
need to change the independent variable. 
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When x = $(2) and we wish to change the independent 
variable from « to z, we substitute for d?y/dx*, d’y /da’, +++ 
respectively, the second members of (1), (2), «+ +, in § 181. 

In the resulting equation we substitute for a, da, d’x, ++ - 
their values as obtained from the equation x = ¢ (2). 


d 


’ 


Ex. 1. Given = cos, change the independent variable from «a to 
é in 


dy x dy Vide oe 
dx? a rR ae eee 2) 


Substituting for d?y/dx? the second member of (1) in § 131, we have 


dad’y—dyd «x dy y 


da 1—22 de’ 1—2zt (2) 
x = cos 6, , de = — sin 6d, 
dz = — cos éd62, 1—2?=sin? 8. 


Substituting these values in (2) and simplifying, we obtain 
d?y /de? ++ y = 0. (8) 
Equation (8) is the differential equation which would have been 
obtained if the differentiations which led to (1) when & was. independent 


had been performed on the same equation under the new hypothesis 
that « = cos 6 and @ is independent. 


Ex. 2. Given y = tanz, change the function from y to z in 


dy 2(1+y) (dy? 
ees Sa ll Near RD ET at Le Ve 5 
dx? i 14-2 (=e) i) 
a WY _ 2, % 
y — tani 2, ia ee Cia! 
Py _ 2 dz\? 9, Ve 
cai = 2 set tan z( 5" ) + sec ta 


l1+y=1+tanz, 1+ y?=secz. 
Substituting these values in (1), we obtain 


dz / da? — 2 (dz / dx)? = cos*z. 


To change the independent variable from a to y we substi- 
tute for dy /dx*, d*y /da’, - +, respectively, the last members 
Omi ria) as? oy it F131 
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Ex. 3. Change the ce ee variable from z to y in 


3 (me ~ dae da da?\da) ~~ 


Substituting in (1) for d?y/da? and d’y/dzx, respectively, the last 
members of (1’) and (2’) in § 131, we obtain an equation which may be 
reduced to the form 


Br /dy? + dx /dy? = 0. (2) 
The position of dy in (2) indicates that y is independent. 


EXAMPLES. 


Change the independent variable from & to z in 


1, oY + an + by =0, given 2 — e&. 
Ans. d?y/dz? + (a — 1) (dy/dz) + by =0. 


Py EA ae Tee ae =o 2 AS 
2 — o — 2 
2. a eh et gad Oo Sivenz=—° Ans. 2 + wy =0. 
3. (l= na) PY =2 aL, given x2 = cosz. Ans, ©¥ =0 
= * dz ; 
a 2 = 
4 Yate Sy pe ee, given x = tan z. 


decal dase (le t-102)2 
Ans. d’y/dz27+y=0. 


5. ee 1H ty =0, given 2?=4z. Ans. ooh Wey =o, 
Change the independent variable from z to y in 

6. oY + (2 2) (HH) =0 Ans. Gitta 
r (oalt +2) (CB) (0 see 


ns. 


a) = S ie a) ae dy> 


8. Change the independent variable from z to 6 in 
pt @/ap 

d2y / dx? 
p being a function of 8. Ans. The value of R in § 116, 


> given & = pcos @, y = psin @, 


CHAPTER XI. 
FUNCTIONS OF TWO OR MORE VARIABLES. 


133. Partial differentials and derivatives. 


Let u=f(@, ¥); 
where x and y are both independent. The differential of wu as 
a function of 2, y being regarded as constant, is denoted by 
O,u; and the differential of « when y alone is variable is 
denoted by O,u. These differentials are called the partial 
differentials of u with respect to x and y, respectively. 

The partial derivatives of uw with respect to x and y are 
denoted by Ow /dx and Ou/dy, respectively. 


For example, if u=22/a2 + y2/b, 
Ou/de =2x/a?, Ou /dy =2y/b2. 


cou, you_v, y? _ 
2 dia aera ay Yer 
EXAMPLES. 


1. When u = by’x + cx? + gy? + ez, 
O,u = (by? +2ca+e)dx, Ou = (2bry + 3 gy?) dy. 


~o 


u=logay, 2-Ou/de+ Ou/dy=y + loge. 


} 3. u=y", Ou/dat (y/2) -Ou/dy =u (logy + 1). 


4. u=log(e*+e), Ou/dx+ ou/dy=1. 
5. u = log (a + Vz2 + y*), x: Ou/dz+y-Ou/dy =1. 
6. u=ay/(at+y), 2 -Ou/det+y-dou/dy =u. 


% u=ay", c«: Qu/det+y:-du/dy=(et+y t logu)u. 


/ | [ | 4 


| 
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134. Total differentials. If we differentiate u = f(a, y), 
supposing « and y both to vary, we obtain the total differ- 
ential, du, or df(a, y). 

The proofs in $$ 16-28 hold equally well when u, y, and z 
denote functions of two or more independent variables; hence, 
the total differential of f(x, y) may be obtained by the prin- 
ciples in those articles. 


"185. The total differential of a function of two or more 
variables is equal to the sum of its partial differentials. 

By §§ 16-28 we know that all the terms of df(a, y) are 
linear in dx and dy. Hence, if wu = f(a, y), we may write 

du = $ (x, y) dx + $i (, y) dy, (1) 

where ¢(a, y) and ¢; (2, y) denote, respectively, the sums of 
the coefficients of dx and dy in the different terms of du. 

When 2 alone varies, (1) becomes 


O,u = ¢$ (a, y) da. (2) 
When y alone varies, (1) becomes 
| Oyu = 41 (a, y) dy. (3) 


From (1), (2), and (3), we obtain 
du = 0,u + 0,1. 


To illustrate this theorem geometrically, let P(x, y) be a moving point 
in the first quadrant XOY, xz and y both 
being independent. 

Let CD and AH, respectively, repre- 
sent what Av and Ay would be, if at the 
values OC and OA the change of each x 
and y became uniform with respect to 


Y, 
H 
A 


O Cp x the same variable; then CD=dz and 
AH = dy. 
Let u = area of rectangle OCPA = ay; 
then Ogu = CDFP = ydz, 
Oyu = APGH = ady, 
and du = CDFP + APGH 


= Ozu + Oyu. 


WW 


( 


| 


\ 


| 


} 
/ 


——3. u= loge. 


IMPLICIT FUNCTIONS. Ib 


Notation. It is often convenient to denote O,w by ts dx 
WL 


or isd wu-dx, and O,u by oe dy or i. u-dy. 
uy. 


dx dy 
dy Ou /dx 
. Fau= y)=a, = =—p+—: 
136. Jfu= f(x, y)=a, ae Tae (1) 
Ifu=/f(«, y) =a, by § 135, we have 
Ou oe ee 
in RH aman teh (2) 


Solving (2) for dy/dx, we obtain (1). 


Notre. This formula for the derivative of an implicit function in terms 
of its partial derivatives is often useful and should be fixed in mind. 


Ex. Given 7° —2a°y + bs =¢ =u, to find dy/dz. 


Here Ou/de=—4ay+b, 
and Ou/dy = 3y? — 222; 
«. dy/dxz = (4ay — b)/(8 y? — 222). by (1) 
EXAMPLES. 


7 By § 135 find du when 


1. u= bry? + cx? + gy’. du = (by? + 2 cx) dx + (2 bry + 8 gy?) dy. 
2 w=y*. du = y® log ydx + ay*—1 dy. 
du = x-1ydz + log xdy. 

4, u=tan—!(y/2z). du = (ady — ydz) / (a? + y?). 
5. us ysine, du = yz logy cosxz dx + y*inz—] gin x dy. 
By § 186 find dy /dx when 

6. 2+ 43 — dary = 0. dy / dx = (x? — ay) / (ax — y?). 
7. xm/am+ ym/bm=1. dy /da = — («/y)y"—1(b/a)™. 

8. ay — yr =—0. dy /dz = (y? — xy log y) / (x? — ay log a). 


ai dy _y wlogy—y, 
9. zlogy—y logz = 0. dx «x ylogr—a 
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137. Ifu=f(x, y,2), y= o(a), and z= ¢,(2), u is directly 


ja function of # and indirectly a function of « through y and z. 
| The differentiation of such functions is often simplified by 
| using the formulas in the next article. 


138.97) u = f(x, y, 2), y= $(&), and z= ¢$,(8), 
au Ou Ou dy Ou | ae es (1) 
dx daw. dyda dz "da 
where du/dx is the total derivative of u as a function of x. 


du = da + dy + oH ae. § 135 


Dividing by dz, we obtain (1). 

Cor.1. If w=f(y, 2), y=o(), and z= ¢,(2), 
du _Oudy , Oude, : 
dx dy ee dz dx e 


du _ du dy 
Cor. 2. Ifu= d : eee 


EXAMPLES. 
1 u=2+y8+ zy, z=sing, y=e; find du/dz. 
Here Ou/dy=3y?+z, Ou/dz=2Qze+y, 
dz /de = cosa, dy /dx = e*. 
Substituting these values in (2) of § 138, we have 
du/de = (8y? + z) e+ (22+ y)cosa 
= (Be? + sin x) et + (2sina + et) cosz 
= 3e@ + ex(sing + cosz) + sin2 a. 


2 u=tan—l(cy), y = e&. du /dx = e* (1 + x) /(1 + xe22), 


3. u=er(y —z), y=asina, z=cosa. du/dx =(a?+ L) et sinks 


4. u=tan—l ‘, v2 + y2 = 2, ~ =— es . 
dx V2 — 72 
ie lu 
5. w=sin-, z=e, y=2? se y = 
; zZ = 2, =(¢—2 
y : dx ( ) a ©8 a2 
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6. w=Vart y2, y= mate. By a pT td Ba ly 
de Vat + (ma + c)? 


1. w=sin-l(y—2), y= 30, 2=4 28, du/de=3/V1— 2, 


Bu = aty? — xy /2+a4, y=loge. » du/da = a [4 (log x)? + / 29 


139. Partial differentials and derivatives of higher orders. 
If we suppose only one of the independent variables to vary 
at the same time, by successive differentiations we obtain the 
successive partial differentials O?,u, O*,u, O°,u, O*,u, + +, 
uf ee Oru Oru 


ae a ag a 


or 74 ip 


For example, if wu = 22 + ay? + y?, 
OxU —— (2 a+ y?) dx, O7,u —$ J dx, O31 a 0; 
Ou = Ray t+2y)dy, Oyw=(2e+2)dy, %u=0. 


If we differentiate w with respect to z, then this result 
with respect to y, we obtain the second partial differential, 


O7u 
Os Ae per mae —— dady. 


For example, if u = a + a2y?, 
Ou = (8a?+ 22y?)dx, Oyu = 4aeydardy. 
O*u 
Gs ——. ydn', 
denotes the result obtained by differentiating w once with 
respect to y, then this result twice successively with respect 
to x. 
The symbols for the partial derivatives are 
Ou Ou Ou Ou Ou 
dx®’ dxdy dy? dx?’ dyda® 


Similarly, the third partial differential O°,,.w, or 


In finding the successive partial differentials and deriva- 
tives of u, or f(x, y), we treat dx and dy as constants, since x 
and y are independent variables. 
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A Ou OU 
/ 140. If u =f (a, Y); dady— = dydx’ Be 
| 
fu Oru O*u 
Ls = te.; 2 
da*dy~ dadydx  dyda® CLC. 5 ( ) 


} . * 
/ that is, if u is differentiated successively m times with respect 
to x and n times with respect to y, the result is independent of 


Ya 
) 
| the order of these differentiations. 
.% Suppose z alone to vary in u= f(a, y); then 
as 
Au = f(@+ dx, y)—f@ y)- (3) 
Supposing y alone to vary in (3), we obtain 


A, (Au) = f(@ + Aa, y + Ay) —f@, y + Ay) 
—fEt Ax, y+f@ y)- 


In like manner we find 


A,(A,u) = f(@ + Au, y + Ay) — f(@ + Az, y) 
Fay t+ AY) +f@ y)- 


“A, (A,u) = A,(A,u), 
AY ff Ayt A, ( A,u 
x y = 4 
3 ses a = ( ) ©) 


Every term in A,w/Ax which a Aw vanishes in the 


limit; again, every term in Re 14 Aa Ae “ which contains Ay van- 


L 


ishes in the limit; hence, every term in —¢ — 
Ay Ax 


tains either Ax or Ay vanishes in the limit. 


: 5 ; A. A.w * ; ‘ 
Likewise every term in AG rer which contains either Ax 
4 


or Ay vanishes in the limit. 
Hence, by (4) we have 


Ayu 
4 Be(10 Se) are Sel 


22) ay 
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Differentiating (1) with respect to 2, we obtain 


Crear Of 6: Sa ow 5 
* du\dady/]~ dx \dydx )’ °° dudyde yda— dy dyda* 9) 
Applying the principle in (1) to GQu/dz, we have 


QO Ofdu\_ 90 0 (du ; ey) eae 6 
dy dx\d«)~ dx dy\ da da*dy~ dxdydx (6) 


From (5) and (6), we obtain (2); and so on. 


Cor. If, when Ax =i and Ay = vi, we have 
A? jt = (a, y) AxAy + vi", where n> 2; 
then O07, = (x, y) dady. (7) 


EXAMPLES. 


Verify the identities (1) and (2) of § 140 in each of the four following 
functions : 


1. w= cos (% + y). eS — tan 20), 
2 u= vy? + ay? 4. u=sin (bx + ay). 
a O2u _ Ou. 


O7u 
5. Ifu=(e+y)?, Pat 7 hea) de 


xy? O7u O7u Ou. 


Se ey a dea TY Y dandy ~? ae 
a oa O2u poe 
— 2 2)1/2, a2 —— = 
7 Ifu= (22+ y)/2, a mt + Day OM Pap * 
=_—_ 
ot Ozu ehh 3) 
3 8)1/2. 72 —— 3 =7) 
8. Ifu= (a2 + y%)1/2, & ea ap qu 
1 ro) © 1) © 2) 
Ms Hu= (at y+ eye dae t dy? * age 
10. ruse, 24 = (1 4 Baye + oy%22)u. 
: i dadydz 


; Ohh let 2 aye" 
de iho sin—1 (xyz), dedydz ( = xy 272)5 42 
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141. To find the successive total differentials of a function of 
two independent variables in terms of its partial differentials. 


Let u=f(a, y); then, by § 135, we have 


ae Ou Ou 
Cx = —— ==S> : 
“<4 du a dx + a dy. (1) 
om O7u — O*u 
. Dg Ree 
dy = Te da? + ay dady aes ig, Ce + —; dy dy’, 
O7u O7u _ u 
ge Se vie 9 
or du= i ee alt dad ak (2) 


Differentiating (2), remembering that, a general, each term 
in the second member is a function of both « and y, and apply- 
ing the principle of § 140, we obtain 


OM ss 9-2 aetay a 9 OM 
du = dx Oar ody datdy + 8 775 ded? + ae 


By successive differentiations, we obtain d*u, d*u, ete. 
From the analogy between these results and the binomial 
theorem, the formula for d"w is easily written out. 


142, Expansion of f(x +h, y+k). Regarding z as the 
only variable, by Taylor’s theorem we obtain 


Feth y+AH=f@yththPZ¢@y+h 


2 2 


pre ine 
+12 aad yt+k)+ aah Se (1) 
Regarding y as the only ee we a 


SO, Yt H=fON+T GIG D+S SIO Yt” 


2 a 


Substituting in (1) this value of f(a, y + ss we obtain 


TG a ht de) = SI (a, n+ne ee (* yn+ke yi y) 


rs 3| ae ial OY) +2 IE Fete S50, » | + 
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A symbolic expression for this formula is 


Se) Oo 
F@th y+tk=f(a, N+ (ietha Fe y) 


eto aye 
+a(baet ha) feo 


ve Belgie’ 
+aCat*a) Sete (C’) 


where (3 a! +4 3) 
dx dy 
is to be expanded by the binomial theorem and f(z, y) written 
after each of the resulting terms. 
If uw = f(a, y), we may put wu for f(a, y) in (C) and (C’). 
Compare (C) with (1) in § 144. 


Cor. 1. By a similar course of reasoning Taylor’s theorem 
is extended to the expansion of functions of three or more 
independent variables, in series analogous to that in (C), 
or (C’). 


Cor. 2. By Taylor’s theorem we obtain the value of 
f(a +h) — f(x) in ascending powers of h; that is, Taylor’s 
theorem expresses the increment of f(x) in ascending powers 
of the increment of z. Similarly, by the extension of Taylor’s 
theorem, we express the increment of a function of two or 
more independent variables in ascending powers of the incre- 
ments of those variables. 


143. Maxima and minima of f(x, y). 
F(a, 6) is a maximum of f(x,y) when, for all small positive 
or negative values of / and &, 
Saath, b+k)—f(a, 6) <0. 
F(a, b) is a minimum of f(a, y) when, for all small positive 
or negative values of 2 and k, 
Slat h, b+ k) — f(a, 6) > 0. 
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144, Conditions for maxima and minima of f(x, y). 
Putting w= f(z, y), from (C) of § 142, we obtain 
Ou Ou 
S(@th, y+ k)— f@ Y=ha ee oe 
Ou omy Ou 
k? ee f 
+ (# ae r+2hk ee + a) t (1) 
When / and £ are very small, the quality of 
SEthy+h)—-f@ Y), 
or of the second member of (1), will evidently depend upon 
the quality of 2 and & unless 
Ou/dxe=0, and Ou/dy=0. (a) 
But, by definition, when f(a, y) reaches a maximum or a 
minimum value, the quality of f(#+h,y+k)—f(@, y) is 
independent of 2 and & Hence, equations (a) express one 
condition for a maximum or a minimum of f(z, y). 
Suppose « = a, y = 5b to be one solution of system (a). 
Let A, B, C denote the values of 
O’u /dx*, O'u/dady, Ou /dy?, 
respectively, when « = a and y=6; then from (1), we have 


fath,b6+k)—f(, b= 


pnt + 2 Bhk + Ci) + - >> 
_(AM+BRYt(AC— BOB, og 
*s A|2 (2) 


The quality of the second member of (2) is independent of 
h and k when and only when AC — B? is positive or zero.* 
For when 4C — B? is negative, the numerator will be positive 
when k=0, and negative when 4h + BkK=0. Hence, a 
second condition for a maximum or a minimum of f(z, y) is 


Ou | Ou Ou \? 
2 . e s 
AG Be dx? dy = (=) At) 


*The limits of this treatise exclude the investigation of the exceptional 
case when AC = B? or when 4 = B= C=0. 
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When condition (b) is satisfied by «=a, y= 6; from (2) 
we see that f(a, 6) will be a maximum or a minimum of 
J(&, y) according as A, or Ou /dx*], ,, is negative or positive. 


Cor. 1. Condition (b) requires that O’w/dx*],, and 
Oru /dy"|,,, have the same quality. 


Nore. This discussion assumes that f(, y) and all its successive 
derivatives are continuous functions. 


Cor. 2. By a similar course of reasoning we may obtain 
the conditions for maxima and minima of functions of three 
or more variables. 


EXAMPLES. 
Examine for maxima and minima 
luwu=f(e, y) = vy + cy? — ary. 
Ou/de=(2ea+y—a)y, Ou/dy=2y+x—a)za, 
O2u/da? = 2y, O2u /dy? = 2a, 
Ou fdady =2u% + 2y —a. 
Hence, condition (a) of § 144 is 
(e+y—a)y=0, 2@yt+t2x—ayzr=0; (1) 
and condition (b) is 
Any > (22 +2y —a)?. 12) 
System (1) has the four solutions (0, 0), (a, 0), (0, a), (a/3, @/3). 
The last, and it only, satisfies (2); hence, f(a/3, a/3) is a maxi- 
mum or a minimum of f(z, y). 
/ If ais positive, 02u/dz? is positive when y =a/3; hence, 
f\G/ 30/3), Ol — 0/27, 
isaminimum. If a isnegative, 02u/da? is negative when y = a/3; 
hence, — a?/27 is a maximum. 


(2D w= + y>—Sany. 
Ans. When ais +, — a? is a min.; when a is —, — a? is a max. 
Pry 3. u=e+aytyr?—at—by. Ans, (ab— a?— 2) /3 is a min. 
i 4. u= ay? (a— a — yy). Ans. a®/432 is a max. 
y 


Jf 
Gi] 
“VU 


fs ae es ae de da et he ed a de Ae Ae le a a 
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5. uae yt — 2a + 2a — 2 Ans. —8 is a min. 
6. u=(2ax —2*) (2by — y’). Ans. ab? is a max. 


(7.) Find the maximum of zyz subject to the condition 
a2 /a2 + y?/b2 + 22/2 =1. 


Since ayz is arithmetically a maximum when 2*y? - z?/c? is a maxi- 
mum, we put 


Here condition (a) of § 144 is 


2 2 2 99/2 
2ayr(1— =F —E) =o, gy (1 a) = 95 (1) 


a2 b2 2 b2 
and condition (b) is 

= SHES eee ee eee : 
(aoe =) gee oe icoiee 


The only solution of system (1) which satisfies (2) is 


e=a/ v3, tee 


2 2 2 
eae alte i -£)=-"3 Lagoa Eas 
aa 9 3 


Hence, abc/ 3-V3 is a maximum of LYyz. 


8. Given the sum of the three edges of a rectangular parallelopiped ; 
find its form when its volume is a maximum. Ans. A cube. 


9. Divide m into three parts x, y, z such that x2y>z¢ may be a maxi- 
mum. Ans. «/a=y/b=z/c=m/(at+bt+ec). 


10. Divide 24 into three such parts that the continued product of the 
first, the square of the second, and the cube of the third may be a maxi- 


mum. Ans. 4, 8, 12. 


11. The vertices of a triangle are (%, 71), (®2, y2), and (a3, ys); find 
the point the sum of the squares of whose distances from the vertices is a 
minimum. 


Ans. [(@1 + &2 + &s)/3, (yi + Y2 + ys) /3], or the centre of gravity 
of the triangle. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ASYMPTOTES. SINGULAR POINTS. CURVE TRACING, 


145, An asymptote to a curve is a fixed line which is the 
limit of a tangent when the point of contact moves out along 
an infinite branch of the curve. 


146. To obtain the equations of the asymptotes to the curve 


S(% y) = 9, (1) 
where £(x, y) is of the uth degree in x and y. 
Let y=me+l (2) 


be the equation of a tangent to (1). 
Substituting mx + / for y in (1), we obtain 
S(@, ma +1) =0. (3) 


Equations (2) and (3) form apsystem which is equivalent 
to the system (1) and (2); hence, the m roots of (3) are the 
abscissas of the m points common to the curve (1) and its 
tangent (2). 

Since (2) is a tangent to (1), two roots of (3) are equal. 

Conceive the point of contact to move out along an infinite 
branch; then the two equal roots of (3) will become infinites. 

Therefore, by algebra,* the coefficients of a” and #"~" in (3) 
will approach zero as their common limit. 


* Substituting 1/a# for « in (1), and multiplying by a”, we obtain (2). 
ET DP’ ot te OS Dy I Dn a Dy 10. (1) 
GO! ATE BEA. ALY ES) ULES A NS CAIN eS ech mah OE en gl a (2) 
The n roots of (2) are the reciprocals of the n roots of (1). 
When p, = 0 and p,—1 = 0, two roots of (1) = 0; .. two roots of (2)=o. 
When p, = 0 and p,—1 = 0, two roots of (1) =0; .-. two of the n roots 
of (2) assume the form ap, and (2) has, in reality, only n — 2 roots, 
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Hence, by putting the coefficients of 2" and «*~* equal to 
zero, and solving the resulting system of equations for m and 
1, we obtain the slope and the intercept of each asymptote. 


Ex. Examine for asymptotes the curve, 
y® = ax? — 2. (1’) 
Let y=me+l (2’) 
be the equation of an asymptote to (1’). 
Substituting mz +1 for y in (1’) and arranging the terms according to 
the powers of z, we have 


(m3 + 1)a3 + (3 m2l — a)a? + 38m2z + B=0. 


A 
Putting the coefficients of x3 and x? equal to zero, we have 
m= +1=0, 3m —a=0. (3) 
The only real solution of system (8’) ism = —1, l=a/3. 
Substituting these values in (2’), we obtain 
y=—xt+a/3, (4) 


which is the only real asymptote to curve (1’). 


The locus of (1’) is the curve nOPm, and that of (4) is the asymptote 
AB. 


Cor. 1. If we expand f(#, ma + 2) and arrange the result 
according to the descending powers of 2, (3) will assume the 
form 

Aw + Aa ae + Ae + weeks + A,x + cA — 0. (4) 


A,, will be of the nth degree in m, but will not contain J. 
A,_, will be linear in J. 
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Hence, the system, 4, = 0 and 4,_,=0, (when determi- 
nate) has at most only m solutions ; whence a curve of the nth 
order cannot, in general, have more than n asymptotes. 

When, as is assumed in this article, equation (1) is of the 
mth degree in y, there will be no asymptote parallel to the 
y-axis ; and conversely (§ 148). 


Cor. 2, The n roots of equation (4) are the abscissas of 
the m points common to the curve (1) and the line (2). 

When 4,=0 and A,_,=0, (4) is, in reality, of the 
(n — 2)th degree and has only n — 2 roots, the other two 
of the m roots assume the form q@. 

Hence, an asymptote to the curve (1) cannot have more than 
n — 2 points in common with the curve. 


For example, (1’) and (4’) form a system which is defective in two 
solutions; hence, the asymptote 45, or (4’), has only the one point P 
in common with the curve nOPm, or (1’).’ 


Any line parallel to an asymptote has a slope m which 
satisfies 4,=0; but when 4, = 0, (4) has only n — 1 roots. 

Hence, any line parallel to an asymptote to the cwrve (1) can- 
not have more than n —1 points in common with the curve. 

For example, (1’) and y = — 2 + ¢ form a system which is defective in 


one solution; hence, any line parallel to AB cannot have more than two 
points in common with the curve nOPm. 


EXAMPLES. 
Examine for asymptotes 
1. The folium of Descartes 2? + y? = 3azy. § 155, fig. 6 
Qa One tne 1 ae fies 
3. The conic sections. ay = + bz. 
4. (y2—l)y = (#7 —4)e. y=. 


5. yt — at t+ 2arry = ba? y=+tae—a4/2. 
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6. at — y* — any — b?y?. y= +2. 
7 y—6ay2+llay—6Get+aety=0. y=r, y=20,y=3e. 


8. 24+ 322y —ay?—3y3+ 2? —2eyt+ 3y2+42+5=0. 
y=—2/38—8/4, y=e2+1/4, y=—2 t+ 3/2. 


9. Prove that the asymptote y = — x lacks three points of intersec- 
tion with its curve «2? + y? = a’. 


147, Parallel asymptotes. In (4) of § 146 it sometimes 
happens that 4,_, = 0 does not determine / for one or more 
of the values of m given by 4,=0. If, in this case, / is 
determined by A,_,=0, which is a quadratic equation in J, 
we shall obtain for each value of m two values forl. This 
gives two parallel asyimmptotes, each of which lacks three 
points of intersection with its curve; for, in this case, (4) 
in § 146 has only » — 38 roots, the other three roots assume 
the form @. 

If Z is not determined by A,_,=0, but is determined by 
_3 = 0, we obtain three parallel asymptotes ; and so on. 


A 


n 


Cor. Any one of k parallel asymptotes lacks k +1 points 
of intersection with its curve; and any line parallel to & par- 
allel asymptotes lacks & points of intersection with its curve. 


Ex, Examine 7’ — ry? — xy + 23 + a2 — y? = 1 for asymptotes. 
Substituting mx + 1 for y, we obtain 


(m3 — m2 — m + 1) 28 -F (8 m2l — m*? — 2 ml — 1+ 1) 22 
(8m? — 2 — B)e-(8— 2 — 1) = 10: 


Equating the coefficients of 73 and x? to zero, we haye 


1 — 1? — mnt 0) (1) 
3m4i—m—2mi—t+F1=0. (2) 


From (1), m—— lori: 


When m = — 1, from (2) we obtain 1=0; hence, one asymptote is 
y=—e. 
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When m = 1, (2) does not determine l. This indicates that there are 
parallel asymptotes having the slope 1. To obtain the values of J for 
these asymptotes, we equate the coefficient of x to zero, and obtain 


3m?2 —2ml—P=0. (3) 


When m=1, from (3) we obtain 1=0 or 1; hence, the parallel 
asymptotes arey =a andy=a+1. 


148. Asymptotes parallel to either axis. In § 146, let 
the axes be revolved until the y-axis is parallel to an asymp- 
tote; then one value of m will assume the form q; hence, 
A, =0 will be below the nth degree in m, and therefore 
F(«, y) = 9 will be below the nth degree in y. 

Conversely, if f(a, y) = 0 is below the nth degree in y, there 
will be one or more asymptotes parallel to the y-axis. 

Hence, if f(a, y) = 0 is below the mth degree in either x or 
y, there will be one or more asymptotes parallel to a co-ordi- 
nate axis. To find the equations of these asymptotes, equate 
to zero the coefficients of the highest powers of x and y. 

The following example will make clear this principle: 


Ex. Find the asymptotes of the curve, 


OPH = BVI — ee ae SOE at) Sopa Ih) (1) 
Arranging (1) in descending powers of x, we have 
(GP Bi ae PGE NP NOES Mpc I ema (2) 


Equating the coefficient of x? to zero, we obtain 
y2—3y+2=0; thatis, y=1, y=2. 


Substituting 1 for y, (2) becomes —2+2=0. 

Hence, (2) and y = 1 form a system which is defective in three solu- 
tions; that is, (2) and y = 1 have only one common point. 

Substituting 2 for y, (2) becomes —19a+ 27 =0; hence, (2) and 
y = 2 form a system which is defective in three solutions. 

Therefore, y=1 and y=2 are two parallel asymptotes, which are 
parallel to the x-axis. 

Arranging (1) in descending powers of y, we have 


(a2'— ba 6) 4? — (822 — by + 207 -- a7 1=0. (8) 


From (3) we see that «= 2 and «=5 are two parallel asymptotes, 
which are parallel to the y-axis, 
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EXAMPLES. 


Find the asymptotes to 


ib 


The cissoid of Diocles (2a — 2) y? = x. 
See example 3 and fig. 3, § 155. 

The strophoid a (a? + y?) + a(a? — y?) =0. 
See example 7 and fig. 7, § 155. 


vys + ay = at. z=0, y=0. 

yy? (a? — a7) =. 6. x2y2 = c? (a? + y?). 

ey —cy — bx = 0. 16 (C1) SN 

(@—a)y2= 28 + ax. ie — pn a ae Th 
. 8 +2027 + ay2?—e—ay=—2. c=0,y=—2,y=—2+t1. 

PE Se te cr a =e tale 


Ye iO Ait ty ately 


y¥=0, y=1, c=0, z= 1. 


YS —— Ob Ye t= Oba Yi — i 27 Ee — et ay — a le 


Y=uL, ySLZoel, ySL2a 2 


149, Asymptotes to polar curves. When 
OP, or p, revolves about O, it will become ap 
when, and only when, it is parallel to an 
asymptote, as SN. Hence, any value of 6 
which makes p= aq gives the direction of 
an asymptote, and the corresponding value 
of the subtangent OS gives the distance and 
direction of this asymptote from the pole O. 


EXAMPLES. 


Examine for asymptotes 

1. The hyperbolic spiral pé@ = a. 

When @=0, p=ap, and the subt. = — a. 

Therefore, the line parallel to the polar axis and at the distance a 


above it is an asymptote to the spiral. 
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2. The curve p cos @ = a cos 20. 


When @= 2/2, p=ap, and subt. = —a. 


Hence, the line perpendicular to the polar axis at the distance a to 
the left of the pole is an asymptote. 


3. The curve p2 cos 6 = a? sin 3 0. 


4, The curve p = a sec 26. 


There are four asymptotes forming the sides of a square, each 
being at the distance @/2 from the pole. 


5. The polar axis is an asymptote to the lituus pve =a. 


Singular Points. 


150. The singular points of a curve are those points which 
have some peculiar property independent of the position of the 
co-ordinate axes. Points of inflexion and multiple points are 
varieties of singular points. 

Points of inflexion have already been considered in § 109. 


151. A multiple point is one through which two or more 
branches of a curve pass, or at which they meet. 


Noe 


é 


A multiple point is double when there are only two 
branches, triple when only three, and so on. 

A multiple point of intersection is a multiple point at 
which the branches cross each other (fig. «). 

An osculating point is a multiple point through which the 
branches pass and at which they are tangent to each other 
(figs. 6 and c). 
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A cusp is a multiple point at which the branches terminate 
and are tangent to each other (figs. d and e). 

A cusp or osculating point is of the first or the second 
species according as the two branches are on opposite sides 
(figs. b and d) or the same side (figs. ¢ and e) of their common 
tangent. 


152. To find the multiple points of a curve. 
At a multiple point each branch has its own tangent; hence, 
at such a point dy/dx has two or more values. 
Let f(x, y) =0 be the algebraic equation of the curve free 
from radicals and fractions; then, by § 136, we have 
dy Ou /dx 
dt Ou / dy 
Since « contains neither radicals nor fractions, this expres- 
sion for dy/dx can have only one value at any given point 
unless it assumes the indeterminate form 0/0; hence, at a 
multiple point we have 


Ou /da = 0, Ou /dy = 0. (1) 


Any solution of system (1) which satisfies the equation of 
the curve gives a point on the curve at which 


dy /dz = 0/0. (2) 
The form in (2) can be evaluated by the method of § 88. 
If, in (2), dy/dx has two or more unequal real values, the 
point is, in general, a multiple point of intersection. 
If, in (2), dy/dz has two equal real values, the point is, in 
general, an osculating point or a cusp. 


» where u= f(a, 7). 


Ex. 1. Examine the curve 2! + az?y — ay? = 0 for multiple points. 
Here u=at + avy — ay =0; (1) 

“. Ou/de = 428 + 2 ary, Ou/dy = ax? — 8 ay?. (2) 
Equating these partial derivatives to zero, we haye 


e(2a2-+ay)=0, w—3y?=0. (8) 


MULTIPLE POINTS. stn 


The only solution of system (8) which will satisfy (1) isa =0, y=0; 
hence, the only point to be examined is (0, 0). 
From (2) and § 186, we have 
dy 4%8®+2ary 0 ie 


de 3ay? — ax? ee y= 0. 


Eyaluating this fraction by the method of § 88, we find 
dy / ax}o,0 = 0, ap ily il) 
Hence, the origin is a triple point of intersection at which the inclina- 


tions of the branches are, respectively, 0, 7/4, 37/4. 
The general form of the curve at the origin is shown in § 151, fig. a. 


Ex. 2. Examine the curve a4y? = a2x4 — x6 for multiple points. 
Here u = aty? — @et+ oo = 0; (1) 
=. OU/ dn = — 4 a’ae -- 6a, Ou/dy = 2 aty. (2) 
The only solution of the system, 
—4a7x8 + 625=0, 2aty = 0, (8) 
which will satisfy (1) ist =0, y =0. 


Oy aa 2 OF — ore 0 as Bee 
dx 2 aty ar dina =(\); 


Evaluating this fraction, we have 
dy /dx}o,0 = + 9. 
An inspection of its equation shows that the curve passes through the 


origin and is symmetrical with respect to the z-axis; hence, the origin is 
an osculating point of the first species (§ 155, fig. 5). 


Ex. 3. Examine y? = x(x + a)? for multiple points. 


Ome On eat toe sy 
Here rag 2 6 when eo 


Evaluating this fraction, we obtain 


dy /dx\—aso Sey (hy 


When a is negative, (— a, 0) is a double point of intersection. 

When a is positive, the slopes of both the branches which pass through 
the point (— a, 0) are imaginary ; hence, these branches do not lie in the 
plane of the axes, but are a part of the imaginary locus. 

When a is positive, the multiple point (— a, 0) is isolated from the rest 
of the plane locus, and is called a conjugate point. 
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153. A conjugate point is a multiple point which is formed 
by imaginary branches meeting or crossing each other in the 


plane of the axes. 

Such a point is, in general, entirely isolated from the plane 
locus; but in exceptional cases it may lie on it. 

At a conjugate point dy/dz is, in general, imaginary; but in excep- 
tional cases it may be real, since the tangents to the imaginary branches 
at such a point may lie in the plane of the axes. 

A shooting point is a multiple point at which two or more branches 
end but are not tangent to each other. A stop point is a point at which 


a single branch of a curve ends. As a shooting point or a stop point 
never occurs on an algebraic curve, they will not be further considered. 


EXAMPLES. 
Show that the curve 
1. ay? = 2 has a cusp of the first species at (0, 0). § 155, fig. 2. 
2. y® =2 ax? — x has a cusp of the first species at (0,0). § 155, fig. 4. 


3. 23+ ¥3 = 3 azy has a double point of intersection at (0, 0). § 155, 
fig. 6. 

4, y? = x? (a? — x?) has a double point of intersection at (0, 0). 

The form of this curve is similar to that of the curve in § 155, fig. 18. 

5. x(a? + y’?) = a(y? — @) has a double point of intersection at (0, 0). 
§ 155, fig. 7. 

6. y? (a# — x?) = xt has a point of osculation of the first species at 
(0, 0). 

7. yX=22y + ety — 24 has a conjugate point at (0, 0). 


The slope of each branch at (0, 0) is real; but (0, 0) is an isolated 
point ; hence, it must be a conjugate point at which the tangents to 
the imaginary branches lie in the plane of the axes. 


8. ay? = (« — a)? (x — bd) has at (a, 0) a conjugate point when a<b, 
a double point of intersection when a> b, and a cusp when a = b. 


9. a®y? — 2 aba?y = x has at (0, 0) a point of osculation and a point 
of inflexion on one branch, 
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Curve Tracing. 


154. Symmetry. The following principles of symmetry 
of loci are easily proved : 

A locus is symmetrical with respect to the x-axis when its 
equation contains only even powers of y. 

A locus is symmetrical with respect to the y-axis when its 
equation contains only even powers of a. 

A locus is symmetrical with respect to the origin when the 
terms in its equation are all of an odd or all of an even degree 
in x and y. 


155. To trace the locus of an equation we first find its 
Axis or centre of symmetry, if any ; 
Intercepts on the axes, and its limits ; 
Maxima and minima ordinates, if any ; 
Asymptotes and singular points, if any. 
It is useful to remember also that an infinite branch is 
convex toward its asymptote. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Trace the cubical parabola a?y = <3. 


Y 


Fig. 1, 


The origin is a centre of symmetry and a point of inflexion, to the 
right of which the curve is concave upward. ‘The infinite branches 
are in the first and the third quadrant. Whenaw=to0,?=7 

For the form of the curve, see fig. 1. 
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2. Trace the semi-cubical parabola al/2y = x3/%, or ay? = x3. 


4 
g ey 


Fie. 2. 


The curve is symmetrical with respect to the 
g-axis, and lies to the right of the y-axis. 

The origin is a cusp of the firs’ species. 

When t¢=0, ¢=7/2. 

For the form of the curve, see fig. 2. 

The curve 

a-ly=a (1) 

is frequently called the parabola of the nth degree, 
n being greater than unity. 

When n = 2, (1) becomes 


ay = x2, (2) 


the locus of which is the common parabola with 
its axis on the y-axis. 

When v is an even integer or a fraction having 
an even numerator and an odd denominator, the 
general form of curve (1) is that of the common 
parabola (2). 


When vn is an odd integer or a fraction with an odd numerator and 


an odd denominator, the general form of curve 
(1) is that in fig. 1. 


¥ R When n is a fraction having an odd numer- 
ator and an even denominator, the general form 
of (1) is that in fig. 2. 

'P 
S 3. Trace the cissoid of Diocles, 
y? = /(24a—2). 

O x The z-axis is an axis of symmetry. The 
curve passes through (a, a) and (a, —a). It 
lies between = 0 and the asymptote z = 2a. 

The origin is a cusp of the first species. (See 
fig. 3.) 
To construct the cissoid geometrically, draw 
any line OR from O to YR, and take 
RP= OS; 
% then P will be a point on the cissoid. 
Fie. 3. 
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4. Trace the curve y? = 2 ax? — 23, 
y¥=—2+2a/3 
is an asymptote. 

(2a, 0) is a point of inflexion, 
to the right of which the curve 
is concave upward. Hence, 
the infinite branch in the fourth 
quadrant lies above the asymp- 
tote, and the one in the second 
below it. 

When «= 44/3, 

y=2 ava /3, 
a maximum ordinate. 

The origin is a cusp of the 

first species, the y-axis being tangent to both branches. (See fig. 4.) 


Fig. 4. 


5. Trace the curve aty? = a2x+ — a8. 
Each axis is an axis of sym- Y 
metry. The origin is an oscu- 
lating point of the first species. 


The curve is enclosed by the O x 
tangents 
e=ta,y=+2av3/9. 
When z= +ave/3, Fic. 5. 


y=2 av3/9, a maximum. 
When « = +a V 27 — 3V33/6, (a, y) is a point of inflexion. (See 
fig. 5.) 
6. Trace the folium of Descartes y? — 3 axy + #3 = 0. 
y = — «x — ais an asymptote. 
The infinite branches are concave 
upward, and hence lie above this 
asymptote. 
dy /dx = 0 at (0, 0) 
and (a V2, aV4); : 
dy /dx = ap at (0, 0) 
and (a V4, aV2). 
This indicates a double point of 
intersection at the origin and a loop 
tangent to the axes and the lines Fia. 6. 


y= aV4 and «=aV4. (See fig. 6.) 
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7. Trace the strophoid « (a2 + y?) + a(a2—y?)=0. (See fig. 7.) 
8. Trace the hypocycloid of four cusps 22/3 + y?/3 = a?/?. 


Each axis is an axis of symmetry. 
The limits of the locus arex = Ea, y= +@. 
dy /dx = — (y/a)1/3 =0, at (— a, 0) or (a, 9), 
= ap, at (0, — a) or (0, a); 
hence, there is a cusp of the first species at each of these four points. 
dy / da? = a2/3/3at/3y!/3; 

hence, the curve is concave upward in the first and second quadrants. 
(See fig. 8.) 


et 


Fic. 7. Fie. 8. 


In order to examine this curve for cusps by the method of § 152, 
it would be necessary first to rationalize its equation. 


This curve is traced by a point, P, in the circle PB (fig. 8) as it rolls 
within the fixed circle XBY_X’, whose radius is four times that of the 
circle PB. 


9. Trace the evolute of the ellipse, 
(aa)2/8 + (by)2/3 = (a2e2)2/8, 
where a and 6 denote the semi-axes, 

and e the excentricity of the ellipse. 


Each axis is an axis of sym- 


- metry. The curve is enclosed by 
the lines = + ae?, y =  a2e2/bd. 
dy /dx = — (a*y/b*x)1/3 = 0, 
at (— ae?, 0) or (ae?, 0); 
Fig. 9. dy /dxz = ap, 


at (0, — a®e?/b) or (0, a2e2/b). 
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Hence, there is a cusp of the first species at each of these four 
points. 


The curve is concave upward in the first and second quadrants. 
(See fig. 9.) 


10. Trace the conchoid xy? = (b2 — y?) (a + y)2. 
11. Trace the witch of Agnesi (« + 4a?)y = 8 a’. 
12. Trace the curve 2? + y? = a3, 


13. Trace the polar curve p=acos@+0. 


When @=0, a /A, z/2, cos—1(—b/a), 
p=atb, V2a/2+0, 8, 0; 
when ¢@=37/4, 1, sake. 


p=—V2a/2+b, —atb, 


These values of p will recur in 
reverse order as 6 increases from 7 
to 27; hence, the locus is symmet- 
rical with respect to the polar axis. 

Locating these points for a = 3 and 
b = 2, we obtain the curve in fig. 10. 

When a>}, the point O is a double 
point of intersection, as in the figure. 

When a =), Oisa cusp. 

When a<b, there is a point of 
inflexion at R and at S, and O is not 
on the curve. 

When a=b, this curve is called Fig. 10. 
the cardioid. 

When a = 24, it is called the limagon. 


14. Trace the curve p=asin38. 
p=—a,amaximum, when sin30=1; 
that is, when 6 = 7/6, 57/6, °*°,° 


p= —4, a minimum, when sin3@= — 1; 
that is, when 0= 7/2, 77/6, °°". 
\yen (=, 8G, A GA PGaeh Wank ey OO, 
p=0, 4, 0, =e 0, a, ue 


The curve consists of three equal loops. (See fig. 11.) 
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15. Trace the curve p = a sin 20, 


The curve consists of fowr equal loops, (See fig, 12.) 
The locus of p = asin @ is a circle, a curve of one loop, 


From the number of loops when n= 1, 2, 8, we infer that the 
locus of p = a sin né consists of n loops when v is odd, and 2” loops 
when n is even, 


Fie, 11, Fra. 12. Fre, 13, 


16. Trace the lemniscate p? = a? cos 2 e. 

The lemniscate is the locus of the 
intersection of a tangent to the equi- 
lateral hyperbola and a perpendiou- 
lar to the tangent from the origin, 
(See fig. 18.) 


17. Trace the curve p = a sin§(@/§), 
(See fig, 14.) 


18. Trace the curve p = @ cos @ cos? @ 


19. Trace the logarithmic spiral p = e, 


PART II. INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


CHAPTER I. 
STANDARD FORMS. DIRECT INTEGRATION. 


156. Integration. Having given the differential of a func- 
tion, integration is the operation of finding the function. In 
other words, having given the ratio of the rate of a function 
to that of its variable, integration is the operation of finding 
the function. 

A function is called an integral of its differential. 

Thus, fx is an integral of f'(«) da. 


157. The general or indefinite integral of any differential 


o(x)dx is the most general function whose differential is 


(a)dx. The sign of indefinite integration is if Thus, {f in 


the expression af (x) dx denotes the operation of finding the 


indefinite integral of ¢(x)da, while the whole expression 
denotes the indefinite integral itself. 


For example, if C is a general constant, «2 + C is the most general 
function whose differential is 322dx; that is, 


ff ede=«a2 + C. 


x’, 23 —1, 23+ 8, ::- are particular integrals of 3 x?dx. 


The signs d and i indicate inverse operations, and, in gen- 


eral, neutralize each other. 
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Thus, afe (x) dx = $ (x) dz; 
and filfet C)afet C; 
but fase =fe+ C, 


where C denotes a general constant called the constant of 
integration. 


Noration. In the following pages we shall use fx + C to 
denote the general or indefinite integral of the differential 


$ (x) dx. 


158, Elementary principles. 
(i) fom) du=fu+C, if dfu=$(u) du. 


This principle affords the simplest proof of formulas for 
indefinite integration. 


Thi ff 7 qyrtt 5 a yeti a 
us, ade +C, since ain 


fe =logu+C, since d (log u)= “ ; 


a" a 
fa du=——_+C, since @ =a*du. 
log a log a 


In like manner all the formulas in § 159 can be proved. 
(ii) A constant factor can be transposed from one side of the 


sign of integration to the other without changing the value of 
the integral. 


For if a and ¢ denote any constants, we have 


ady = d (ay + ae); 


“ fady=a(y + daa fdy+e)=a fay. 
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(ili) The integral of a polynomial is equal to the sum of the 
integrals of its several terms. 


For du+dy+dz=diuty+z+C); 
of (ut dy +de)suby tet G 


= f dw + fay + f de. 


(iv) oz C, since dC=0. 


159, Standard forms and formulas. We give below a 
list of standard integrable forms. To integrate a differential 
directly, we reduce it to some one of these standard forms, 
and apply the formula. The most of these formulas are 
easily obtained by reversing the formulas for differentiation, 
and each is readily proved by (i) of § 158. The lst will be 
gradually extended, and a supplementary list given later. 


fe du= aa + C, where 7 is not —1. [1] 

f= =logu+ C. [2] 

fatduz re “+0, [3] 

{fe du=e"+ C. [4] 

as fosin udu =— cosu+ C, or versu+ C. [5] 
feos udu=sinu+ C, or — covers u + C’. [6] 

fy ca fseotudu =tanu+ C. al 


fesotudu =—cotut+ C. [8] 


ee 
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_f sec u tan udu = secu + C. [9] 

/ if esc u cot udu = — escu + C. [10] 

ee Lec W) Iho | ftan udu = log secu + C. [11] 
\ foo udu =log sinu + C. [12] 

{ese udu = log tan : tC. [13] 

fsec udu = log tan € + =) tC, [14] 

a aatt n-1 pn C, or — * cot 4 aa Cr. [15] 


Cin eee uU— a pis ee Fe ‘ 
fa 2=5,1°% a gt & or 7°85 ae [16] 


w—a 2a wt Z == 
Cu ays: 2) AUR Sede [17] 
e—u a a 
du = a ; 
Sf Fas es we +e +a)+ 0. [18] 


du il il 
ante G.GF Se CS 19 
uv u2 — a [ J 


=Versus =a C, or — covers—! “ sie Of 20 
— i=) 


Of these twenty forms only the first three are really funda- 
mental ; for by proper substitutions each of the others can be 
reduced to one of these three. 

In the applications of these formulas we shall omit the 


constant of integration C, as it can readily be added when 
necessary. 
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160. Zhe variable parts of the indefinite integrals of the 
same or equal differentials are equal or differ by a constant. 

For if the differentials of two functions are equal, the rates 
of these functions will be equal ; hence, the functions will be 
equal or differ by a constant. 


For example, in formula [5] versu and —cosw differ by 1; and in 
[17] sin-!(u/a) and —cos—!(u/a) differ by 2/2. 


161. Formulas [1] and [2] may be stated in words as 
follows : 

The integral of a variable base with any constant exponent 
(except —1) into the differential of the base is the variable base 
with its exponent increased by 1, divided by the new exponent. 

The integral of a fraction whose numerator is the differential 
of its denominator is the Naperian logarithm of the denominator. 

Formula [1] fails to give a finite result when n = — 1; but 
formula [2] provides for this case. 

Formula [2] gives a real result only when w is positive. 


EXAMPLES. 
By § 158 and formula [1] or [2], find 


ale f axtae = a { ade = a0" / 1. 


The meaning of this result is that az7/7 + C is the most general 
function which changes az‘ times as fast as a, or that y = ax’ /7+ C 
is the equation of the family of curves whose slope is az®. 


4dz 
wD. =A fa 8de=— a4 


Hereu=a, n= —5, andn+1=—4. 


3. fe = a2)3/2 ade = af @ — a2)8/2. Qadax = (a2 — a2)5/2/5, 


Here n= 3/2, u=2?—a?; .. du=2 ade. 
Hence, we introduce the factor 2 before dx and write its recip- 
rocal 1/2 on the left of the sign of integration. 
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4, ‘fue + 1)?dx = a(x + 1)3/3. 


e 


5. facta — pon) de = ha fas /2ae— pd fae 


= ag /2 — bx? /2, 


ds | 2 6 
ea 8. ((a~a)a 
1 bat 2 adz 
tae) Ve ee ae. gar 
"s fe Ly ae eat Oh - 


When the integral is not given, the result obtained by integration 
should be verified by principle (i) of § 158. 


10. fr (6 ax? + 8 bax)5/3 (2 ax + 4 ba?) da 
= AKG ax? + 8 bx’)5/3 (12 ax + 24 bx?) dx 


= b (6 ax? + 8 bx3)8/3/16. 
al, fia (ax + bx?)1/3 dx + 2b(ax + bx?)1/3 xdx] 
= f(a + bax2)1/3 (a + 2 ba) dx = 3 (ax + brx2)t/8, 
12. feat sbayrae, 13. fa + 9x%/4)1/2 dx. 
w—ldg 1 (a + ban)l—m 
————————— n\—m I—lL dy = eee 
14. if ae ri (a + ban) brat de = SO 


= (20a — a?) da 


nf (3 aa? — a)1/38 (8 ax? — x8)278 72. 
adx . y a IF 23 
16. {ieeera 18. fem(Grt) dy. 
17. f v2peae, 19. [Gx 822-+ 112 @t— 30/4) ae. 


de da(%—a) 
20. Nie atl} cog Osea). 
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nor) de 


ar—ldg 1 
el. a(t + bar eek 
Here u=a + ba"; 


5 a2da 
sol linea 


23. (Fe 
jj) C+ 2a 


(2a — a)? dr= 
7: | Negara 


Expand (2 a — x?)8 


atbe ~~ nb log (a Ls ba). 


“. du = nbu"—1 da. 
2 ba2dx 
- ike + bas 
5 bada 
a odie. a — 6 ba? 


5(- 2 +5S + 6aloge—). 


and then integrate. 
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an. ff" (b — 22)8a1/2 da = 2 dD'x3/2 — 8 b&xT/2 + 6 bell /2 — 2, gl6/2, 


5 eda 
a fee a 7 
29. foe x)8 fe : 


32. f+ dlogaye2 = 


33. ee rt(s 
a—@ 


(log aym+1 


dx 
2 _f Gowan ~ im +1 


31. ii ae log (log a). 


2(a +b loga)i/? | 

7b 
1 ie] ee 
a, < log (a — @). 


34. Wf EG erhade = 02/2 — a4 + 08/8 — 28/5 


ace ees 2) ae icy 4 
af 35. fee f (ett eae +a +2log (x — 1). 


a 


36. geri Batt eee 


3a 


2, 3 
= 37. i= =a—F +2 — log(e +1). 


ao ae I 


log (2a +3 


3) Sees 


L= illog (2% + 3)]2. 
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2/8 — 72/3)3/4 3) 2 
39. f(s en ye da=— 5 ( (nis —marrs( — 5a 1/tde ) 


= — § (a2/3 — a2/3)7/4, 


40. S Goaia [ort — 1A tae 


=— Gf (x= 84 (— 20a tae) 


2 a? 
__ Ge We x ; 
—¥ a av a2 — x2 


Sometimes, as above, we may transfer a variable factor from the 
base to the differential factor, or vice versa, and thus make the differ- 
ential factor the differential of the base. 


Vx + a2 
41. lane ft ana 1/2g-8 dg = — Bee 
TAN 32 1 OF 


ax 
42 da , AA Ve Ge ae 
Lj) Sree , at * 3 ax3 
dz: | Va2— a2 @ _- (Ae ese 
ca fe aie Uy [eee 3 az 


adx x 
46. Bo ae SS 2 ax—1 — 1)—3/24—2 dg = ——__—____- 
Sqa-apn= J ea 


fesse 
we = 


48 = <= ee 
V2 an — x2 ae 
By § 158 and one or more of the formulas [1] to [4], find 


49 stda=t (ote.4a oe 
— ec, —— 
: fe is if? : 4 loga 


Here win [38] is4a; ».du=4dz. 


50. fetnda sn fom Esra 
vk if aeb= da, 52. afi ca2@ da. 


53. firoee ot de = a {ie -4a3da = cx*/4, 
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qnrx dma 
54. nx — hma = 
fe Usd era n log a m m logb b 


55. fer edu = (Ge AT 


f “C6. fe es — @)3/2 8 dx = (28 — a)5/2/15, 


. > 2 _\ / 2erda\ _ Are a 
fp G2 (244e ( de + <7, ) = 2log (er + 2)—2. 
e2x dar Pee MEE 
eS. Af 5 ae se f? a log + loge 
WU, 


162. To obtain formulas [11], [12], [13], and [14] en [2]. 


tan w tan w sec udu udu 
tan wdu = 


sec u 
= log secu+ C. [11] 
Scot ae = (ue udu 
sin wu 
=log sinu + C. [12] 


fese udu 5 () ibe 
sin wu 
du 


2 sin (w/2) cos (u /2) 


= (eee 
3 tan (u /2) 


= log tan (u/2) + C. [13] 


f see udu = {ese (u+ m /2)du 
= log tan (u/2 + 7/4) + C. [14] 
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EXAMPLES. 
By § 158 and one or more of the formulas [1] to [14], find 


il, fe madx = m-1 fies mz - mdz = m—1sin mz. 


Here wu in [5] is mz; hence, du = mdz. 


2. if sec? mada = m—1 tan mz. 5. fi cos @ sin zda. 

3. frsinte cos ada = sin'z/5. 6. fi sec? x2 . rdz. 

4, freoe -a2dxe = tan 23/3. if free (a + bax) dz. 

8. fcost8 @ sin30d0 = — cos’30/15. 

9. fem 22 cos2 ada. 12. if sin zdz. 
10. if 5 sec 38a tan 3 edz. 13. f e?sinz cos rdz. 
11. fi 4 esc ax cot axdz. 14. i qtance sec? crdz. 


sinede _ 1 (—bdsinade_ 1 
a lee Shegers. p 108 (@ + 6 cosz). 


16. if (at S08 0) OF age tude cin): 


aé + sin@ 


2 
17. free u esc udu = Soa seal SL = log tan wu. 
tan u 


18, _frrecu esc?udu = fee u + csc? u) du = tan u — cotu. 


19. fosintudu = 072 — cos 2u/2) du = 0/2 — sin 2u/4. 


th 


or 


i 


+ 
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20. f costed =u/2+sin2u/4. 
21: _ftantude = tanu — u. 


22. f (ee u — tan u)?du = 2 (tan u — sec u) — u. 


1+ sinu cos 


1538 


doltsh ic eae 2 


cotu+tanu, _ a GN, 
24. S Sorat =f see 2eudu = 5 log tan(u+T) 


163. Zo obtain formulus [16] and [18] from [2]. 
1 LS oak s Hg 


ee cau—a 2auba 
Me i. du il du 


w—a 2atIu—a 2atdJuta 


1 u— a 
=o, Suna t 
die here we, ot du 
w—a 2aJa—u 2atd atu 
1 a-uU 
cass! Cc! 
=9, saat 


(1) 


(2) 


We use the form in (1) or (2) according as w—a or a—wis 
positive ; that is, in each case we take the form which is real. 


To obtain formula [18], let 
Nutt a = 2. ws 


en += 2?—2Quz. 
“.(@— u)dz = zdu; 
dz dw _ du 


2 #£2@—-U VyF+a? 


du fe Ay OF Saige 
f(s == —=logz=log(utvwte. 
Vu? + a? @ 


(1) 


by (1) 


by (1) 
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EXAMPLES. 


* SE es 
m+ : a (bx)? + c2 c 


dt d(bz) _ 1 lope 
. ices "ba +¢ 


dx dz 1 Ler 2 
Si Sa ee aa 1 . 
{sree (Git 2) Ds V5 
4 da wa da EEG as a+2—Vv3_ 
el Grace | pase ee Pet 245 
COG de eee dz 
e. fatata™ a2 cf faer 
COD ee Leena de 
e A ister cross : foe—i 
9. ( da eet a ree ee ee 
» fame 2be “bette 2be “br—c 
100 (ee ee ee eee 
See (2ax + b)? + 4ac — 0B? 
2 2ax+b 
= —  tan—1——__——"_ 1) 
V4ac — b2 V4ac — b? ( 
ae 1 ee @) 
V 62 —4 ac 2ax+b+Vb? —4ac 


We use the form in (1) or (2) according as 4ac> or <b?; that 
is, in any given case we take the form which is real. 


un (S&S fae Se ee 
Mae (Ba+2)2?+17° Vi7 Vil 


age ou (2 + 4) dx dat 
A Smtierse= apse lee 


= log (a? + 4% + 5) +3 tan—! (x + 2). 
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13 3a + 2) dx 4a+4)de (de 1 
: faz +42 - 5 iferiers ies @) 
2% +2 
= Flog 207? +42+5 1 a er 
a ee 
In like manner any differential of the form Me cose 1 can be 
; ax? + bx +c 
integrated. 


Note that the numerator of the first of the two fractions in the 
second member of (1) is the differential of its denominator. 


oda a ee hee eae tee 
A ewes tertile + 4a + 6)— tan”? (2 +2), 


V5 


LE pee pam kp =. 83) ce 
15. Ssaeat=5e6e + 4)— tan 


x da ‘, aoe 
| Pl aeperarreets Len verre 


1 bdx ne Sere ec) 
Li ————————— SS = SI ane 
if V a2c2 — b222 «OD (ac)? — (br)? ac 
18. Lio be = Vibert 7c). 
= == ac? ~b Bt 


19 ee =| Se 
7S iff 5/4 — (a + 1/2)2 V5 


ee ie a. 

20. tees lowe at+vVax ) 
[grrr 

a f pita ingle to VETER 


Gide 1 Ls beade 1 sin 
Fe legen BY V (2/2)? — (203 /2)2 3° 
ee 
ne (ere Alamance 


= + log (2.ax +b + 2Va Vac? + be + 0). 
Va 
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da ee! 2 adx 
V—aart+oate Va) V4ac + b* — (20a —b)? 


2ax—b_. 


1 
= —— i 
Va V4ac + 0? 


te ie ge ah ee 4 dex ees ee ee 
(reese Ses v2 V41 


26. —log (4a +34+2V2V2e2+ 3a +4). 
(es Ri A 
V3e—7 —2 V202+22+3 
28 ae ee i. ee 
(== fares 


dx 1 cL 
Sil. eS = 
if a Veta? — a2b? cx V (ca)? — (ab)? ab 


32, da a Ree Snes 
ON 024 — 02 rV3x2 — 5 


teak he 1 cV7 
34. = —=sec—! : 
Viaose = avi. Viat— 6 Ta®—5 V5 V5 
o6 ee ees ee eee 
NS 1Co) C0 8-cu—(cz)2? © 4 
da dx 
=== {eS 
38. (2%+3)de _ (2% + 1) dx 49 dz (1) 
Vetaoti J Ve+at1 eS 
= 2VaeA+at+1+2lg2e2+1+2Va2+e2+1). 
In like manner any differential of the form ee ee can 
V az? +262 Fc 


be integrated. 

Note that the numerator of the first of the two fractions in the 
second member of (1) is the differential of the base in the denomi- 
nator. 
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SERGEY c—2%—c 
39. === de 
Vea ~ x2 2Vex — a2 


c 
=V ce — x2 — = vers—1 — 


(w2—a*)1/2de_ (x2 — a?) de 
40. f =Ih 


rVa2 — a2 
= xdx atdx 
Va? — a? av x2 — a2 


—Vi+ —/a? — asec) — 


aut dz = sin-1ae — v1 — a2. 
vV1l—2 
| fe pe de = sec~1= + log (a + Va? — a). 
a eaenee a 


CHAPTER IL. 
DEFINITE INTEGRALS. APPLICATIONS. 


164. Definite and corrected integrals. Let ) >a; then 
the increment produced in the indefinite integral fr + C by 
the increase of x from a to O is 


fo + C—(fat C)=fb—fa. 


This increment of the indefinite integral of $(x)dz is called 
“the definite integral of ¢(x)dax between the limits a and 3,” 


) 
and is denoted by ji (x) dz. 
b 
Hence, {| (a) dx = fb — fa. (1) 


b b 
The symbol {i in the expression f ¢(x)dx denotes the 


operation of finding the increment of the indefinite integral 
of $(«)dx from x=a to x=6. 3b is called the ‘upper’ or 
‘superior’ limit, and a the ‘lower’ or ‘inferior’ limit. 

The hmits a and 6 must be so chosen that dx will be finite, 
continuous, and of the same quality, from «=a tox=b. 


The expression f — fa is often denoted by fe |. 


If, in (1), we make the upper limit variable and put x in 
the place of , we obtain 


if (x) dx = fx — fa, or fe | : (2) 
which is called “the corrected integral of $(x) dz.” 


By f (x) dx is meant the limit of { $@) dé when x = 00. 
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EXAMPLES. 
oe gtx at i | 
ab 3 =— So 
fea vf se may 
b iD) lye 
2. i nade = 5 2] pee) (02—a-): 
x 7 de dz Aa ae 
Oa 1 ee 
= —ly2 =-: 
Se 9 tan al ri 
butl— ant) 
5. ip 6 a3dx = 24. 10. {hE SSS 
P pap 
a at (pe. 
6. ax? — x3) dx = — i Sr. 
; ( ) 12 V2r—y 
<e0e or eH 2 — e\edy = eo 
b ) +a 4a - Sa" oY nist 
nee e 13. | er 
0 a2 — x2 2 0 wu 
/2 
i m/4 sin6d8 _ 75 _ 14. ie Sa ny pe fea 
, cos? 0 as 
15 ; = sin— 2+ |= 26 Cee in-1 +- 
i V5 —20—2 V6 Jo v6 V6 
x dx 1 teas Al 
= tan-1 —tan-1V2). 
16; bes eer oe V2 
eG tae ce a! 
ay ii ae + et Bat ax = Flog er + &) 
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165. Corresponding definite or corrected integrals of equal 
differentials are equal. 

For the corresponding increments of variables which change 
at equal rates are equal. 


CS hp 
Ex. c= on da = 8 log 3 + 
Let z=2—8; then r=—z+ 3, dx = dz, and 
32 —1 Bese ite, 
(2 — ap Z dz. 
When 2 =4,z=1, and whenz=6,z=3; 
IES MES ee. 
of ene Te de § 165 


= [8 logz —8/z] 
= 3 log3 + 16/3. 
This example and those which follow illustrate also how 


the introduction of a new variable often simplifies a given 
differential and renders it directly integrable. 


EXAMPLES. 
es 


“7 eee a s22+4 3 
we 1: a= f Avett * i= note dhe 


(Ge a)? a3) 
5 (z—1)dz 3 
2. Cotin ede 3(V5 +8), where z= a? +1. 
3 f dx a Laz 
1 & a@— at «Ve—1 


= log (a+ Va? —1)/a, where z=a/z. 


ne cae e+) (2 —1) de 
 (@ +a gi/4 


Erne aA 1)8/4 + V8], where z= e= +1. 
5. iP dx ade at Met i. 
1 ¢Va+a2 4 1+v2 
In example 5 put = a/z, in example 6 put @+a=z. 


> 


b—a@ coséd@ _ : 
Be cos (0 + a) ~ ° +4) 008 @ — Bin a log (cos /cos a). 
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166. Geometric meaning of f (x)dx, I (x)dx, f b(x)dx. 


Let SPQ be the locus of y = ¢z. 

Conceive the variable ordinate y or NQ to trace the area 
between the a-axis and y = oa as the point (a, y) moves along 
the curve to the right. 

Let A denote the area bounded by the z-axis, y = $x, some 
undetermined fixed ordinate, as RS or R&'S', and the moving 
ordinate VQ. 

Let de = NN'; then dA = NQQ'N'; 

~.dA = ydx = (a) da. (1) 


2 fi yde = { $@)de = A, (2) 


Let OM =a, and OM'=5; then the increment produced 
in A by the increase of x from a to d is MPP'M'; 


Ab ydx = [$@) dx 


ne tee bounded by the Bea’ (3) 


y = ox, =a, and x=b. 
Similarly, if OM =a and ON =z, we have 


fi yae = Joo) de 


__ f area bounded by the z-axis, } (4) 
ie { = x, x = a, and the ordinate y. 


In (2), A is indeterminate so long as the fixed ordinate RS, 
or R&'S', is indeterminate. 
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From (1), by Cor. 1 of § 12, we know that the areas in (3) 
and (4) will be positive or negative according as ¢a is posi- 
tive or negative from c=atox=6. 

Hence, if a curve crosses the z-axis the area above, and the 
area below, this axis must be obtained separately. 


For example, to find the area bounded by y = $2, the z-axis, and M’P’, 
we find the areas R’S’/K and KPP’M’ separately and take their arith- 
metical sum. 


From the geometrical meaning of an integral it follows that 
(x) dx has an integral whenever ¢z is continuous. 


Ex. Give the geometric meaning of the definite integral in each of the 
examples on page 159. 


won EXAMPLES. 
Fs 1. Find the area bounded by the z-axis and y = x3 + az?. 
The curve cuts the z-axis at (— a, 0) and (0, 0); hence, the limits 
are — a and 0. 
Here dA = ydx = (x3 + ax?) dz ; 
0 0 
sarea= (— (2? + ax?) dz = [= /4 + a2? /3| by (3) 
ee —a 
= at /12, 
In each problem the reader should first gain a clear idea of the 
boundary of the figure whose area is required. 


2. Find the area bounded by the z-axis, the parabola 22+4y=0, 
and the line « = 4. Ans. 16/3. 
Since the area lies below the g-axis, the formula gives a negative 
expression for it. 
3. Find the area bounded by the a-axis, the curve y = 23, and the 
lines ¢ = —2 and a2 =2. Ans. 8. 
Here we find the area below, and the area above, the z-axis sepa- 
rately, and take their arithmetical sum. 


4. Find the area bounded by the curve y = e*, the z-axis, the y-axis, 
and the line x = h. Ans. et —1. 
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Qq 


5. Show that the area bounded by y = 2 — 28 and y= 0 is 1/2. 


6. Find the area bounded by the parabola y2 = 4px and any chord 
perpendicular to its axis. Ans. 4ay/3. 


Here the area required is twice the area bounded by the a-axis, 
y =2p1/2x1/2, and the ordinate y. 
x 
ae area =2 f° 2 pl/2g1/2dz = (2/3) 2ay; by (4) 
0 


that is, the area is 2/3 the circumscribed rectangle. 


7. Find the area bounded by the witch y (x? -+4a?)=8a3 and its 
asymptote y = 0. 


~ 8 aidx 0a Vee 
= 8 8 aie 2. 
Area 2f pii@ a? tan 5 ar 47a 


Here the area between the curve and its asymptote is finite. 


8. Find the area bounded by the hyperbola zy =1, its asymptote 
y = 0, and the lines te = 1 andaw=a. Ans. log a. 
When a=o, loga =o; hence, the area between the hyperbola 
and an asymptote is infinite. 


9. Find the area bounded by the curve y=cosz@, the z-axis, the 


y-axis, and «= zm. Ans. 2. 


10. Show that the area bounded by the curve y = tana, the x-axis, 
and the asymptote « = 7/2 is infinite. 


ve 


167, Formulas for accelerated motion. Let ¢ denote a 
portion of time, s the distance traversed by a moving body, 
v the velocity, and a the acceleration ; then we have the fol- 


lowing formulas : 


(i) v =ds/dt; 8 = edt, t= f ds/v. 
(ii) a=dv/dt; “v= fat, t= {dv/a. 


a 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. To find the fundamental formulas for uniformly accelerated motion. 


Let vo and 8» denote, respectively, the initial velocity and distance ; 
that is, the values of v and s when t = 0; and let @ denote the con- 
stant acceleration. We then have 


t 

v= vot [edt = at + vo (1) 
0 
t 

samt vdt = at? /2 + vot + 80. (2) 
0 

If v= 0 and s = 0 when ¢ = 0, (1) and (2) become 
v= et, 8s=a/2; (3) 
.t=v2s/a, v=V2a’s. (4) 


The acceleration produced by gravity at the earth’s surface is 
about 32.17 ft. a second, and is usually represented by g. Substitut- 
ing g for a’ in equalities (3) and (4), we obtain the four formulas for 
the free fall of bodies in a vacuum near the earth’s surface. 


2. A rifle ball is projected from O in the direction OY with a velocity 

_ of cfeet a second. Find its path, knowing that 

30 its velocity acquired in ¢ seconds along the action 
line of gravity OX is gt feet a second. 


Let OX and OY be the co-ordinate axes ; 
then dy/dt=c, dz /dt = gt; 


“y= | edt—ct, w= gt?/2. (1) 


Eliminating ¢ between equations (1), we 
IX have 
y? = 2c /g. 


Hence, the path of the ball is an arc of a parabola. 


3. A body starts from O, and in ¢ seconds its velocity in the direction 
of OX is 2 act, and in the direction of OY it is at? — c?; find its velocity 
along its path Onm, the distances in the direction of each axis and along 
the line of its path, and the equation of its path, the axes being rect- 
angular. 
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Let OX and OY be the axes, and let s denote the length of the 
path Onm; then 


Lae ete ae 
a act ; nef 2 act dt = act? ; (1) 


*t 
= = at2— cs ny =| (a7t2 — c?) dt = a%t8/3 — c%; (2) 
0 


(2) + (2) (2 =e2+c2; (3) 
t 
3s iW] (a2 + c2)dt = a%8/3+ 0%. (4) 
0 


m 
Yi 


6) xs 
n 


Eliminating ¢ between (1) and 1), we obtain 


“(Be © oN Ea (6) 


which is the equation of the a Onm. 


4. Given v = ft, to represent the time, the velocity, the distance, and 
the acceleration geometrically. 


Construct the locus of »v = ft, t being represented by abscissas and 
v by ordinates; then the distance will be represented by the area 
between v = ft and the z-axis, and the acceleration by the line rep- 
resenting dv when dt is represented by a unit length. 


5. A body is projected upwards with a velocity of 80 feet per second ; 
find in what time it will return to the place of starting. 
Ans. 5 seconds, nearly. 


6. From a balloon which is ascending at a uniform velocity of 20 feet 
per second two balls are dropped, one of them 3 seconds before the other ; 
find how far apart they will be 5 seconds after the first one was dropped. 

Ans. 398 feet, nearly. 
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168. Change of limits. The following formulas are readily 
proved from the definition of a definite integral : 


i " p(w) de =— if “p(a) de ; (i) 
for each member = fb — fa, if dfx = (x) dz. 

fs@ dx =f d@)ae + ['$@) das (11) 
for the second member = fe — fa + fb — fe= fb — fa. 

fe@ da xc — 2) dx; (iii) 


for the second member = — fea — x)d(a — x) 
0 


UI 


=f (oe — ») [=r — Fi, 


Notr. The Integral Calculus was invented to obtain the areas of 
curvilinear figures, or for quadrature, as it is often called. 


CHAPTER. III. 


INTEGRATION OF RATIONAL FRACTIONS. 


169. Decomposition of fractions. When the numerator of 
a rational fraction is not of a lower degree than its denomi- 
nator, the fraction, said to be improper, should be reduced to a 
mixed expression before integration. For example, 

at 2 

ae ear, 9 de = = 2) de + ae, 

The numerator of this new rational fraction is of a lower 
degree than its denominator. Sucha fraction, called a proper 
fraction, if not directly integrable, can be decomposed into 
partial real fractions which are integrable. These partial 
fractions will differ in form, according as the simplest real 
factors of the denominator of the given fraction are: 


I. Linear and unequal. 
II. Linear and equal. 
III. Quadratic and unequal. 
IV. Quadratic and equal. 


To present the subject in the simplest manner we solve 
below particular examples in each of the four cases. 


170. Caszr I. To each of the unequal linear factors of the 
denominator as 2 — a, there will correspond a partial fraction 
of the form 4/(a# — a). 


Qe 3 uz (ical) oe 
me fz ae Sg oa ine 108 3 (@ + 2)1/6 


The denominator x? + 21? —2%=a(% — 1) (w@ + 2). 
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Hence, by addition of fractions we know that the given fraction is the 
sum of three fractions whose denominators are z, «—1, and z+ 2, 
respectively, and whose numerators do not involve z. 

We therefore assume 


224-3 C 
eG Pecuar +2’ (1) 
in which A, B, and C are unknown constants. 
Clearing (1) of fractions, we obtain 

2ea-+-38= A(e—1)@+2)+ Be +2)2+ Ca —)a (2) 
=(AFB+O)x2+(44+25B—O)2—24. (8) 

Equating the coefficients of like powers of z in (3), we have 
A+B+C=0,4+2B—C=2, —24A=3. (4) 


Solving system (4), we obtain 
A=—3/2, B=5/3, C=—1/6. 
Substituting these values in (1), we obtain the identity, 
22+3 3 i) 1 


e+ at—Oa 22° 3@—1l 6@+2)' 


. (2@ + 3) dx Oe dx 
leer es aa apiey Ale Ag 
= — $loga + 3 log («4 — 1) — 4 log (« + 2). 


The values of A, B, and C may be obtained directly from (2) as 


follows : 
Makingx=0, (2) becomes 3=—24; A=-—3/2. 
Makingz=1, (2) becomes 5=3B; « B=5/3. 
Making x = — 2, (2) becomes -1=60; C=—1/6. 
ff EXAMPLES. 
wae" pe 3 C2 
~— 1 I ee ees 
zi sto - 
2, farern® = log [a1 /8 (w — 2)1/2 (@ + 3)1/8}. 
= Ih best 
2 fatesra® = fzu—® 
et Nyda Ee hit eps 
a Q@a+i@—i) 68 @z+p5 


> 


+h? "/ 9374 oo oe a 9/65 


W>~ Go) 
» 
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EI i tel ted aires (a= 22 
@¢ Seer Es Se Sle dpa Goel Sgmerer re . 


Ke d 3+ v2 
® (a“.- a * log (@— 8 —V3)— 2 me —3+ 2) 


esi El 2V2 2Vv2 
1 3 CN 
= slog (x? —6a@ + 7) + lo : 
? a aera 


@ 9 x? da : 
(ieectenn |) @FD@+e—6) 


171, Case II. Tor equal lnear factors of the denominator 
as (a — 6)", there will correspond a series of r partial fractions 


A B L 
f tl so JESS watt ha ae IE es Ae ell 
of the form b= Gena : Steran 
itv Hier Si 
Ex. 1. (frente 3 log (« — De aan 


Expressing the numerator in powers of (« — 1), we obtain 


le ea EG eeeeiey (tL) (ad t= (1) 
for 3(2 — 1A=322—6a +3 
and aR aD Ris 


Dividing both members of (1) by (« — 1)’, we obtain 


Set Oes ee ed ye 
(e—1)8 ~a#—1 @—1* @—D: (2) 


Pee rina PRO ee, da da da 
f (fers oo flee 1 @—1* 2 {a 18 


SSG (CA) Se) Fe NW pet 


From (2) we see that to resolve the given fraction into partial fractions 
by undetermined coefficients, we should assume 


pa i 6 ee B i Cc , 
(feaalye Fait (i 1) 


and proceed as in § 170. 
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dx a LN iss 1 ; 
—————~— = 1 = = SSS" 1 
aed S@=erD 0 (a 2 (z — 1) (1) 
Here both Case I and Case II are involved; hence, we assume 
1 A B Cc 
ee eee ee se 5 2 
(eo Ai) ante Hi ad! (2) 


Clearing (2) of fractions, equating the coefficients of the like powers 
of x, and solving the resulting system, we obtain A =1/2, B= —1/4, 
C=1/4. Substituting these values in (2) and integrating, we obtain (1). 


EXAMPLES. 


Bi) 
1; Wicca ap 


= 


2: [aaa MEHL 

i Seat 8 jie Gat 8) ae = a eee 
i lbeenons rar *log7 EF — ; 

‘ [eeecrereeercy (Ae 


xt + 308 + 23? 


(228 + 7a? + 6a +2) da _ g \1/2 iv 
oi f =log [2 @ +1) (=45) . 


x? dx 4 8 (@+1)de__. 
@—18@+F) " J @—12@+2) 

i _— 172. Case III. To each of the unequal quadratic factors of 
the denominator as «+ pa + q, there will correspond a partial 
fraction of the form ee 

ee) eee 2 
Iypxs Uy f@eneety= aa 1+ em lav2. (1) 


By addition of fractions we know that the given fraction is the sum 
of two real fractions whose denominators are 22 + 2 and 222+1 respec- 
tively, and whose numerators cannot be above the first degree in a. 
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Hence, wé assume 


a +1 ~Act+B, Cut+D, 5 
(2+ 2)(2a2+1) 0° w+2  2e?+1 @) 


Clearing (2) of fractions, we obtain 
2@+1=(2At+ O)e+ (2B+ D)22+(A4+20)e+B+2D. 
2A+C=0,2B+D=1,4+20=0,B+2D=1. 

.A=C=0, B= D=1/3. 


Substituting these values in (2) and integrating, we obtain (1). 


"eel at ie Ut a ata ele =i 
Ex. 2. @+1)@+1) = Flog eT +3 tan—1 a. (1) 


Here both Case I and Case III are involved ; hence, we assume 


oC eg 1s e (2) 
(@+1)(@?+1) ctl 2+1 
Proceeding as above, we find 4 = —1/2, B= C=1/2. 
Substituting in (2) and integrating, we obtain (1). 


EXAMPLES. 


ode ine soe 
Oo (ie * log ae + 3 tan 75 


23 dx 3 ada. 
he % (apsets : ifGesa 
A eas Liga 2e tl, 


4 \ Gaiety 2@-14e ati 
Cm et Ly Lee oe 
b. i ea Va 
ie we (~ — 2) da | 
SarimiSeris x2—a2+1’ 
(@—2)de _1 (Qe—Nde_1 ~_Sde_, 
| er 2) 2—a2t+1 iret 
. oe (x + 1)? Re Danelle 
(ea j log ota v3 


dx a aoe seth al! 2a+1 
————— = —tan-1l . 
§ fia 8 ey i vs 


i 
~ WY 


lV 
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dz : cs g+i1 . 
is farears ( )(z—ari™ 
9 (622 — 1) de 
j (a? + 8) (x? — 2a + 5) 
u2*—2e+5 as 1 2, x 
— ve ————__—_—_- - — —t — i ———— « 
log +3 + 2 tan- 2 pn) ae 
10.06 (ee ee 
(+a)? +22 +422) 
il (ia? 1 2 22th 
3 Si ton+4at B0+a) 8y¥3" V3 
e+ 3e+1 5 papel ter ae eee 
Bl, fae” hs i a Pee 
das = 1 ae ee eke 
a2: f@eraern 5 = shew b 


173. Case IV. Tor equal quadratic factors of the denom- 
inator as (a? + px + q)’, there will correspond r partial frac- 
tions of the form 


aD Oe ee 
(t+ pet gq) (a+ px +q) a? + pat q 
DS ete een 
Ex, fet —* 
o—1 
= log (e? +1) +3 tan— SS ae (1) 


Expressing the numerator in powers of («2 + 1), we obtain 


208 + a2 + 32+2=(2?4+ 1)(2¢+1)+ (@ +1). 
208 + 2? -- 2a 1 
Hc I 


PEPE ROO ey ak peg ge Al Ne el! 
af (@ +1) a= (apy et @+i1p™ Sa 


= ir iy 3 <a 7 Ee . 
= log (w2 + 1) + tan—1z se+n + | wey (3) 
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By example 23 of § 183 we have 


pet Dine % 
1 
@+ipP = De 2@+i) + 5 tanta, (@) 
From (38) and (4) we obtain (1). ’ 
From (2) we see that to resolve the given fraction into partial frac- 
tions by undetermined coefficients we should assume 
RES Sep OSE hoop 13), (ins ID 


@+i? @+ii’ a+1 


Note. The solution of the following examples should be deferred 
until after reading Chapter V. 


EXAMPLES. 
1 2xadz ae Set +324. 
- J atnatap 4 °F +12 20241 
de =. 2) a? 1 ee. 
e Sze@sni=2"ise teats trate 
ote—1 age) ay 
8. (apa OA; 510g (+2) + 7 wo. 
ee en We te ee it 28k 
4 (Geri ear Pr inwa o8 
Ne ee 
: ile == IKE IS ie 
z+ 1 1 1 


i i log = i2—1) aa 4 (a? + 1) ¥1) = 4(@—1) =a + + tan- 


f (402—82)de _ 8a*®—@ gh elle Na ah eS 


o> 


(e—1)?(a#2+1)? (4 — 1) (@ +1) w+] 


CHAPTER IV. 
INTEGRATION BY RATIONALIZATION, — 


174, Rationalization by substitution. Chapters I and III 
provide for the integration of any rational algebraic difteren- 
tial whether it is entire or fractional in form. 

In some irrational differentials we can substitute a new 
variable so related to the old that the new differential will be 
rational and therefore integrable. 


175. A differential containing no surd except a linear base, 
as a+ bx, affected with fractional exponents, can be rational- 
ized by assuming a+ bx =z", where n is the lowest common 
denominator of the several fractional exponents. 


For if a+ bx = 2", x, dx, and the fractional powers of a + bz 
will each be rational in terms of 2. 
Hence, the new function in z will be rational. 


dx 
at fz — 25/6 + @— 2278 
= 6 (@ — 2)1/6 — 6 log [(@ — 2)16 + 1]. 
Here the linear base is x — 2, and n = 6; hence, we assume 
ft — 2 


“. dt = 6 25dz, (@ — 2)5/6 = 25, (g — 2)2/78 = gt, 
y 


2 dx as 6 dz = zdz i 
oy (@ —2)5/8 + (x — 2)2/8 z+ zt Sa 


= 6 [z — log (z + 1)] 
= 6 (a — 2)1/6 — 6 log[(a — 2)1/6 + 1]. 


RATIONALIZATION BY SUBSTITUTION. 


2 gl/6 


Here the linear base is x, and n = 6; hence, we assume 


fe Ny 3 qe (2 
5 eet re a rs 
Ex. 2. fi da ge 3 


© = 28, 


1/2 — 2/8 
* (an ae de=8 (el <2) de 


= $28 — +2= $at/3 — 4948/2, 


EXAMPLES. 
; a= 3/2 
—, evar tear = — 208 ae f 
x de 2 (2 ae 2 og oe 
a a: a+ be. 
Va + bx 30? 
3. ee =2tan-IVite—F- 


(1+ 2)3/2+ (14+ a)1/72 


A sade _2(2a+bt) 2(2+d)Va_ 
Saas Be PVI+b 


x2 dx aoe Iles 
2 (rece Dt ei F 
6. oe ig as Va, when a>0, 
aVvVatbe Va  Vatbat+vVa 
2 at br 
= tan] >» when a <0. 
V—a —a 
? 1/3 da 
7. fanpoan 
3 il 3 3 


175 


a ale aaah yee aes eile + S1og (1 + 2 41/6), 


gi /6 + 7b/4 gi/6 wn 


rdz 
aU Vices: 2)8/4+4+ 4 (2a + 2)1/4 


% dz af SSpy5Ve pls Gi 1/6 + 1), 
A) [ grracpgrrs = 2012 8008 + G18 — 6 log (2t/* + 1) 


: 1/6 
» (gapen’——gnts 


+ 2 log x — 24 log (1/12 + 1). 


+ 1\1/4, 
= (2/6) (u-+36) (2 2-+2)1/4 — (4/3) (2a + 2)9/4 — 28 tan—1(“F— ) 


Pe 
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176. A differential containing no surd except Vx?4-ax+b 
can be rationalized by assuming Vx* + ax +b=z—x. 


For if Ve +an+b=2—2, 


ax+b=2— 22a, 


ee d _ 2+ az + 6) : 
ea irik Hye = (22+ a)? 4 
a+ az+b 


2 = —_ ma 
Vx +ar+b=z-2 roi oe 


Hence, x, dz, and Vz? + ax + 6 are each expressed ration- 
ally in terms of z. 


Bx. dz Bi fee ee BE, (1) 
; CV Mae Nile eg Ed Wee A | 
Assume Vere. b= 2 — a (2) 
then Cee, 

Le es (ae 1) dz. 

22+i? ~~ @eripP 

Stee Tw = eerie Oe 

22-1 


, dz a? dz rae fd) 
(Tas faa e241: 


Substituting for z its value in (2), we obtain (1). 


177. A differential containing no surd except V—x*+ax+b 

can be rationalized by assuming 
V—x?+ax+b=(8—x)z, 

where 8 — x is one of the factors of — x? + ax +b. 

Denoting the other factor of — x?+ ax+6 by «+ y, assume 

V— ai +ax+b=V(B—2x)(@+y)=(B—2)2; (Ad) 
= Pea 

then et y=(B—2) 2%, ae 

Hence, x and therefore dx and V— x?+ ax +8 are expressed 
rationally in terms of z. 


Norr. In § 176 the coefficient of 22 is +1; in §177 itis —1. 


RATIONALIZATION BY SUBSTITUTION. 


EXAMPLES. 


, = 2 tan“) (0 + V2 + 2 — DD. 
OS nts ( “ ) 


Af eee ie Vet —a2+2+e—V2. 
ose 2 NG +o e+e. 


- Varz+ 2x 4 
PS. f EF te = tog @ +14 VF 8a) — 4. 
3) a? g ( e+Vei+2e 


= 2 jog V4+2a —V2—2. 
4. (arm). 4— 22 evi ois hVo=e 
Assume 4—H=V(2—2) (2+ 2) = (2—2a)z; 


then 2+2= (2 —2) 2%, 
on rea ie . Pry 
V4—22= @-a2=se, 
a 
2+3e=50 4. 


eet dz V2 op Vee! 

“ore Aras 8 V2z2+1 

= 2 tog V44+2a—V2—2. 
aN ee ren are 


og Be dat eh op Varese —VERe, 
aS 2 V2+2¢e+V2—“2 

eae Laer 7 
6. f San = 2 tan eae 


LEPROWE) V2 
b (L+2)V2+2—22 ONL 1a 


Av 


8 if dx = toe ( aN i t= Seal 


24+a+Var2+a+1 i+v3 
x a dx 842 V3 


) B+2e—a)9/2 4Vvg+oe—a2 4 
Assume V3 +24 —227= (8 —&@)z. 


l (+2)Ve2+a+1 


so 
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178. Irrational differentials of the form x™ (a + bx™)'/* dx, 
where v and 8 are integers and s is positive, can be rationalized 
by assuming, 


ihe ; 
as an wnteger or Zero. 


I. a+ bx® = zs, when 


Il. a-+ bx® = 25x", when = = : + : is an integer or zero. 

Assume, a + ba = 28; 
then (a + ba")"/* = 2, (1) 

l/sn m/n 
A FH) 
oo ( b ) r 7 ( 3 ) ; (2) 
g Ly 
es Ese =i wz — @‘\n 

dn = ee a en ) dz. (3) 


Multiplying (1), (2), and (8) together, we obtain 


n 


fafa eee 
2 (a + bat dee = arte} ( *) dz. (A) 


b 


The second member of (4) is rational, and therefore in- 
tegrable, when (m + 1) /n is an integer or zero; hence I. 


Assume a + ba” = #2", or x* = a (2 — b)?; 


then @tbey"=(@mynaaarr@ i, A) 
r= al/” (28 = byate™, em = qm/n ‘G — bye: (2) 
ax eae Ss linge—t (2 E) tee (3) 

n ° 


Multiplying (1), (2), and (3) together, we obtain 


r m+1l ¥r = (mel § 
a” (a + ba")sda = ——a » *s(z— 8) Ca 


ar ts—ldp. 


The last member is rational, and therefore integrable, when 


m+1 2, ; 
eae + - is an integer or zero; hence II. 
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EXAMPLES. 
ik [Pat bey 1tde = a + ba’, 
be ' 
Here mon = ot = 2, and s=2; hence, we assume 
bn — 22. (a + ba) 1/2 = 2-1 (1) 
2 qg)2 
w= EO o. 6 xhde = 2 (2 — a) zdz. (2) 


Multiplying (1) by (2) and dividing by 6, we obtain 
xdx 2 2 2a 
ee ee ee es ee = eehied, 
(a+ br8)/2 3 nf Lh sere emery ed 


2 2a 
eo Ny eae 3)1/2, 
9p (2 + Oe?) 3 pa (% + ba*) 


a (toe ee 
ae apa 2 Vee a +o 


Here wt = ee = 0, ands =2; hence, we assume 


a? + x2 = 22; 


-“2de=zdz, 2%= 22 — a2. 


1 20) 
1 
om fey rarer lia 2a ez+a 
1 Vat a2—a 
= — log 
2a a+a+a 


x 
= 10: ———__— -———— * 
@ eVeteta 
(qe Se 
as i NL tN 
xedx a TS 
nO reere ur 9V2—8a2 9v2 
3/2 


x 23da aN pear a oe: 2 a8/ 
5. a at bx? + 
Vatbaz = 3? 
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6. f dx =, = NES: 


ut 3a 
Here nt he Se ee and s=2; 
n 8 2 2 
assume 


1 a? = 24? ; 
_2.= (Ze —_ 1)—-1/2, g-t+ = (22 = 1)2, 
da = — (22 — 1)—8/22 dz, 
(Ui?) ed 2 ae ee 


Multiplying (1), (2), and (8) together, we obtain 


dz 23 
mara =~ f @—Dde=2-F 


where z2=V1+4+ 22/2. 


7. ade an é 
rere er ree 


a ee Se Fee 
Jy (08/8/23 81 + 22878 


9 x? dx ee a3 ; 
Jy (a + ba) /2 Ba (a + bx2)3/2 
108 (| = eee 
"J x2 (a + ba2)3/2 raza (a + ba2)t/2 


dx 3a3+2a 
ne roe Ps at ee ee ee 
© (a + x8)978 2 are (a + w8)2/8 


hence, we 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


CHAPTER. V. 
INTEGRATION BY PARTS. REDUCTION FORMULAS. 


179. Integration by parts. By differentiation we have 
d (uv) = udv + vdu. 


Integrating both members and transposing, we obtain 


fae = Uv — fvdu. (1) 


The use of formula (1) is called integration by parts. 

In applying (1) to particular examples the factors wand dv 
should be so chosen that dv is directly integrable and vdw is 
a known form or one easier to integrate than udv. 


x aa 
Ex. f Flog de = 5 log 4 


Let u=logz; then dv=zdz, 
du —dx/ 2, v= 22/2, 


Substituting in (1), we obtain 


oe x? dz 
flose ede =boge-F— fF = (2) 


= (x? /2) log x — «2/4. 


In (1) the second product can be obtained from the first by 
integrating its second factor, and the third product from the 
second by differentiating its first factor. 

The following examples will illustrate how we can by the 
use of this law abbreviate the applications of (1). 
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185% oll, [2 cose =2-sina — {sin ade 


= sin & + COS &. 
ete eu 
Ips, Yep feeds se —— =e 


a 
G 1 
= ew ( — — — 
a a 


Ex. 8. feared = [2 (aw eade 
2 g 1 2 9 ¢ 
= [SS (ay ee] + [g(e— ay? Bade 


: 
= iG — 42)8/2 — 2. (a — 22)5/2, 


EXAMPLES. 


uy, fre cde = 2 (log a —1). 


(eles | 1 
2. fr log adx er (log xL— aa) ; 
1 1 
and f x" log edx = — Grp § 86, example 6 


T Tr 
3. [ox sin ade = [—2eose + sine] =, 
0 0 
i } pit 14 
4. ff sinctnde = [asin—1e + vim] == 1. 
0 0 = 


1 1 
tan=lada = [z tan—1¢— = log (1 + =) | pS log 2 : 
2 0 4 we 


oa 


6. _fcomtade = 2 cos—-la — V1 — 22. 


cot-ladx = x cot—1a + Slog (lestenbs) 


INTEGRATION BY PARTS. 


Sip Pies ae 2 
oo i tae Ss : oe sin: Pe (1) 


2, 
ji a? — g2.dx = Va? — Beat (7 ales 


=2V a2 — 72 fees 


V a2 — 72 


183 


da 
eet aaa — |, (0 eel a, 
Transposing the last term and dividing by 2, we obtain the result 
in (1). 
aah a? — af de = = Vat — at — Clog @ + Ve — a). 


10. [Vet eae = Ve + a 2+ Glog @ + D2 + a7), 


vale f* sin zdx = 22 sing — (a? — 2) cosa. 


(1) 

= feesinzde = 2. (= cosa) +2 f cos ade (2) 
fx-cosnde =2-sine— f'sinede 

=z sine + cosa. (8) 


Substituting in (2) the value in (5), we obtain (1). 


12. f= sin 2 da = — a” cosa + m fam cos x da, 
13. fe cos x dx = 2% cosx + (a? — 2) sina. 

Jad fie cosa dx = 2™ sin x — m fam sin x dx. 
15. fversin x de = (¢ —1) versin-1% + V20— «3, 


16. f neon de =F (cm — 1). 
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ecu Pde ye 
2 pe: = Pi 
17. [eeu - (« a 


Mpcr 
18. fmerac=* “ — am—l ec dx, 


c 


ec 36m?  3-2-% 8-2-1 
= a= pe 
19. fere =, (« A ae 2 a ) 


seeds ae _ 32x orb 
ee = Deal® loga  (loga)? (loga)3 


et dt _ 1 Cm c ee 
—_—— daz 
ar i ~m—1 ami a iS {f= 


20. 


22. e loga dx = ene See 


c 


2 
m (log x)? dz = = — 1 Fy [cos i ae 1 Oa heer) 


24. ¥ costa d=" cost — 2 VI =a + Fsin-te. 


ae 
xvsin—ladz = 3 sin7te = 5 (a a 7A 


xda 1 
26 ly =(«—-=tan—!z )tan—-12 —log V1 + 2. * 
pete x (z 5 2 x) tan “2 —log Via. 


180. Additional standard formulas. For convenience of 
reference we write below the formulas obtained from examples 
8, 9, and 10 of § 179, and examples 2 and 3 of § 178 


2 

J VERB uss Vee + Sin ty GC: (1) 
2 a 

fVeeeau 


2 
Eat Flog (u +Vw+ a) + C. (2) 


f—S 1, u C 
UN as a . (3) 
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181. Reduction formulas. A formula by which any inte- 
gral not directly obtainable is made to depend upon a standard 
form or on a form easier to integrate than the original func- 
tion is called a reduction formula. Thus, the formula for 
integration by parts is a general reduction formula. 

Many special formulas are obtained by applying this general 
formula to particular forms. 


182. Reduction formulas for f x™ (a + bx")? dx. 
f= (a + bx")? da 


oe ae be tt a(m—n +1) . 
=> = ia Ea ee ee Ce m—n ba)? a 
~ b(np+m+1) b (np +m +1) x™—" (a + ba")? da, 

(A) 


eo (ae bay? anp 


m ba”)? —1 d. B 
np +m +1 1p 7 4-1 Sl des AS) "2 i) 


eta ba )2*)  b(np + m+n+1) 
r = 


m+n b n Pd. 
a(m +1) a(m+ 1) 2 nae, 
(C) 
Pee ie ep a ete 4 A bese or 
a NN I aie (a + bar)Pt+lda. 
a an(p + 1) 5 an(p +1) GRC ©) 


Formula (A) decreases m by n. 

Formula (B) decreases p by 1. 

Formula (C) increases m by n. 

Formula (D) increases p by 1. 

Formulas (A) and (B) fail when np +m+1=0. 

Formula (C) fails when m + 1 = 0. 

Formula (D) fails when p +1 = 0. 

When (A), (B), or (C) fails, the method of § 178 is appli- 
cable. When (D) fails, » = — 1 and previous methods apply. 
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183. Proof of formulas (A), (B), (C), and (D). 


Integrating by parts when wu =a"—"*', we have 


fara t barra 
= eS | pe 
= Ai He) nb(p+1)J ~ (a + bx")? **dx. (1) 


fee (a + ba")? +dx = [a (a + ba")? (a + bx”) dx 
- a fam (a + ba")? dx + bf a (a + ba")?dzx. (2) 
Substituting the last member of (2) for its equal in (1), 
and solving for if a™ (a + ba")? dx, we obtain (A). 
Solving (A) for f a™—" (a + ba")? dx, and substituting in 
the resulting identity m + n for m, we obtain (C). 
fe (a + ba)? dx = f= (a + ba) (a + ba®)? dx 
= a fa (a + ba")? dx + b ( amar (a + ba*)?—dzx. (3) 
Substituting, in (A), m + n for m and p — 1 for ae obtain 
(fee (a + ba") ld 


eth (a+ bat)? amd) 


- BiG ox oh 
iim + m+) b@p ms 


Substituting in (3), and combining similar terms, we 
obtain (B). 


Solving (B) for if a” (a + bx")?—' dx, and substituting p +1 
for p, we obtain (D). 
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EXAMPLES. 
) ada ae ; 


Here m = 2, n= 2, p= —1/2, a= a?, b= — 
Substituting these values in (A), we obtain 


2 — p2\1/2 
fee@-2 Wiggs eye = 


iat 


_& x 
— V2 — x2 + — a insie 
oe es a 


We use formula (A), because decreasing m by n in the given dif- 
ferential reduces it to a known form. 


te (8 Batt) amas + SH sya 
2. if — peat ye B+2 = sin = 


v2 2 
3. SS 5 Vet ot 5 108 (e+ Vat E a). 
ee en ee eee 
7 Sime Se oe 2 ax? 2 2 ie Va—xeta 
Apply (C), and then use (8) of § 180. 
da ESV CEG - x 
jiee- caer ey 2 ara? 7 ea + x2 + a2 
dx Met 02 i x 
6 a at eo 
a3 Va? — a2 I 2a a 
dx Mee 
he a rae aa Fe 
x da ve i oh 
é. if] givot at ae 


4 
9. Ve — a dn =F (202 — a) Vo? — a + Fsin—1e 


Apply (A), and then use (1) of § 180. 
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10. [ever ea 
4 
= 5 (222 + a2) Va? £ a? — F log (¢ + V ee a7). 


WV 72 — g2 
ite ft a = VER — a0. 


L 
Apply (B). 
Vaz + a2 ae 
12. [2a =V8Fe tab ———: 
oe ore WE a = 0: 
F/G — g2 x 
13. ft ——_ dz = Va? — x? + a log ———_—_.:: 
a x sae Va 


3 at 
14. fe — 27)3/2 dy = § (5a? — 222) Ve — a =a sin-15- 
a 


V q2 — 72 V q2 — 72 
15. (~==" a o—® 


= eC sin-1 x = 
x a 
Apply (C), and then use (1) of § 180. 


f#2a=-“t¢ 
2 ope x 


16. a lOp Ge == Van ‘72 + a2), 


17 de, Ss en 
Sea ase 
Apply (D). 


160) (ee ee 
(x? + a?)8/2 gaV/z2 + Q? 


19. LAU OE ine ee ee 
Gass Vane a 


xda 
20. @z a= Yaa tose t Via? + @). 


21. fms a2)8/2 de 
= 20? + 50%) VeQL a + 2at loge + Ve Ea). 


22. 


25. 


a7. 


31. 


da es 
Sa as ey PME 


i 
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dx 


x (8 a? + 222) 
3 at (a2 + a2)8 12. 


x 


(G2 Se aya 2 a? (2 + aay t 


x 


(x? + a?)8 ~ 402 (a? + a)? 


Si 


1 


~ 2(n—1)a? (a + aay t 


x 


x, 
2 qe ents 


3a 
8 at (a? + 2) 


4- 


2n—38 


8 ae 
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o x 
tan—1-—- 
a 


2(n—1 TGoiicems + q?)n—1 


= ———— 2 = 
[Maes =* ; = V20e— ai +5 sin-1= = ee 


Reduce the expression to the form in (1), § 180. 


if 


xm Parade = f'am12VEa— a de 


gm (2 ax = x*)8 12 


o2 
+ sone hans ax — x22 da. 


m+ 2 m +2 
xm dx eT Zaps ae (ia La (Pe 
V2ax — 22 m m V2ax — x2 
xdx s 30. (eS x? dx 
V2ax — 2 ax — x2 
dx 
amv 2 ax — x2 
V2 ax — a? m—1 dx ; 
(2m — 1) ax™ acadl ener 


CHAPTER VI. 


INTEGRATION OF TRIGONOMETRIC FORMS. 


184, {f tan" u du or f cot-udu, n any integer. 


When 7 is a positive integer 
fan" udu ee u (sec?u — 1) du 


ta n— 1, 
es — f tan" 2udu. 
n— = ia 


By repeating this process the integration of tan”wdw is 
made ultimately to depend upon the integration of tan u du or 
du according as 7 is odd or even. 

When x is a negative integer, as — m, we have 


tan—-"wdu = cot™u du, 


which may be integrated by a process similar to that used 
above. 


x 
Ex. fransZae = [cot Zae = f cot (esor% — 1) de 
3 3 3 3 
— — 2% = 2% 
3 (cot 3 dots fe 3 ae 
= — cots — (eset —1) a 


= — cot’ (« /3) + 8 cot (w/3) +2. 
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185. ii sec" u du or i csc?-udu, n even and positive. 


foseer udu= fiseor* u- sec? udu 


= f (tan? ub 1)°—9 2. d tan u, (1) 


which can be expanded and integrated directly when v is even 
and positive. 


Ex. sect ede = fi (ante + 1)2-.dtan a 


=tanie/5 + 2 tan?e/3 + tang. 


186. ff tan™ u sec" udu or if cot™ ucsc=udu, m odd and 


positive or n even and positive. 
_f tan” usec” udu = f (sec? t= 1)Je Yl see" ty. dsecw, (1) 


or f tan” u (tan?u +1)°"—-»”. dtanu. (2) 


The form in (1) can be expanded and integrated when m 
is odd and positive; the form in (2) can be when n is even 
and positive. Compare (2) with (1) of § 185. 


Hx. 1. _f tanta sect de = { (eet —1) sect x-dsec x 
— pee! 7 1 — sec. 5: 
Ex 2: ff cote 2x eset de = — fr eott/2e (cotta + 1) -dcota 


2 2 
= — — Cov /247 ——corr/2z, 
le 7 


EXAMPLES. 


tan? © 
ae _freantaa = —5— + log cosz. 


tan? x 
3 


2: tant edz = — tan © +-'&. 
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4 2 
3. _f tanteas = = a 2 N log sec a. 
tans tan?az 
4, tan'sdz = = 5 eT ee 
5 3 
5. 


tan’ 2x 3 tani 2a tan? 2 x tan2z 
8 = f+ ——__— 4+ — + — 
free 2x dx 1 10 2 2 


2 4 L 
da = —= cot? = — = cots = —2 cot 
v 


a =i 
2 542 2 2 


tan’ zsec—5 a dx = — sec—3x2/3 + sec—52/5 
= cos’ a /5 — cosa /3. 


3 6 3 
5 5/38 =—> — LS ea 11/3 = 5/38 " 
8. fm x sec®/8a dx = 17 sec Zz ll sec % + 5 sec® /3 g, 


2 2 
tan’/2zsectz dx = BB tanl8/2q + 9 tan9/2 a. 


seciadx cotta 
10. = tanz — 2 cotz — z 
tant az 3 


cot§s (3 cotta | 
6 8 


ca _f cot esetar de =— 

12. feo esc? /22 dz. 133 freee escta dx. 
8 

14. fee © + tan 2)¢de = g (seek + tan3z) — 4 seca + a. 


15. f (tan + cotx)dz = 5 (tanta — cot?z) + 2 log tana. 


187. if sin™ u cos?udu, m or n odd and positive. 
n—1 
fosinm wecos" udu = f sin" u (1 —sin’u) 2 dsinu, (1) 


or = f cos" u (1 — costu) 2d cos. (2) 
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The form in (1) can be expanded and integrated when n is 
odd and positive; the form in (2) can be when m is odd and 
positive. 


Ex als _fsins/42.c0s8 2 dx = f sin'/s2 (1 sina) d sina 


5 5 
=< sin8/6g — — ginl8/5 x, 
8 18 


Ex. 2 cosede  (l—sin?z)dsing 1 1 
ined sin‘ x sint x sing 3 sina 


188. f sin™ u cos"?udu, m+n even and negative. 


g *(sin™ u 
isin uw cos" udu = {i cos™*" udu 
Ccos”™ uw 


= f tana sec—™+™ u du, 


which is directly integrable by the method of § 186 when 
m+n is eveh and negative. 


cos? x 
Bxly : dz = cot? z cscta dx 
sin® x 


=— _f cotta cotta + 1)d cota 


Ex. 2. fico tSasin-t Sade = {cot-*/*a eset ade 


5 
= —= cot*/5g, 
2 


sinta 


Ex. 3. f ae = {tan~4a(tante + 1)d tana 


cotta | 
83 


= —cotxr — 
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EXAMPLES. 


1 2 
sind ads = — 5 cos® a + 3 cos?& — COS &. 


rl 


Ne af: 
2. fos «cossadx = goin’ xr g sins 2. 


3) Lf sint cost de. 5. _f costa sinta dr 


cost x sin’ a daz, 6. _feoste sin-+z dz, 


sin? & tans , tanta 
Vf dx= ( tan*s seo! nds =——_— + —— 
cos! x 6 3 


2 cos*s , cose 
8. f site Veosx de = — 3 Veos see toad ) 


= 


aieaatie ar 


3 3 
= ftan—"/82sectads = 5 tan?/Sa — 4 cot*/3 x. 


_ tante “ 8tan2e cot?a 


tan? x 
10. = ——— + 2 tant — cote. 
sin? x eae x 3 


Ail, + 3 log tan a. 
sale seats 4 2 2 
12. sin’ /2¢da _ 2 tan 5/24 13 cos?/3 a dx 
“cos? /2a 5 ‘ , sin8/8z 


189. f sin™ u cos* udu, by multiple angles. When m 


and m are positive integers, sin” w cos” wdu can be expressed, 
by means of trigonometric formulas, in a series of the first 
degree in the sines and cosines of multiples of w. 

Each term of any such series can be integrated directly. 
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Tape ale Jf costade=5 ( (1 + 00522) dx =F + SBE. 


Ex. 2, frosteas=3 (a + cos 2 x)? da 


=7 {i +2 cos2a +5(1 + cos 42)] da 
=32/8+sin2e2/4+ sin42/32., 
We shall use this method only when that of § 187 fails; 
that is, when m and n are both even. 
In any such case the trigonometric formulas for sin? w, 
cos*u, and sinw cosu in terms of sin2wu and cos2wu will 


enable us to transform all terms with even exponents so that 
they can be integrated by previous methods. 


EXAMPLES. 


f fom nde == — S022, 


1/3 : sin42 
int =-{—-—sg eee e 
re fom ada = 7( 5 sin2a+ 3 ) 


bo 


in? 3 sin 4 
3. (ff sintade = 3G g( 52 —4sin2e+= ie - =). 
3 
4 sin’ 2 4 sin 4a° 
in? 4 a 
fon x costa dx ak 3 i =e 


sin? z cost x = (sin x cos @)? cos? x = sin?2a(1 + cos2 a) /8 
= sin?2¢-cos2a/8 + (1 — cos4@) /16. 


1 sin? 2 x sin 4 « 
int 2 = — SS pe pave chen Meebo 
5. fa xcos? adxz ad 3 +a Z 
1 sin4 a 
6. sin? xcos? ada = 5 (« — ; 
8 4 
sin 8a 
ie Sf sins cost ade = 35 g (82 — singe + a) 
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190. Reduction formulas for f sin™ x cos? x dx. 


foin” x cos” x da 
sin”—!z cos*tla  m—1 < 
= — ——___—_———__ + ——_ J sin™~*xcos"xdz, (1) 
m+n m+n 
sin™+!g cos*—!a  n—1 : 
or —___—_——_—. + —_— _ J sin™xcos"~*adz, (2) 
m+n m+n 
fees cos" +1 a m—n—2 (cos"*xdx (3) 
sin™z  (m—1)sin™—1a m—1 sin™—2a 
f= dx sin™ +1 % n—m—2 (sin™xdzx (4) 
cos*a (1) cos*=*z n—1 COS*ms a 


191. Proof of formulas in § 190. 
Letting u = sin"—1a, and integrating by parts, we have 
fasinna cos” x dx 
sin™—1a cos"*tig © m—1 
nm+1 n+1 


sin”™—* x cos"*+?a = sin™—? cos" x (1 — sin?) ; 


sin™—2z cos**+? ada. 


oe cos"t+? ada 


= fom x cos" ada — {sins cos" adx. 


e 


Substituting this value in the first identity, and solving 
for if sin” x cos” «da, we obtain (1). 


Letting uw = cos"—'a, and proceeding in a similar manner, 
we obtain (2). 


n 
Substituting 2 — m for m in (1), and solving for ( ee 
sin” x 
we obtain (3). 
inm 
Substituting 2 — n for m in (2), and solving for (Pee 
cos” x 


we obtain (4). 


- 


~ 


wo 


Ls 


os 


o 


oO 


© 


10. 


11, 


12. 


: sin™ dx = — 
m 


Putting 0 for n in (1) of § 190, we obtain the formula above. 
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EXAMPLES. 


sin ™—ly cosa 


By the formula in example 1 show that 


m—t1 : 
tie sin™—2¢ dz. 
m 


ce 
(a) _f sintndn = — SEA SOSE + 5 @ — sine cosa), 


(b) 


sinzcos*’-la  n—1 
Lf costede= $+ 
n n 


4 


F cosa /siné a 
fem sdz= — —— 


2 3 


12 


8 


f costae. 


. _f costed = (cost cr 5 cos) + oe. 


de _ cos x “i 
sin” x (m — 1)sin™—1la 


dx 


m—2 
m—1 J sin —2a 


cos x 1 3 3 x 
ba dr— — ee db ee WERE rahe 
fe doo 4 \sintx 2 sin? =) 8 ean 2 


7 (Gtike sin x a (Dies dx. 
. cos*z (n—1)cos*—lz n—1 (eee 


) 


J 
if 


S 
J 


sin x ( 1 
2cos?xz\3 costa 


sec’ eda = 


5 5 
+ 12 cos? x a aw 


Oe 5 5a 
— sing + = sina Sane 
a5 +3 in )+ 16 


” 


+ (5/ 16) log (seca + tan 2). 


sin x cos®’x , cos®a 


cos & 


sin? x cos! xdx = —— ( — 
e 2 3 


+ + 


12 


sint x sind a a 
= + sin? x cos % — 

cos? x COs a@ 

sinks 38 , 

= —=(e — sing cos 2), 

cosa 2 

cos! # cos x 30 
: Oa ei (CF)COR “ie 
sin? x2 2 sin xv 2 
dx 1 cos x 


sin’a cos?“  cosxr 2sin?z 


+ 4 log tan 


2 


8 


)- 


3 (x — sin & cos a) 


16 


x . 
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du {i oe 
182 (er comm MO ace ata 


eth 
a+bcosu=a (sine + cost) +b (cos*§ — sin? “) 
= (a — b) sin? (u/2) + (a + 8) cos’ (u/2). 
; du 2 Va — 6 dtan (u/2) 
i [Perec a Pe ap tan? (u/2) + (a + 6) 
2 no om (yet tan) (1) 
a Ayes 


du vb — ad tan (u/2) 
ON) mean ae gaia (6 — a) tan? (w/2) — @ Fa) 


18 Vb—atan(u/2)+vVbta. 


=e eS (2 
Ve—a@ © Vo—atan(u/2)—Vb+a ) 
u 
a+6sinu=a (sine + cos? — “) +26 sin 4 3 C08 5" 
: f= du =f sec? (u /2) du 
“Jato sinu a tan’ (u/2) + 26 tan (u/2)+a 
a sec? (u /2) du /2 
[a tan (u/2) + 6]? + (a? — 8?) 
2 a tan (u/2) +6 
= ———  tan-) ——__ 3 
V a? — 6? Vai — 3? (3) 


Log @ ton u/2)+6-VF=# 
Ve—a@ ~atan(u/2)\+b+ VR @ 


or 


If a > 6 arithmetically, we use the forms in (1) and (3); 
if a <6 arithmetically, we use the forms in (2) and (4); that 
is, in each case we use that form of the integral which is reaa. 
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EXAMPLES. 
dx 1 d (2a) 1 
OY ee Oy pee cL ee eee 
ifeseery 4 fcereery q fan? (2 tana). 
dic 1 5 tana +4 
en ,otane +4. 
zs keene reps Peal 3 
3 ee te Ges) +2 | 
3+5cos8e 12° ° tan(3x/2)—2 


i 


f dx = Slog tan (80/2) +1 


4+5sin3a _ 2 tan (3a/2)+4_ 
5 dx aay 2tane+1. 
: (peter 82 tang —1 


193. Integration of trigonometric forms by substitution. 


Assume sing = 2; then 
cosa = (1 — 2”)'/4, dg = (1 = 2*)-'7 dz. 


. fsinna cos” « dx =f fe a ee 


The last form is integrable for all integral values of m 
and n, positive or negative. 

We might have assumed cos 2 = z instead of sinx = z 

This method is applicable to any rational trigonometric 
differential. 


EXAMPLES. 
a lp fosints cos? dz = =e sue = sue = +5 a a (1) 
Let sing = z; .. cos*a = 1 — 22, de = (1 — a 
‘ vf sinte cost ed =A \i2 (1 —2*)1/2 dz, 
ape (8) es 
2° i. le) 


Substituting sin x for z, we obtain the integral in (1). 
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tan 
24, jf sec eda = 


(sec? & + > sec %) + : log (seca + tan 2). 


dz 
Let secx = 2, or 2 = sec—12; .. dg =—__———" 
zV2—1 


3 fsectede =e (22 —1)-1/2 dz 


=i2 SN RS (Bes = 5”) + Zlog Cave), 


Substituting sec x for z, we obtain the required integral. 


~ 


4 
{ares ~ + cosa + log tan =: 
sina 2 


Assume cosa = z. 


de _ COS & 1 x 
i icc 2ain?z + 2108 ND 


da 
5. i + log tan 5 = 
sinz cos?z% cosz 
6 dx _ -(sin?x + cos? x) dx 
, sin 2 cost x sin xz cost x 
singde cde eos ay 
“costa sin & cos? z L 


dx 1 cosa 3 oP 
: |) ecacoareee cost 2sin?z ve 2 ot 2 


@ 


ae ae b : 
S ebmne peat wp plea cos # +b sind) 


Assume tan @ = 2. 


9. ean flog cot (F—#)—<- 
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194, To prove fe sin bx dx = e* (a sin bx — b cos bx) | 1 
a? + b? ’ ( ) 
and fees eRe eee e®*(b sin = +a cos bx) . (2) 
a” + b? 


Integrating e* sin badx by parts, first with w= sin da and 
then with uw = e™, we obtain (3) and (4). 


fet sin be dn = ene 2 (eae cosbeda, (8) 


a a 
ott _ ecosbe , a 7 
fe sin ba dx = — Bees + ofc cos ba da. (4) 


Subtracting (3) from (4), we obtain (2). Multiplying (3) 
by a/b and (4) by 6/a, and adding the results, we obtain (1). 


EXAMPLES. 


uf S ein ax + cos ax) dx = e sin ax /a. 


2. _f/ 2 (in 22 — 00822) de = = (sin 2x — 5 cos2 a) /18. 


3 sin% 5 _ sing + cose, 
; e& 2 ex 
sin—laedxz 
4, Gaia cos z, where z = sin—!a. 
sin—ladx 
S Gam = f 7 s0ctede =e tanz— f tamed 
x + sing My 
bs = tal * — 2h. 
5 jie x tan 5 Put 7 Z 


195. Integration by expansion in series. When by any 
of the preceding methods we cannot integrate a given differ- 
ential exactly, we can expand the differential in a series, 
integrate its terms separately, and thus obtain the integral 
approximately between the limits of convergency of the 
series. 
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EXAMPLES. 
sin © x3 Cece LEE PE apart 1 
1. (Sp aeme 315-6 paar ; (1) 
ed o> ed . 
sing =o — ee cu § 94 
BO 7 io 


Multiplying by dv /x and integrating, we obtain (1). 


COS & A x x8 a! 
2 de = log a — aera got 3-8 


42 Lae 

3. — dx = log a + ax +5 Pa 
Ve pet 38 44 
ri Gh 8 el Les ee 
(Fr Oe tle Ese ee ee a 

plcge yen (tele eee eee 
beans (Gite tee te) (1) 

(Di mt ee ee re tee where hear <a lie 

1 
of pe ={ (loge + 2 loga + a log x + - - °) da. (2) 


Integrating each term in (2) by the definite integral given in 
example 2 of § 179, we obtain (1). 


6. By integrating (1 + x?)—1 dz directly and by series, prove that 


og 
ea ae a ee de ee (1) 


(l+2)-1=1—a2+at— a8 $+ a8 — 
ch ee +) dz. 
0 0 


1-83-08 1-3-5-a7 
ene oe ee 
7. Prove sin-l¢ = ots Se ae 5? 9.4:859 


Integrate dz / V1 — x? both directly and by series. 


os un x2 x8 xt 
8, Prove log (a + 2) =loga + = Sprnrcrey eran : 
Integrate dz /(a + x) both directly and by series. 
5 Saks 
9. Prove log(z + VI 4a) =e — S24 be 3. ee Lae AA 
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CHAPTER VII. 


LENGTHS AND AREAS OF CURVES. SURFACES AND VOLUMES 
OF SOLIDS OF REVOLUTION. 


196. Lengths of curves. Rectangular co-ordinates. Let 
s denote the length of the are whose ends are the points 
(Xo) Yo) and (a, y); then from ds? = dx? + dy’, by § 165, we have 


° aki [1 + (dy /dx)}”? dex, (1) 


or s =" [(ae /dy)? +1} ay, (2) 


according as we express ds in terms of « or of y. 
In any given curve we use that formula which gives the 
simpler expression to integrate. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find s of the semi-cubical parabola ay? = 23. 
(dy /dxz)? =92/4a; 


' % 9a\1/2 

wea fth dat § 196, (1) 
Bary, 4 92)? (4 4 909/27, 
Sor (ahaa) (egier ] () 


When (2, Yo) is the origin, (1) becomes 
_ 8a 9a\8/2 f 
s=5 [G aF re 1] 


2. Find s of the cycloid =r vers—! (y/r) = V2ry — 7°. 
(da /dy)? = y/(2r — y); 


ee vir f"@ r—y)-1/2dy § 196, (2) 
Yo 


=2V2r[(2r — yo)!/2 — (2r — y)?/%). 
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Putting y =0 and y =2r and taking twice the result, we find 
that the length of one arch is 8r. 


ae Find s of the parabola y? = 4 px, (ao, yo) being the origin. 


“ 2 + an 
Ans. i ee + y+ plog¥———_ = * - 


J LB Find s of the circle x2 + y? = r?, and the circumference. 
Ans. rsin—1(2/r) —rsin—1 (@/r) ; 2 zr. 


/S) Find s of the hypocycloid «2/3 + y2/3 = a?/8, and the length of 


he : 3 
the curve tae : al (22/8 — a2); 6a. 


( 6? Find s of the ellipse y? = (1 — e®) (a — z?), and the length of curve, 
e being the eccentricity. 


zx 

dz 

s=f 0 Se) S24 1) 

% Va — 2 ( 

hence, the length of the elliptic quadrant s, is 
eg dz 

a= a2 — e2x2 oe 2 

MME ats evar i 


The integrals in (1) and (2) cannot be obtained directly, but 
(a? — ex?)1/2 can be expanded by the binomial theorem, and the 
terms of the result can be integrated main ae 


emo (Ce fF eee etd 
# ») Va? — 22 2a 0 V a2 — 22 = Vea 
T= ie Aes. a kee 
m4 92° «292.42 «92.42.62 y 


7. Find s of the ellipse when given by the equations, 
e=asiné, y=bcosé, 
where 6 denotes the complement of the eccentric angle. 
dx? = a? cos? 6d6?, dy? = b sin? 6.dé?; 
= (a? cos? 6 + b? sin? 6) dé? 
= a? (1 — eé? sin? 6) dé. 


. s=a fC — e sin? @)1/2de; 
60 


ete (eae Oe: eed 
mene oO Qs? sin? 0 ——— ets 0 en Oa) es 
i 2 8 16 
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197. To find the length and the equation of the catenary. 

Let NOM be the curve in which a chain or flexible string 
hangs when suspended from two fixed points Mand NV; then 
NOM is a catenary. 

Let w denote the weight 
of a unit length of the chain, 
and s the length of the arc 
whose ends are the lowest 
point (0,0) and the point 
(x, y), or B; then the load 
suspended, or the vertical 0° x’ 
tension, at Bis sw. Denote the horizontal tension, which is 
the same at all points, by aw. Let DA be a tangent at B; 
then if ec. BD represents the total tension of the chain at B, 
c- BE and c-HD will represent, respectively, its horizontal 
and its vertical tension at B. 


dy _c-HD_sw_s 


N 


su dec BE aw a’ (@) 
. &_ Vds? — da? x ee ads 
ame are signe: 
* ds st+vVa?+ 3? 
t= af perry cee a (2) 
Solving (2) for s, we obtain as the length of OB 
$= 5 (e/* — 7/9), (3) 


Eliminating s between (1) and (3), we obtain 


= x / a —2/a df, 
Saas, = 60!) dit, 


vy ba=S(elet es) (4) 


is the equation of the catenary referred to the axes OX and OY. 
If O'O = a, and the curve be referred to the axes O'X’ and 
O'Y, its equation will evidently be 


y = 5 (eee + wy 2), (5) 
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198. Zo find the length and the equation of the tractriz. 
The characteristic property of the tractrix is that the length 


of its tangent PT is constant. 
Denote the constant length of the tangent PT by a. 


Let PM=ds; 
then — PN= dy, and NM = dz. 
ds PM a 
‘dy PNT y © 
Hence, if s is measured from 4, or (0, a), we have 
"dy a 
s=—af Y=alo -: 2 
pe 85 (2) 
Again, from the figure we have 
dy [dx = —y/Ve— (3) 


Integrating (3), remembering that y=a when x=0, we have 
n= —Vab— +a logl(atVae—¥)/y] 


as the equation of the tractrix. 


199. Lengths of polar curves. Let s denote the length 


of the arc whose ends are (p,, 6) and (p, 8); then from 
ds =~ p*d6? + dp*, by § 165, we have 


8 
7 ih Ved + dp, or s= f "Verde + dp’, (1) 
0 Po 
according as ds is expressed in terms of 6 or p. 


4 / t o A a @ 
CURVES ad SPACE. 


, oe is” ° rt ‘e 
4 Fy) 
fp. ahd 
a -) * 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Find s of the spiral of Archimedes p = aé 


ds =avV1+ @dé; 


r) 
a s=af V1-+ 62d6 
ci) 


spire 


8 
=$ [evi + +log(@+V1+ #) | 
90 

Putting 6 =0 and @=27, we obtain as the length of the first 


CEN A 4 aA + Slog (2.x Sas Se eve): 
2. Find s of the logarithmic spiral p = be#/«. 
8/a = log (p/b) = logp — logb; 
-. pdé = adp. 


. ds = Va? + 1dp. 


p 
er Ver dp 
Po 


= Va? + 1 (p — po). 


8. Find s of the cardioid p = 2a(1 — cos 6). 


Ans. 8s = 8a[cos (#/2) — cos(@/2)]; entire length = 16a. 
4. The entire length of the curve p= a sin? (6/3) is 3 7a/2. 


a 200. Curves in space. Lets denote the length of an arc 


of a curve in space whose ends are (2a, Y%, %) and (a, y, 2), 
and let As denote the length of an infinitesimal arc whose 
ends are (x, y, 2) and (a + Az, y + Ay, e+ Az); then 


As = VA? + Ay? + Az + vi", where n> 1. § 69 
*, ds = Vda? + dy? + dz’. 


§ 71 
FOG =| wae + dy? + dz’. 
a0) 
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EXAMPLES. 
1. Find the length of an arc of the helix, 
g=acosé, y=asind, z=ké. 
Here de = —asin6d0, dy = a cos 6d0, dz = kde; 
- d8=Vae+ ik’ dé. 
t) 
. 8=Vare+ BY dé 
60 
= Va? + k2 (@ — 4). 


2. Find s of the curve y = 2?/2a, z = z?/6 a?, 8 being reckoned from 


the origin. 
x 2 
=f (1435) e 
F 2a 


Sut ey aetz 


3. Find s of the curve y= 2Vaxr—a2, z=2— (2/3) Vz?/a, 8 being 
reckoned from the origin. 


s= (“(E+ \E-tacazty 


201. Areas of curves. Let NBC be the locus of y= gz, 
| and NDSC that of y= fz. 
Denote their intersections, V 


by @o, yo) and C by (a, 1), 
and the variable area NBD 
by A. 

Let «= OM, dx = DE; then 
dA = DBLE = ($x — fz) dz. 


vs baa | 
Al ml (sx — fir) dx, (1) 
where A'=area NBCD. 


Writing the equations of the curves in the form 


c= ply and «= f-'y, 
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in like manner we obtain 


A ={l (f-*y — $*y) dy. (2) 


If the locus of y = fx is the x-axis, formula (1) will become 
identical with (3) in § 166. 


EXAMPLES. 


1, Find the area bounded by the parabolas y2 =4agz and #2 =4ay. 


The parabolas intersect at the points (0, 0) and (4a, 4a); hence, 
the limits arez = 0 and z= 4a. 
The curves enclosing the area are y = V4 az and y = «?/4a. 


4 2 2 
ohm f“(Via—7, ieee: 
y 4a 3 


2. Find the area bounded by the parabola 22 = 4ay and the witch 
y (a? + 4a?) = 8 a3, 


2a 8 a3 x? 4 
= I a a = q2 —s = Ve 
Ans. A feat 2 4 G2 { ) aa = a (2x =) 


3. Find the area bounded by the curve y (1 +2?) =a, and the right 
line y = 2/4. Ans. log4—3/4. 


4, Find the area of that part of the ellipse #2/a? + y?/b? = 1, which 
lies between the lines = % and « = 7. 
Here the bounding curves are 


y= (b/a)Va—a, y= —(b/a) Va? — 2, 


AS ale a2 — a2 dz 
a). 


ii 
== @— a+ a@sin-1*| ‘ (1) 
a aj ~% 
Putting 2) = — a and z; = a in (1), we obtain wab as the area of 


the given ellipse. 
Putting b = a in (1), we obtain the area of that part of the circle 
x2 + y2 = a? which lies between the lines z = xo, © = ©. 
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B. ‘Find the area of the hyperbola x?2/a? — y*/b? = 1, included 
between the lines « = wp and « = gj. 


x 
Ans. Ak = a — aPlog (« + Vat aa)] 


/) Find the area bounded by the catenary, the z-axis, the y-axis, 


and any ordinate y. 


“70 


7. Find the area bounded by the tractrix in the first quadrant, the 
x-axis, and the y-axis. 


if yao = — f° VE Pay = nat /s. 
0 a 


8. Find the area between the cissoid y?(2a —az) =z? and its 
asymptote. Ans. 37a’. 


9. The area of the hypocycloid 22/3 + y?/3 = q?/3 is 3 za?/8. 
10. The area of one loop of a?y* = x4 (a? — g?) is 4.4/5. 
11. The area of one loop of aty? = 62x? (a2 — x?) is 2 ab/3. 
12. Solve the first example by formula (2) in § 201. 


13. Find the area between the curve y°x = 4a?(2a—2) and its 
asymptote «= 0. 


Ans. 47a. 
202, Areas of polar curves. Let B be any fixed point 
(po, %) and P any variable point (p, 6). Conceive the area 
» BOP as generated by the radius vec- 
tor p, and denote it by 4. 
With OP as a radius draw are PD, 
and let dd = 7 POP'; then 
dA = OPD = (p?/2) d6; 
er” 
SS ze Aa, tae d) 


ce 


For the proof of (1) by limits see § 71, example 11. 
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EXAMPLES. 


1; Find the area of the cardioid p =2a(1 —cos 6). 


21 
Area = 2 wf (1 — cos 6)2 dé = 6 wa? 
0 


2. Find the area of the lemniscate p? = a2 cos2 0. 


mw/4 
Area = 2 wf cos26d0= a. 
0 


3. Find the area between the first and the second spire of the spiral 
of Archimedes p = aé. 


a2 47 a? 27 
Area = rab CLG # dé = 8 a?z, 
2 Jor Cau f 


4, The area generated by the radius vector of the logarithmic spiral 
p = e from @= 0 to d= 7/2 is (e™* — 1) /4a. 


5. The area of one loop of the curve p = a sin2@ is za?/8. 
6. The area of one loop of the curve p = a sin3 @ is 2a?/12. 
7. The area of a sector of the spiral p@ = a is (@ — 4) a? /2 06). 


Q 


2 
8. The area of a sector of the spiral p26 = a? is - log 7 
0 


9. The whole area of the curve p = @ cos26@ is wa?/2. 

208. Areas of surfaces of revolution. Let A be a fixed 
point (x, y) and P a variable point (2, y) on the curve mAP. 
tet AP = s, and PL! = As.- Draw 
PT and F'R each parallel to OX 
and equal to As. Let S denote the 
surface generated by the revolution 
of AP about the a-axis; then AS 
equals the surface generated by PP’. 

Evidently 


all 


surface PT < AS < surface P'R; 
that is, 2aryAs < AS <2 7 (y+ Ay) As. 
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Let as 
then AS = 2 myAs + vi", where n > 1. 
*,dS=2 yds; or S=27 | yds. (1) 
0 


In any particular example, yds is obtained in terms OL ay: Y; 
or any other variable as may happen to be convenient. 
Similarly, if the y-axis is the axis of revolution, we have 


S=20 if ‘eds. (2) 
0 


204. Volumes of solids of revolution. Let A be a fixed 
point (a, yo) and P a variable point 
(x,y). Let V denote the volume 
of the solid generated by revolving 
BAPM about OX. 

Conceive this solid as generated 
by a circle whose centre moves 
along OX, and whose variable 
radius is the ordinate y of the 


curve AP. 
When « = OM let dx = MN; then 


dV = cylinder MPDN = rry*dz. § 11 
ae (1) 


e/ %% 
Similarly, when the y-axis is the axis of revolution, we 
have 


voor ef E, xdy. (2) 
% 


The proofs of (1) and (2) by the method of limits are left as exercises 
for the reader, 

In the following examples, a segment of a solid of revolution means 
the portion included between two planes perpendicular to its axis; and a 
zone means the convex surface of a segment. 


. 
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EXAMPLES, 
1. Find the area of a zone of a sphere. 


Here yds = rdx. 


eSaam f"yds=2ar f “dx 
0 xy 


= 2 mr (& — ao). 


2 
The entire surface = 2 [2 are | =4nr’?, 
0 


2. Find the area of a zone of the surface generated by the cycloid 
revolving about its base. 


yds =V2r (2r — y)—1/2 ydy. 
ers! =20V2r fy Qr— y-ray 
4% 


=2nV9r[— Fart yer—ye]” 


4% 
2r 
The entire surface = 47 V2 ‘\- 2 (br + y)(2r — yr] 
= 64 rr? /3. 


3. Find the area of a zone of a prolate spheroid. 


The generating curve is y? = (1 — e”) (a2 — a?) and 


yds = . V a? — 6x" dx. 


Lr 
fe Saami f V a2 — ex? dx 
7) 


2 x 
=a aleve m— pe Saini | ° 
a e a Nay 
The entire surface = 2 zb[b + (a/e) sin—1e]. 


4. Find the area of a zone of the surface generated by the catenary 
revolving about the z-axis. 


Here yds = Ce + e-#/4)2 dg, 


a2 
“ S= a (LEME EME a = ax | : 
4 Xo 
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5. Find the area of a zone of the surface generated by the tractrix 
revolying about the z-axis. Ans. 274 (yo — Y). 
/6) Find the area of a zone of the paraboloid of revolution. 
“4 : 
Ans. 5 (Ap? + y)8/? — (Ap? + yo)? 
v 
7.)The entire surface generated by revolving the hypocycloid 
g213_ y?/3 = g2/3 about the z-axis is 12 wa?/5. 


8. The surface generated by revolving the catenary about the y-axis, 
from « = 0 to x = a, is 2 za? (1 — e—}). 


9. \ Find the volume of a segment of the prolate spheroid. 


oe b2 Loe - 
Vz ydxz = wa fe (2 — yar 


ba) x 
be Fm Ee 
= ye || GRR |S 
a 
x 
b2 2314 4 
The entire volume TE a Ae = = 7ab?, 
a 3 3 
hd be 


which is two-thirds of the circumscribed cylinder of revolution. 
Putting b = a we obtain the volume of a segment and the entire 
volume of a sphere whose radius is a, 


10. The volume of the oblate spheroid is two-thirds that of the cireum- 
scribed cylinder of revolution. 


ile |The volume of the paraboloid is one-half the circumscribed 
cylinder of revolution. 


va 2.) The volume of the solid generated by revolving an arch of the 


Seve did about its base is five-eighths of the circumscribed cylinder. 


1 3 
Here = 22 eae a le 
Jo Viry—¥ 


13. Find the volume of the solid generated by the revolution of the 
tractrix about the x-axis. 


2 YO pS 
Volume = “[ yde=— x / Vat — y2 ydy = wa3/3. 
0 Ja 


14, The entire volume generated by revolving the hypocycloid 
x?2/¥ + y2/3 = @2/3 about the a-axis is 32 73/105. 
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15. Find the volume of a segment of the solid generated by the revo- 
lution of the curve f(x, y) = 0 about the line « = a, 
Let AB be the line x =a, and let P ., 
be any point on the curve f(z, y) = 0, C KP 
or HP; then AH=a2—a. ne 
Let BC = Ay =7; then B P 
AV = a (a — a)? Ay + vi, 
where n> 1. 


aV= [vena (phe Muda mak 
% 


The student should prove (1) by the method of § 204. 


16.-If the figure bounded by «=a and the parabola y2 = 4 px is 
revolved about the line x = a as an axis, the volume of the solid gener- 
ated is 32 za2V pa/15. 


17. Find the volume of the solid generated by the revolution of the 
cissoid about its asymptote. Ans. 2723. 


205. Let V denote the volume generated by any plane 
figure moving parallel to a fixed plane. Let x denote the 
distance of the generating figure from some fixed point, and 
let dx denote its area; then, evidently, 


AV lies between ¢(x)-Az and p(x + Az): Az. 


Hence, when Ax =z, 
AV = (2) -Axv-+ oi"; where 1 > 1: 


he V={ $(0) dx, (1) 


the hmits being so chosen as to include the volume sought. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the yolume of any pyramid or cone, 


Let B denote the area of the base and a the altitude. 
Let ¢a denote the area of a section parallel to the base at the 
distance « from the vertex. Then by geometry we have 
oe: B=0: a2; .. 6 = Bur/ar 


x 
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Conceive the solid as generated by this variable section moving 
from the vertex to the base; then by (1) of § 205 we have 


y= (B/a fae =B-a/3. 
0 


2. Find the volume of a right conoid with circular base, the radius of 
the base being r, and the altitude a. 


Conceive the solid as generated by the 


A iL B section DTQ moving to the right, and 
[ denote OP its perpendicular distance 
from O by «. 
OC = AB=2r, 
OA = CB=a. 
-. p& = PQ X PT 
—OV21 —a 


2r 
al af, V2ra—a2?2 dz 
0 


=zrq,/2. 


8. A rectangle moves parallel to and from a fixed plane, one side vary- 
ing as its distance from this plane, and the other as the cube of this dis- 
tance. At the distance of 3 feet the rectangle becomes a square of 4 feet. 
Find the volume then generated. Ans. 9% cubic feet. 


4. An isosceles triangle moves perpendicular to the plane of the ellipse 
x? /a? + y?/b? = 1, its base is the double ordinate of the ellipse, and its 
vertical angle 2.4 isconstant. Find the volume generated by the triangle. 


Ans. 4ab?cot 4/3. 


5. A woodman fells a tree 2 feet in diameter, cutting halfway through 
from each side. The lower face of each cut is horizontal, and the upper 
face makes an angle of 45° with the horizontal. How much wood does 


the man cut out ? Ans. 4/3 cubic feet. 


6. Obtain formula (1) in § 205 by the method of proof employed in 
§ 204. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE INTEGRATION. APPLICATIONS. 


206. Double and triple integrals. If we reverse the oper- 
C7u 
dx dy 


: Ou a 
That is, w= fi je Te aie (1) 


which indicates two successive integrations, the first with 
reference to y, « and dx being regarded as constants, and the 
second with reference to x, y being regarded as a constant. 

In (1) the right-hand sign of integration is used with the 
variable y; that is, the signs of integration are taken from 
right to left in the same order as the differentials. 

Let w' denote the definite integral when the limits for x are 
x) and a,, and those for y are y, and y,; then 


1 Oru 
x dy. 2 
~m Yy dedy J @) 


2 Bi 
Ex. 1. ir fv @— naedy = f" x da Eee 4 
} 2 
Sifag od 9) 


= ab? (a DERM 


ations represented by 


dxdy, we obtain the function w. 


ul = 


Oftentimes the limits of the first integration are functions 
of the variable of the second. 


2b ry/b 2b yA 8 By? _ 673 

Bx 2. f IP G+ ydyae= I cre +2 — >) = 20 
The second member of (1) denotes what is called an indefi- 
nite double integral, and the second member of (2) a definite 
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double integral. Similarly, we have indefinite and definite 
triple and multiple integrals. 


2a x xz 2a x xz 
BE ji Sf autrauae = f° ff rutedy fade 
a 0 y a 0 y 
Zar dz x 
=f' cl y (x? — y?) dy 
a 0 
= 2a75 _ 21 a8 
={h gee 


+ ‘ EXAMPLES. 


ay fc ay yd dy =~: 
a 7/2 3 a? 
2 f i p? sin ¢dpd¢ = —- 
0 Jo 3 
a Nace 4 
3. f i} SY * ny dedy == 
0 Jo 

p/b 2 
al J pdpdé = > - 

b/2 


wo 


7/2 2 
6. i la dpdp = © (a2 — BW). 
beosd 2 
b ¥ a 63 — 
7 f° J Psin odpao = 
a B 3 
a y 3 
8. f (« — a) (y — b) dydz = ab — mee 
9 f° ie “(2 + 2) kdzdy de = has, 
14 = € —a 
: b a 2b 1 
\ 10. f if xyz dx dy dz = = ab? (b3 — a3). 
; e/a 0 b 6 
2 x a+y 8 — 3 
ik. jk ey ‘ extu+ededydz =& seen ees | 
0 Jo Jo 8 4 


ae 
(cos B — cos 7). 
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207. Areas by double integration. Rectangular co-ordi- 
nate. Let NBC be the locus 
of y = px, and NDSC that of 
y = fe. Denote their inter- 
sections, NV by (a, Yo) and C 
by (a, y:), and the curvilinear 
area NBCD by A. Let P be 
any point (a, y) in this area, 1}---~ 
x and y being independent. 

Let PF = dx and PG = dy. 

When « and dz are con- 
stants, PG QF, or dx dy, will be 
the differential of the area DPFE. Hence, integrating dx dy 
between the limits 17D and MB, or fx and oa, we obtain the 
area DBLE, or (¢x — fx) dx, which is the differential of the 
area VDB. Integrating (¢x — fx) dx between the limits a 
and x, we obtain the area NBCD, or A. 


x ba 
Hence, ee If : i de dy. (1) 
x Sx 


When y and dy are constants, PGF, or dydz, will be the 
differential of the area HPGK. Hence, integrating dydx 
between the limits H'H and H'S, we obtain the area HSRK, 
which is the differential of the area VHS. Integrating this 
between the limits /'N and XC, we obtain the area VBCD, 
as before. 


Hence, A= ff dydn, (2) 


OMG M x 


the limits being taken so as to include the required area. 

The order of integration, therefore, is indifferent, provided 
the limits assigned in each case be such as to include the 
area sought. 


Cor. 01,4 = dxdy and 0,, 4 = dydz. 
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Ex. 1. Find the area bounded by the parabolas y? = 4 az and x? = 4ay. 

The parabolas intersect at the points (0, 0) and (4a, 4q). 

Hence, if we use formula (1), the constant limits for 2 will be 0 and 
4a, and the variable limits for y will be 22/4a@ and V4az. 


4 Vaax 2 
That is, area = if i i) “da dy = me ° 
0 


x/4a 


Using formula (2), we obtain 


4a Vita 2 
area = a “dy det = ae ; 
h 3 


y/ 4a 
Ex. 2. Find the area between the parabola y? = az and the circle 


y? = 2 an — x2. 
S 2ax— ax 2 2 
Area=2 ff Be ip 
UAV as: 2 


ax 


208. Areas of polar curves by double integration. Let 
NBG be the locus of p = $6, and HDE that of p = f®. 


Let Z XON = &, and 7 XOG = 6. 
Denote the area HEGN by A. 


Let P be any point (p, 6) in this area, p and 6 being 
independent. 


Let PM = dp and Z POS = dé; 
then are PS = pdé. 

Construct the rectangle PCAM where PC = PS = pd6; 
then triangle POC = sector POS. 
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“ 


When 6 and dé are constant, PCAM, or pdédp, will be the 
differential of the triangle POC, or of its equal, POS. Hence, 
integrating pdédp between the limits OD and OB, or f@ and 
$6, we obtain the area DBB'D', or 4 [ ($0)? — (f6)?] d0, which 
is the differential of the area HDBN. 

Integrating this differential between the limits 6, and 6,, 
we obtain the area HHGN, or A. 


_ £% (4 
Hence, A= pad dp. (1) 
0 “6 


Cor. On.4 = pdé dp. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the area between the two tangent circles p=2acosé and 
p =2b cos, where a> b. 


1/2 2acos@ 
Area = 2 f i padédp 
0 2b cos@ 


w/2 
=4(a — vf cos?¢dé = m (a? — 62). 
0 


2. Find the area, (1) between the first and the second spire of the 
spiral of Archimedes p = a9; (2) between any two consecutive spires. 


3. By double integration find the area, (1) of a rectangle; (2) of a 
parallelogram ; (8) of a triangle. 


4. Find the whole area of the curve (y — mx — c)? = a? — ?. 
Ans. ma? 


209. Area of any surface by double integration. On the 
surface 2 = f(a, y), let P be any point (a, y, 2), and @ the 
point (w+ Ax, y+ Ay, z+ Az), x and y being independent ; 
then PN = Ax and 2’ = Ay. 

Conceive a tangent plane at P, not shown in the figure. 
The planes through P and Q parallel to the co-ordinate planes 
XZ and YZ will cut a curved quadrilateral PY from the sur- 
face z= f(a, y), anda parallelogram Pg from the tangent plane. 
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Let Ax =i and Ay= v1; 
then area PQ = area Pq + vi", where n > 2 
= area P'()'-secy + v2", (1) 


where y is the angle which the tangent plane at P makes 
with the plane XY. 
From (1) we have 
Aj )S = Aw Ay sec y + vi". 
ae 3,5 = sec y-dx dy. § 140, Cor. 


From analytic geometry we have 


aN O2\7 124 
wer=[14() +(@) | 
2 a Oz 2 Oz 2 172 ; 
“S=ff[1+(Z) +() ] de dy, (2) 


the limits being so chosen as to include the required surface. 
Let S denote that part of the surface z = f(a, y), being a 
one-valued function, which is included by 
the cylindrical surfaces y = ¢ox, y = $2, 
and the planes x=a, x=b; 
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b ba BING Poa a ord 
then S= f if E (=) ue (=) ] dady. (2) 
a ov 


210. Volume of any solid by triple integration. 

Let P be any point (a, y, z) within the solid OZ Y-X, a, y, 
and 2 being independent. 

Let PS'= dz, PS = dy, PP' = dz. 


Regarding x, dx, y, and dy as constants, the prism PA’, or 
dxdydz, will be the differential of the prism NA. Hence, 
integrating dxdydz between the limits z = 0 and z = NVR, we 
obtain NRdxdy, or the prism NR’, which is the differential 
of the solid MM/'A'A-R. 

Integrating NRdxd y between the limits y= 0 and y= MB, 
we obtain the cylinder M4AB-B', or MABdz, which is the dif- 
ferential of the sohd OZ Y-M. 

Integrating MAB dz between the limits « = 0 and # = OX, 
we obtain the volume OZ Y-X, or V. 


a ddence, V= Sf fa dy dz, (1) 


the limits being so chosen as to include the volume sought. 
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Let V denote the volume bounded by 
the curved surfaces 2=fo(t, y), ==f@Y; 
the cylindrical surfaces y = ¢o~, Y= 2; 
and the planes “=a, io: 


b (*dx Sf (x; Y) 
then v={ f ” dev dy dz. (2) 
a bor Ufo (a, ¥) 


Cor. On.= dx dy dz, Cla dy dzdzx, - 


Ex. Find the volume of the ellipsoid x2 /a? + y?/b? + z24/c?=1. 
The entire volume is eight times that in the first octant, where the 
limits are 
20 ee enya 
y=0, y=bv1—2*/a?; 


c=0, c£=a. 


ETS rE 
aV=8fi fe |e af a de dy de =A. 
0 0 0 


EXAMPLES. 


1, Find the volume bounded by the plane =a and the surface 
2/et+ y2/b=22. 
The entire volume is four times that in the first octant ; 


V2b2 eQa—y 
es reel a pt 1D a tye ae be. 
0 0 0 


2. Find the volume bounded by the surfaces, 
Cy — 62 it? yy? — ae) 2 — OF 


apfv. 3 a 3 rat 
Ans. 2 i e% * [oe aadyae = SE : 
0 0 0 B2¢ 


3. Find the volume bounded by the cylinder 22+ y2=72 and the 
planes z = 0 and z = ma. Ans. 4mr3/3. 


4. Find the volume bounded by the surface x2z? + a2y?2 = c2z2 and the 
planes « = 0 and x = a. Ans. mea /2. 
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5. Find the area of the zone of the sphere, 
et y+ 2=P%, (1) 
included between the planes « = a and a = b. 
Hrom (1), e2/de = — ee O2z/dy = —y/z. 


Hence, [1 +() ()a|e = SS 


The area required is four times that in the first octant, where the 
limits are x = a, oe ae Y=NV 2 — 2? ; 
= dx d 
area sdf" lee eS Fa rb 0). § 209, (2) 


VP y? 


6. Find the surface of the cylinder x2 + z2 = r? intercepted by the 
cylinder 2? + y? = r?, Ans. 877. 


211. Solids of revolution. Let P be any point (a, y) in 
the area VNBCD (§ 207, fig.), x and y being independent. 

Let PF’ = Ax and PG = Ay. 

Conceive NBCD to revolve through 6 radians about OX as 
an axis; then 

6y- Ax Ay< Ne O(y + Ay): Ax Ay. 
Hence, when Ax = 2, and Ay = v1, 
Sei Oy Ax Ay + vi", where n> 2. 
*. 01, V = by dx dy. 


- 7=0f" *y dx dy. (1) 
ip CA 


Putting 6 = 27, we obtain the volume generated by a com- 
plete revolution of the area. 


Cor. If the z-axis cuts the area, formula (1) will give the 
difference between the volumes generated by the two parts. 
Hence, V = 0 when these two parts generate equal volumes. 


212. The moment of a force about an axis perpendic- 
ular to its line of direction is the product of its magnitude by 
the perpendicular distance of its line of action from the axis, 
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and measures the tendency of the force to produce rotation 
about the axis. 

The force exerted by gravity on a body varies as the mass 
of the body, and may be measured by the mass. 

The centre of mass of a body is a point so situated that the 
force of gravity produces no tendency in the body to rotate 
about any axis passing through this point. 

The mass of any homogeneous body is the product of its 
volume by its density. 


213. To find the centre of mass of a body. 
Let the points of the body be referred to the rectangular 
axes OX, OY, OZ, the plane XY 
being horizontal. Let m denote 
the mass of the body, and & the 
moment of the force of gravity on 
m about an axis parallel to OY 
and passing through C, (z, y, 2). 

Let P be any point (a, y, z) in 
the body, and @ the point 

(2+ Ax, y + Ay, 2 + Az). 
Let Am equal the mass of the parallelopiped PQ; then 
(a — «%) Am < AM< (a+ Ax —&) Am. 


Let Am = point P; 
then, if Ax =1, Am = v,%, 
and AM = (« — x) Am + vi", where n> 38. 


*. dM = (2 — x)dm; 


w= fe dm — % f dm. (1) 


When (a, y, 2) is the centre of mass, Z@=0; hence from (1) 


B= fxdm/ {dm [1] 
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In like manner we obtain 


— fydm 


f _ fedm 
Y fdm 


~ fdm a 


Dee 


* To obtain z place the z-axis horizontal. 

Whether the body is homogeneous or not, dm denotes the 
mass of a homogeneous solid whose density is that of the 
body at the point P (a, y, z), (§ 11). 

Hence, denoting the volume of dm by dv and the density of 
the body at P by k, we have dm=kdv. Substituting kdv for 
dm in [1] and [2], we have 


= a Lukdv 


XI 


_ fykdv _ fekdv | [3] 


~ fkdo’ 4~ fkdv’ ~~ fkdw 


When the body is not homogeneous, & is some function of 
the codrdinates of the point (a, y, 2), and 


dv = O1,V = dx dydz. 


When the body is homogeneous, & is constant, and formulas 


[3] become 
ie fx dv = fy de | ie fzdv . [4] 
fdv [dv Sdv 


Cor. In formulas [4] dv may equal 0:,,V, 0°V, or dV. 


For when the body is homogeneous, all points in the plane 
ARP have the same moment. Hence, to prove [4] we may 
let Am equal the mass of the body between the planes AAP 
and XNQ, or an increment of this mass. In the first case dv 
will equal dV, and in the second it will equal SP A or 0,7. 


SS] 


214. Centre of mass of right cylinders and areas. Let 
c denote the altitude of the right cylinder whose convex sur- 
face is made up of the cylindrical surfaces y = fr, y = $2, 
and the planes x =a, «=, the plane YY being midway 
between and parallel to the bases. 
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Evidently z = 0. 
To find z and y we have dv = 0,,V = cdxdy. 
Hence, from [4] of § 213, we have 


— ff{ududy —_ ffydudy [5] 
~ ffdady’ "% ffdedy’ 


the limits for x being x, and a,, and for y, fx and @z. 

As the values of x and y depend solely on the plane area 
bounded by the plane curves y= fx, y= $x, and the lines 
x2 = a, @ = x,; for convenience the point (a, 7) is called the 
mass-centre of this area. 


Cor. 1. If a plane area be revolved about a line through 
its mass-centre, the two parts will generate equal volumes. 


For let this line coincide with the z-axis; then y = 0, and 


from [5] we have 
0f [ydedy=0. (1) 


- Hence, by Cor. of § 211, the two volumes are equal. 


Cor. 2. If an area is symmetrical with respect to the 
x-axis, y= 0, and x is the same for one of the symmetrical 
halves as for the whole area. 


215. Centre of mass of rods and curves. Suppose the 
mass-centre of the plane figure CD to move along the curve 
HPS, its plane being always 
perpendicular to the curve. 

Let A denote the constant area 
CD; V, the volume of the rod 
generated by CD; s, the are HP; 
and As, PP'. Through P' draw 
in the plane C"D" the line P'n 
parallel to the plane C'D’. On 
P'n as an axis revolve CD" until it becomes parallel to C'D'. 


Dn 2 
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Then, by Cor. 1 of § 214, we have 
AV=A-As + vi", where n> 1. 
SF = Ads: (1) 


Substituting Ads for dv in [4] of § 218, we obtain 


fs TOS ds zds 
ge ho i Se bel 


As the values of x, y, and z depend solely on the curve HB, 
for convenience (a, 7, 2) is often called the mass-centre of the 
curve HB. 

If the curve is in the plane YY, z=0; if in addition it is 
symmetrical with respect to the z-axis, y=0, and z is the 
same for one of the symmetrical halves as for the whole curve. 


XI 


Cor. From (1) we obtain V= As. (2) 
That is, the volume of the rod CDP equals the area of CD 
into the length of the are traced by the mass-centre of CD. 


The proofs of equations (1) and (2) fail when CD cuts the evolute of the 
curve HB. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the centre of mass of the area bounded by the parabola 
y? = 4px and a double ordinate. 


From the symmetry of the curve, y = 0, and 


Ls % CV 4px 2 CV4pe 
a= f rae dy/ { dady = 32/5. 
0 0 0 0 


2. Find the centre of mass of the area bounded by the semicubical 
parabola ay? = x? and a double ordinate. Ans. =5a/7. 


3. Find the centre of mass of the area bounded by the y-axis and the 
curve ry? = b? (a — a). Ans. £=a/4. 


4, Find the centre of mass of the area of the first quadrant of the 
ellipse z?/a? + y?/b? = 1. Ans. 2=4a/32, y=4b/8m. 
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5. Find the centre of mass FH of any circular are BOD. 


D Let OB = OD=s, O being the origin. 
sf The equation of BOD is y2=2ra—2?, r 
being the radius. 
From the symmetry of the curve 
O x 56. 
poe on for ads _ Se cde 
B Sods V2ra — x2 
=r—ry/s= OE. 
Hence, CE = 2ry/2s =r chord BD/arc BOD. 
6. Find the centre of mass of the arc in the first quadrant of the curve 
Co Neckar a andi Ans z=y=2a/5. 


7. Find the centre of mass of the arc of a catenary cut off by any 
horizontal chord. 


Ans. y = (ax + ys) /28, where 2 is the length of the arc. 


8. Find the centre of mass of the curve zy? = b? (a — 2). 
Ans. 02074 


9. The axis of a homogeneous solid of revolution is the z-axis ; show 
that 7 =z = 0; and 


E= f fxvacay/ ( ( ydedy. § 211 


10. Find the volume of the ring generated by the revolution of an 
ellipse about an external axis in its own plane, the distance of the centre 
of the ellipse from the axis being r. 


Ans. 2m%abr. § 215, Cor. 


11. If an arc of a plane curve revolve through @ radians about an 
external axis in its own plane, the area of the surface generated will be 
equal to the length of the revolving arc, multiplied by the length of the 
path described by the mass-centre of this are. 

From [6] of § 215 we obtain 


6y-s= af yds, or the theorem, § 203 
0 
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“a 


12. Find the surface of the ring generated by the revolution of a circle 
(radius a) about an external axis, the distance of the centre of the circle 


from the axis being r. Ans. 4722ar. 


216. The moment of inertia of a plane area about a given 
point in its plane is the hmit of the sum of the products 
obtained by multiplying the area of each infinitesimal portion 
by the square of its distance from the given point. 

Denote by J./. the moment of inertia of the area VBCD, 
or A, about O (§ 207, fig.). Let P be any point (, y) in this 
area, « and y being independent; then 


OP =2+ 7. 
Let Pitas Api=s, aud PG = Ay = 01; 


then At, (UL) = (a? + 7°) Ax Ay + vi", where n > 2. 
. O,,( ILL) = (a? + ?) da dy. 
ae Ue ={f@ + 7°) dx dy, 
the limits being taken so as to include the required area. 


Ex. 1. Find the moment of inertia about the origin, of the circle 


x + y= ar. 


y/ SOL mee 4 
ur= {" s "t+ pP)dedy =. 
-a J—V/aoe 


Ex. 2. Find the moment of inertia about the origin, of the smaller area 
bounded by the z-axis, the parabola y? = 4az, and the lmexr+y=3a. 


2a (8a—y 314 at 
Mala i ii) (x2 + y?) dydz = a : 
0 y 


2/4a 


CHAPTER IX. 


DEFINITE INTEGRAL AS A LIMIT. INTRINSIC EQUATIONS 
OF CURVES. 


217. Definite integral as a limit. Heretofore we have 
considered differentials as finite; in this article we shall 
regard them as infinitesimal. A definite integral has been 
defined as an increment of an indefinite integral. We pro- 
ceed to show that a definite integral equals the limit of the 
sum of an infinite number of infinitesimal differentials. 

To make the theorem and its 
proof as clear as possible, let 
us consider the area M,P,BX, 
which we will denote by A. 

Let OM, = a, OX — 6, and 
P,B be the locus of y = ¢z. 

Divide WX into n equal 
parts, ,M,, M,M,, ---, MX, 
and divide the area 4 as in the figure. 

Let de = Mi Me= MM, =~ * += MX, 
then M,Q, = ¢(a)dz, M,Q2 = $(a + dx) dz, 

MsQs = $(a + 2 dx) dx, ---, MQ, = o(b — dx) dz. 
ea $(a) daz + o(a + dx) dx + $(a + 2 dx) dz 
Ob — meld 4-7, (1) 
where 7’ is the sum of the triangles 


Pi QP, P.Q2P3, Bea's P,Q,B. 


By the notation of sums, (1) is written 


A= > 4(2) da + Tf. 
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Evidently 7< XB -da, or $bdz. 
Let n=; then dxa=0; ..7=0. 
limit ~? P 
ie tea A =f p(x) dee (2) 
The first member of (2) denotes the limit of the sum of an 


infinite number of differentials, each of which is represented 
by ¢x dx, x taking in succession the values 
a,a+dx,a+2dzx,---,b—dz, while dx = 0. 
When ¢z is constant, 7 = 0, and A equals the sum of the 
differentials in (1) for all values of dz. 
Again consider the volume generated by revolving M,P,BXY 
about OXY as anaxis. Each of the rectangles 1,Q,, M2Q,,° °°, 


M,,Q, Will generate a cylinder whose volume will be repre- 
sented by 7 (¢x)?dx. Hence, 


6 
[a >y m7 (px)? dx + 7, where T< 1 ($b)? da. 
limit yw a Te 
a O wae (px)*da = v=f 7 (px)? dx. § 203 


EXAMPLES. 


1. The effect of gravity in making a body tend to rotate about any 
given axis is the same as if its mass were concentrated at its centre of 
mass. 


From [1] of § 213, by integration we have 
xm = [sam = fo > 2am. (1) 
0 dm = 0 0 


The given axis being OY, xm is what would be the moment of the 
force of gravity on m if m were concentrated at its centre of mass. 
The last member of (1) is the limit of the sum of the moments of the 
force of gravity on all the material points (dm) of m when din = 0. 
Hence, (1) proves the theorem. : 


2. Show that the area of a polar curve is the limit of the sum of an 
infinite number of infinitesimal differentials. 
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3. Using the figure in § 207 show that 


ha bx 
>, de dy = ($2 — fr) de = if da dy, (1) 
Sa SE 
limit at al 
and dx +0 >. — fa) dz= A= i(] (ox — fx) dx. (2) 
cal) 


(1) holds true whether dy is finite or infinitesimal; for dx being 
constant the sum is constant. 

In (2) the sum varies with dx, and dz must be infinitesimal to 
cause this sum to approach its limit A. 


4. Using the figure in § 210, show that 


TR wi TE 
>, dedydz =NRdedy = | dedydz; (1) 
0 0 
os 
EA, ia WRdedy = AMB- dx = i WRadzdy; (2) 
— 0 
limit ates 
: = zs = MB - dz. 3 
sim AMB-de=OZY-X = AMB-de (3) 


In (1) d& and dy are constants, and dz may be either a constant or 
an infinitesimal. In (2) dx is a constant, but dy +0. 


218. Intrinsic equation of a curve. Let s denote the are 
between a fixed point, @, and a variable point, P, of the curve 
QP, and 7 the angle ABP included between 
the tangents at @ and P; then the equation 
which expresses the relation between the 
variables s and 7 is called the intrinsic equa- 
tion of the curve. 


Ex. 1. Find the intrinsic equation of the circle. 


Let QP, or s, be an arc of a circle whose radius is r. 
Let C denote the centre of this circle; then 


r= / ABP= / QCP=s3/r. 


Hence, s = rr is the intrinsic equation of the circle. 
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Ex. 2. Find the intrinsic equation of the catenary. 
In § 197 let OB=s; thenr = / YAB; 
and tan tT = dy/dz = s/a. § 197, (1) 
Hence, s=atanr ; 
is the intrinsic equation of the catenary. 
Ex. 3. Find the intrinsic equation of the tractrix. 
In § 198 let dAP=s; then secr =secHPT=a/y. 
Hence, 8 = a log seer § 198, (2) 
is the intrinsic equation of the tractrix. 


219. To obtain the intrinsic equation of a curve from its 
rectangular or polar equation, we find the values of s and + 
and eliminate the other variables between these equations. 

Ex. Find the intrinsic equation of the cycloid. 

When s is reckoned from the cusp (§ 196, example 2), we have 

s=4r(1—V2r—y/V2r) 
and cost = dy /ds =V2r — y/ V2r. 
. 8=4r(1 —cosr). (1) 

When s is reckoned from the vertex, we have 


y does 
i Var { (2r —y)-1/2dy =4r- V2r—y/ V2r, 
and sint = — dy/ds =V2r—y/V2r. 


-.$=4rsinz. (2) 


220. If the intrinsic equation of the involute QP is s = fr, 
the intrinsic equation of the evolute Q,P, ts 


s = fir — f'0. (1) 
The curvature of QP is dr /ds. 
~. R= ds /dr = f'r. (2) 


s, = P,P—Q:9 p19 
=fr—f0 by @) 
= f'r, — f'0, (3) 

since ie 
Omitting the subscripts in (3), we have (1). 
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Ex. 1. The evolute of the tractrix s = a log sec r is 


- 
3= te eee 4 =a tant, 
dr 0 
which, by example 2 in § 218, is the catenary. 


Ex. 2. The evolute of the cycloid s = 4r(1 — cos7) is 


= i 
g= 47S C—O) SS 
dr 0 


which, by the example in § 219, is an equal cycloid. 


EXAMPLES. 


1, Find the evolute of the catenary s = a tanr. 


2. Find the intrinsic equation of x?/3 + y?/3 = q?/3 and of its evolute. 
Ans. s=(8a/2) sin?7; #= (8a/2) sin2r. 


3. Find the intrinsic equation of the logarithmic spiral p = be9/2 and 
of its evolute. 


When s is measured from the point (b, 0) where the spiral crosses 
the initial line, we have 


8 =bV1 + a? (e6/2 — 1). § 199, example 2 
Since y is constant, r = 0. 


“8 =bV1+4 a (e"/2—1). 


CHAPTER X. 
ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


221. A differential equation is an equation which involves 
one or more differentials or derivatives. 

An ordinary differential equation is one which involves only 
one independent variable. 


For example, dy = cosada, (1) 
dy /dz?+y=0, (2) 
and y=«x-dy/dx+rv1+t (dy/dz)?, (8) 


are ordinary differential equations. 


The order of a differential equation is the order of the 
highest differential or derivative which it contains. 

The degree of a differential equation is that of the highest 
power to which the highest differential or derivative which it 
contains is raised, after the equation is freed from fractions 
and radicals. 

Thus equation (1) is of the first order and first degree, (2) is of the 


second order and first degree, while (3) is of the first order and second 
degree. 


222. The general solution of a differential equation is the 
most general equation free from differentials or derivatives, 
from which the former equation may be derived by differen- 
tiation. 


The general solution of equation (1) in § 221 is 
sin tt C 
where C is the constant of integration. 
y =sing, y=sing +7, °°, are particular solutions of (1), which are 
included in its general solution. 
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The general solution may not include all possible solutions. A solu- 
tion not included in the general solution is called a singular solution. 

For a discussion of singular solutions the reader will consult some 
treatise on differential equations. 


The general solution of a differential equation of the nth 
order contains 7 arbitrary constants of integration. It is often 
called the complete integral or primitive of the differential 
equation. 


223. In the foregoing chapters it was our object to obtain 
the general solution of differential equations of the form 


dy = $ («) dz. 

In this chapter we shall extend the process of integration 

to differential equations of the more general form 
Mdx + Ndy = 0, (1) 
where Mand WN are functions of x and y. 

The variables in Mdx + Nady are said to be separated when 
M, or the coefficient of dx, contains x only, and N contains 
y only. 

When Mda + Ndy is the total differential of some function 
of x and y, it is called an exact differential, and (1) is called 
an exact differential equation. 


For example, dy + ydw is the exact differential of zy; hence, the 
general solution of the exact differential equation, 


zdy +ydx=0, 
is xy— C. 


224, Equations of the form ¢,(x)dx+¢,(y)dy=0. (1) 
When, as in (1), the variables are separated, a differential 
equation is solved by integrating its terms separately. 
For example, the general solution of the differential equation 
; edz +3y2dy =0, 
is e+y=C. 
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When an equation is, or may be, written in the form 
i (%) » ba(y) dx + $5 (@) - da(y) dy = 0, 


the variables may be separated by dividing both members by 
b2(y) - bs (2). 


Lx Solve (li — x) dy — (Ll -- y)idn = 0. (1) 
Dividing by (1 — a) (1 + y) to separate the variables, and integrating, 
we obtain 
log (1 + y) + log (1 —2) = log C. (2) 
~(+y)(l—a)=C. (3) 
Equations (2) and (8) are two equally correct ways of expressing the 
general solution of (1). 
Solution (8) could be obtained without separating the variables in 
(1) by noting that (1 — x)dy — (1+ y) dz is the exact differential of 
(eo) lata) 


Hx. 2. Solve (x? + 1) dy = (y? + 1) dz. 


Here tan—ly = tan—1a + tan—!c = tan—1! eae, 
i= Gy 
Sieg. 
~ 1l—ecx 
EXAMPLES. 
Solve each of the following differential equations : 
Cy ee tr Lt T= OP 4 WES UE 
SS SE gees ae ie = i=: Oe 
iy eI 3 2 y 
Hola A dy 22 WE HP 
, aS SN See Se LOS i teeta 
oe esiee dz ee ES 


3. (1+ a) yde + (1 —y)ady —0. log (cy) t+a—y=C. 
4. dy = (e—¥ + 2-4) dz. 3 (ey —e%) = 22 + C. 


5. «cos? ydxz = y cos? ady. 
xtan x —logsecx = y tany — logsecy + C. 


6. a(ady + 2ydzx) = ay dy. xy = Cev/4, 


7. Find the equation of the family of curves whose slope is 
(408 + 22+ 1)/(6y? + 4y). Det) a ee tet Ore 
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8. The equation of the family of curves which cross all their radii 
vectores at the same angle A is p = Ce? ct, 
Here dp/p = cot Adé; .-. log p = log e9 et 4 + log C. 


9. Find the equation of the family of curves 
(1) whose slope is — b?x /a7y ; 
(2) whose slope is (e*/% — e—7/4) /2; 
{8) whose subtangent is the constant a ; 
(4) whose subnormal is the constant a ; 
(5) whose tangent is the constant a. 
Ans. ay? + B22 = C; y=a(er/4 + e€-2/%) /24 C; y= Cer/2; 
y=2axn+ C; c=Vat— x + alog [(a — Va? — y?) /y] + C. 


10. Find the equation of the curve which passes through the point 
(a, 6), and intersects at right angles each of the series of curves repre- 
sented by the equation 

y? = 2 az’, 
in which @ is a variable parameter. 


11. Helmholtz’s equation for the strength of an electric current, C, at 


é : E d 
the time tis C= R —2£0, where #, R, and Z are given constants. 
Find the value of C, having given that C= 0 when t= 0. 
Ans. C= H(1—e—#t/L) /R. 


225. Equations homogeneous in x and y. After being 
divided by «” (m being the degree of each term in 2 and y), 
any equation homogeneous in x and y can be put in the form 


dy = fly /x) de. (1) 
Putting y = vz in (1), we obtain 
vdx + adv = f(v) dx. (2) 


The variables in (2) are easily separated; hence, its solu- 
tion is found by § 224. 


Ex. 1. Solve (a? + y?) dz = 2aydy. (1) 
Putting y = ve and dividing by 22, we obtain 
(1 + v?) dz = 2v(adv + vdz). (2) 
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Separating the variables and integrating, we have 
log [a (1 — v?)] = log C. 
Putting y/x forv, the solution becomes 
x2 — 72 = Cn. 

Ex. 2. Solve (a? + y?) dy = xyda. (1) 
Putting y = ve and dividing by 22, we obtain 

(1 + v?) (x dv + v dz) = vdz. (2) 
Separating the variables and integrating, we have 

loga + log C = v?/2 — log v, 


or Cy = ex*/24?, 


EXAMPLES. 


Solve each of the differential equations: 


1. xdy — y?dz = xy dz. logz+a/y=C. 

2. (2Vay — x) dy + ydz=0. = Oe Vey, 

3. y2dx + x2dy = ay dy. y = Cey/«, 

4, ady =(y + V2? + y?) de. a? = C24 2 Cy. 

5. (7 + y) dy = (y — x) dz. log (a2 + y?) + 2 tan-l(y/az) = C. 
6. xwdy = y?dzr. Oi 

7. (8y+102)dz + (5y + 72x) dy =0. (y + 2)2(y + 22)3 = C. 


8. Find the system of curves at any point of which, as (x, y), the sub- 
tangent is equal to the sum of x and y. Ans. y = Cet/». 


226. Non-homogeneous equations of the first degree in 
x and y. 
These equations are of the form 
(ax + by + c)dx + (a'x + b'y + c')dy =0. (1) 
Putting 2 +h for « and y'+ k for y in (1), we obtain 
(aa! + by' + ah + bk + ¢) dx 
+ (aa! + b'y' +alh +U'k +c!) dy = 0, (2) 
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Giving to / and & the values determined by the system, 
ah +bk+c=0, vh+bk+el =0, (3) 
equation (2) becomes 
(ax' + by') dx + (a'x' + b'y') dy = 0, (4) 


which is homogeneous in z' and y', and can therefore be solved 
by the method of § 225. 

This method fails when a'/a=6'/b; for then A and & in 
system (3) are infinite or indeterminate. 

In this-case assume 


a'/a=b'/b=m, or a'=ma, b'=mb. 
Equation (1) then assumes the form 
(ax + by + c)dx +[m (ax + by) + c']dy = 0. (5) 
Let ax + by =v; then dy = (dv — adz) /b. 
Substituting these values in (5), we obtain 
[6(v + ¢)— a(mv + c') | dx + (mv + c') dv =0, 


where the variables are readily separated. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Solve (2a + 3y — 8). dx — («& + y —3) dy =0. (1) 
Putting xv +h for x, and 7’ + k for y, we obtain 
(20° +3y +2h+38k—8)d’=(@’+y+ht+k—83)dy. (2) 
Assume the system 
Mose Ve —= 3h (eA — SNe ye fil, PSO 
Equation (2) then becomes 
(2a’ + 3y’) dv’ = (a + y’) dy’. (8) 
Putting 7’ = vv’, (3) becomes 


(2 + 3v) dx’ = (1 + v) (vdx’ + v’dv), 
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ai Osea 
a’ (v—1)2?—8 


dv 


—I1 
=e a een ered ate 


1 1 e=—T—vs 
== loge’ = — log {(v — 1)? — 3} + —= log —_—__ = + © 
2 0B Xt V3 eye 


where t— 1 — ie and =o 


2. (89 —te+ 7)de + (7y —32 + 3).dy =0. 
MS (Yi ier) 2 (ett —— 1) = 


Sa 2c ral Oe t (4 ee yy — 1) dy 0; 
Ans. e+2y+log(22+y—1)=C 


4. Qy+2+1)dtv=(27+4y + 38) dy. 
Ans. 44r—8y=log(4e+8y+5)+ C. 


5. (Ty +at+2)dz= (82+ 5y + 6) dy 
Ans. + 5y +2=C(x—y + 2)4. 


227. Exact differential equations. The condition that 


Mdx + Ndy = 0 (1) 
may be an exact differential equation is 
OM /dy = ON /dx. (2) 
Comparing (1) with the exact differential equation 
du = ae + Fh ay= 0, (3) 
we obtain 
M= 0u/ dz, N = Ou /dy, (4) 


as the conditions that (1) be exact. 
From conditions (4) by differentiation, we obtain 
OM ae ON 

dy  dydx dx 


» or (2). 
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Condition (2) is called Euler’s Criterion of Integrability. 
When condition (2) is satisfied, (1) may be solved by regard- 
ing y as constant and putting 


ie f Max + fy, (5) 
and then determining fy so that 
Ou /dy = N. (6) 


Or regarding x as constant, we may put 


“= if Nay + fe, 
and so determine fx that 
Ou /dx = M. 
Equations (5) and (6) involve the conditions in (4). 


Ex. Solve x(x + 2 y) da + (x? — y?) dy = 0. (1) 
Here M=a2x(4+2y), N=2—-y. (2) 
- OM/dy =22%=0N/dz; 
hence, condition (2) of § 227 is fulfilled. 
Regarding y as constant, we put 


ae ee + fy 


= 08/3 + yx? + fy. (8) 
To determine fy, from (3) and (2) we have 
Ou/dy=2+fy=N=27—y?, 
Seb = Y7, Ol: fy mam ra (4) 
From (8) and (4) we obtain 
u = 08/3 + yx? — 43/3. 
Ee 8 lt ys —— 


is a solution of (1). 
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OI 


EXAMPLES. 
Solve each of the following differential equations : 
1. (6 ay — y*) dx + (822 — 2 ay) dy =0. 3e2y — 72a = CO, 
2. (a8 + 8ay)da+(yi+3a%)dy=0. a+ 6ay+y=C. 
3. (a2 + y?) dx + 2aydy = 0. HN oe shires (OF 
4. (a? —4ay — 29?) dx + (y? — 4ay — 222) dy = 0. 


oe — 6277 — bay? ye = C. 


b. (1 + 42/2?) de — (24/2) ay = 0. Sh Pes ON. 
ody — ya pi 4 Byatt, 
6. SA rare am — 0s os 72-2 tan Meee 
In example 6 divide both terms of the fraction by 2?. 
7. ev(a2+ y2+22)dx+ 2 yerdy =0. et (x2 + y2) = C 


8. (2ax + by + g) dx + (2cy + ba + e) dy = 0. 


228, Integrating factor. When the equation, 
 Mdx + Ndy = 0, 
is not exact, it may sometimes be made exact by multiplying 
it by a factor called an integrating factor. 
Sometimes an integrating factor may be found by inspec- 
tion, as in the examples below: 


Ex. 1. Solve ydx —xdy = 0. (1) 
Equation (1) is not exact, but when multiplied by y—?, it becomes 
yde—edy 
eagrinar 
which is exact, and which has for its solution 
a/y=C. (2) 


Multiplied by 1/zy, (1) becomes 
daz /x —dy/y =0, 
which is exact, and has for its solution 
log («/y) = log C. (3) 
Solution (2) is readily obtained from (8). 
Multiplying (1) by 2—2, we obtain the solution 
y {xe = Cj. 
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Ex. 2. Solve (1+ zy) ydx + (1 —ay)ady = 0. (1) 
From (1), ydx + ady + ay2dz — z2ydy = 0, 
or d (ay) + xy2dx — ay dy = 0. (2) 


Dividing (2) by «?y?, we obtain 
EO ee EO. 
(vy? @ yy 


1 x 
5 Se —-=] = Cyel/™, 
is log iy og C, or x ye 


229. Rules for finding the integrating factor of 
‘Mdx + Ndy =o. (a) 
We give below the rules in four cases : 


Rute I. When Mx + Ny is not equal to zero, and (a) is 
homogeneous, (Mx + Ny)—? is an integrating factor of (a). 


Ex. Solve (ay — 2axy?) dx — (a8 —32x2y) dy = 0. (1) 
Equation (1) is homogeneous, and 
Ma + Ny = ay — 2 2?y? — ay + 3.27y? = x2y?. 
Hence, (wy?)—! is an integrating factor of (1). 
Dividing (1) by z?y?, we obtain the exact equation 
ie A Ls 
( ~) de = =) dy =0. (2) 
Solving (2) by § 227, we obtain 
x/y + log (y?/z?) = C. 
Rue Il. When Mx — Ny is not equal to zero, and (a) is 
of the form 
Silay) yda + fo (xy) «dy = 0, (b) 
(Ma — Ny)~* is an integrating factor of (a). 


Ex. Solve (wy? + avy) ydu + (ay? — 1)ady = 0. (1) 
Equation (1) is of the form of (b), and 
Ma — Ny = xy? + ay. 
Hence, (xy? + vy)—1 is an integrating factor of (1). 
Divided by a7? + xy, (1) becomes 


ydxe + xdy = dy/y. 
cy + log C=logy, or y = Cer. 
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MON. : 
Rute III. When say Moet a) is a function of «x alone, 
dy dx 
say fx, e//* is an integrating factor of (a). 
Ex. Solve (@? + y2+22)dx+2 fe =. (1) 
OM oN tend 
Here * a) oe =1=f (a). 


Hence, e//@ dx = e /dx = ex, the integrating factor of (1). 
Multiplying (1) by e*, we obtain the exact equation 
EF (a2 + y2 + 2a) da + 2 etydy = 0. 


+. 6% (a2 + y?) = C. § 227, example 7 
ON ee OM \ : 
Rutt IV. When = eased ) is a function of y alone, 


say fy, e/7 is an integrating factor of (a). 


230. Proof of rules in § 229. I. When Mdx + Nady is 
homogeneous, 


Mdx + Ndy= 5 5 | am + Ny) (4 +) 


+a (#-8)) 


= 4 [ (Ma + Ny) d log (xy) 


+ (Mx — Ny) d log a y)). (4) 


_ Mdx + Nady _ 1, 1 Ma — Ny 
eee SOMO) T oe Ny ey 
1, d(x /y) | 
se 2 
=5 d log (xy) +5 st(2) 2 /y (2) 
Ma — Ny. 


Ny is evidently equal to some function of x«/y, when 


M and N are homogeneous. 
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The second member of (2) is an exact differential ; hence, 
(Ma + Ny)—' is an integrating factor of (a). 
Equation (2) fails when Mz + Ny=0. But in this case 


M/N=— y/«. 
Substituting this value of M/W in (a) of § 229, we obtain 


log (y/x) = log C, or y= Ca. 


II. When Mdx + Ndy is of the form 
Si (wy) y de + fa (wy) dy. 
Dividing (1) by Ma — Ny, we obtain 


Mdx + Ndy_1Mx+ Ny 1 x 
EA Ny 2 = Hy eas d By 


_1A(ey) ey + fey) ay d(xy) 1 ( *) 
~ 2 fi(ey) cy —fa(xy) ay xy +94 a 


= F (ay) a + 5a (108 =) (4) 


The second member of (4) is an exact differential; hence, 
(Mx — Ny)~' is an integrating factor of (a). 


os 
ies) 
wm 


III. When +( oF aE 


Multiplying (a) by e“@, we obtain 


OM - 2%) = 


eF@dx Mdxe + ef Ndy =0, 


which is exact, for by differentiation we find that 
2 (gsrerin yp) = 2 (ep Sre@ee 
.s (e M)= a (e NV). § 227 


In like manner Rule IV is proved. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. (a? + 2xy — y?) da = (a? — 2 ay — y?) dy. v2 + y2= C@+t+y). 
2. (ay? + xy?) dx = (ay + xy?) dy, y= Ox. 

dz , dy , , (de dy\ _ : 
3. (= o2 — y? + vy = C. 
4. xdx + (322y + 2y3)dy =0. a+ 2y2= OVe2 + y2. 

s 
a5 

5. (1 + ay) yde + (1 — zy) ady =0. % = Cyery, 
6. (Way —l)ady = (Vay + 1) yde. 2/ Vay = log (Cx /y). 
the (yt yVay) da + (2 +aVay) dy =0. Li Os 


8. et (xy? + xy) (udy + ydz) + ydw—xdy=0. xye = log (Cy/z). 
9. (822 — y?) dy = 2aydz. 9/2 ae, 
10. 2aydy = (a? + y?) da. Yai—pe— Ons 
231. Linear equations of the first order. A linear differ- 
ential equation is one in which the dependent variable and 


its differentials appear only in the first degree. 
The form of the linear equation of the first order is 


dy + Pydz = Qdz, (1) 
where P and @ are functions of x or are constants. 
The solution of dy+ Pydx=0 
is log y + loge’? * = log C, 
or yer eae C7, (2) 
Differentiating (2), we obtain 
ef Pda(dy + Pyda) = 0, ; (3) 


which shows that e/”% is an integrating factor of (1). 
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Multiplying (1) by e/ Paz and integrating the result, we obtain 
ye S Pda = fofte Qdz. (4) 


Equality (4) may be used as a formula for solving any 
linear equation in the general form (1). 


EXAMPLES. 
1. (1 + «?) dy — yada = ada. (1) 


Putting (1) in the general form, we obtain 


x how gs! 
eT | heals ee 


x da 
= — = 4 2)—-1/2 
Hence, fru ie 7m log (1 + 2?) : 


ef Pda = elog+a7y—1/? — (4 a2)—1/2, 


adz ax 
and f ef? Qader = Wee rae 


Substituting these values in formula (4), we obtain 


y =ae+ CV14+ 22. 


dy oe De a net | 
2 ta, ay aati. f=>——— ee 
3. dy + yda = e—“~dz. y = (2+ Che-*. 


4. «(1—2?)dy + (2¢?—1)ydxr=ae3de. y=ar+ CxrV1—22. 

5. cosx-dy+y sina-dz= dz. y =sinz+ C cosa. 

6. (x2 + 1)dy + 2ayde = 4a2dz. 3 (772+ 1l)y=423+ C. 

7. dy+y cosx: dx = (1/2) sin 2%: da. y =sinzg— 1+ Ce-sinz, 

232. Equations reducible to the linear form. Of such 
equations the most important are those of the form 


dy /da + Py = Qy”, ) 
where P and Q are functions of x or constants. 
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Assume z=y-®; 


then y= ey y= gi-n 
dy = gis dz. 
Substituting these values in (1), we obtain 
dz/dx + (1 —n) Pz =(1—n)Q, 
which is linear in 2. 


EXAMPLES. 
dy 1 
Me SS SO See 
dz 4; es y () 
Assume z=y>; 
then y=2-1/5, dy=— (1/5) 2-8/5dz, y& = 2-6/5, 


Substituting these values in (1), we obtain 
dz /da — 52/24 —= —5 22. (2) 
Solving (2) by § 231 and putting y—é for z, we have 
y—> = Cx + 528 /2. 


2 (1 — x?) dy = (axy? + ay) dz. y = (eV1— 22 —a)-1. 


3. 3y°%dy = (x + 1+ ay?) de. = Ce —2 Et _F. 

4. dy = (2373 — ay) dz. y-2 = 22 +14 Cer. 

5. WY 4 2 = gaas, Ty-1/8 = Cg2/8 — 328. 
dz & 

6. (1— 2?) dy + cydx = zy!/? de. yp /2— CO (1 —ae\iis J. 


233. Equations of the first order and nth degree. We 
shall consider only such equations of the first order and nth 
degree as can be resolved into m equivalent rational equations 
of the first degree and of such types as have been solved in 
this chapter. 

The method will be made clear by the following example, 


where p = dy /dz. 
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Ex. Solve p? + 2ap? — y2p? — 2 ay*p = 0. (1) 
Equation (1) is equivalent to the equation 
: p(p t+ 22) (p—y’) =9, 
which is equivalent to the three equations 
p=0, p+24=0, p—yY=0. (2) 
Solving each of the equations (2), we obtain 
y=C, y+e2=C, sy t+ Cy+1=0, (3) 
where we have regarded all the constants of integration as equal. 
Combining the three equations in (3) into one, we obtain 
(y — C) (y + 22 — C) (cy + Cy + 1) =0. (4) 
Equation (4), or the three equations in (3), is the solution of (1). 
EXAMPLES. 
1. p?—Tp + 12=0. yy —42—C)y¥—32—C)=0. 
Zap 00? 10). 25 (y + C)? = 4az°. 
3. p?—5p+6=0. (y — 2% — C)(y—382—C)—=0. 
4. Pa +2y) + 8p? (e+ y) + Y+22)p=0. 


(y—C)(@+y— C) (czy + 22+ y?— C) =0. 


5. 4y%p?2 + 2pzy (8a +1) +322=0. 


(2 +29? — C) @ 32 — Cy 


234. Equations of orders above the first. 


We shall illus- 


trate by examples the method of solving four special forms of 


such equations. 


I, Equations of the form dy /dx" = fx. 


Ex. Solve dy /dz3 = 5 be?. 
Multiplying (1) by d@ and integrating, we obtain 
dy (dx? = (5/3) bz? + Cj. 
Multiplying (2) by daw and integrating, we obtain 
dy /dx = (5/12) bet + Oya + Co. 


ve Y = 008/12 + Cia? /2 + Cox + Cs. 


(a) 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


ORDER ABOVE THE FIRST. 


Il. Equations of the form d*y /dx? = fy. 


Ex. Solve dy /dxz? + a’y = 0. 
Multiplying (1) by 2 dy, we obtain 


. (dy /dx)? = — aty? + Cy = a? (cy)? — y?), 
where C, = a2c,?. 


From (2), dy / Vv. cy? — y? = adz. 
.. Sin—1 (y/c1) = ax + Ca, 
or y = ¢, sin (ax + C4). 


dx ” dx? x 


III. Equations of the form f (ae sy gtd ‘is 
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(b) 
(1) 


(2) 


(c) 


that is, equations of the mth order not containing y directly. 


dy Sip ee ey a pe 


dy 
a ~ da’ eee da? dx da” dat} 


Substituting these values in (c), we obtain 


stp 
f(g 2, po =) =0, 


(1) 


which is an equation of the (mn — 1)th order between p and z. 


Ex. Solve d?y/dz? = a* + b? (dy/dzx)?. 
Putting p = dy/dz, (1) becomes 
dp /dx = a? + b*p?. 
.. tan—1 (bp /a) = ab(x + C}), 
or bp = a tan [ab(x + C})]. 
. b’dy = tan [ab (a + C)] abda. 
.. by = log sec [ab (x + C1)] + C2. 


any 


ya 

IV. Equations of the form f & agohe ty ae? y) oe 
_Y, Dy _ Dp Ly _ UP ap 

nr P* dx’ ae da?" dy’ da A | y 


(1) 
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Substituting these values in (a), we obtain an equation of 
the (n — 1)th order between p and y. 


Ex. Solve d’y/dx* + a(dy/dz)? = 0. (1) 
Putting p= dy/dz, (1) becomes 

dp dp 

= ap— 0; or —_ — _—_ aay, 

dy ae Pp : 


“.p=Cye—%, or ewdy = Ci da. 
-. ew = Cyan + Co. 


EXAMPLES. 
Solve each of the following equations : 
1. dy = cerdz’. y= te — 3 + Cyr? + Cox + Cz. 
2. dy =e da. 


3. 2 dy = 2 dx. y = x2 loga + cya? + cow + Cz, 
where cy = C,/2 — 3/2. 


4, @y = a®y dx. ax = log (y + Vy2.+ 1) + ca, 
where a?cy = C4. 

5. yi Py = ada. c1y? = cy? (& + Cs)? + a. 

6. Vay @y Shee 3a =2Qal/4 (yl/2 — 2 ey) (yl/2 + cy)1/2 + cg, 

7. vd?y /du* + dy/da —0. y =c, loga + ce. 


8. a? (d2y / dx? )? = 1+ (dy /dz)?. 
2 aly = cyet/4 + cy-le—4/a + Cp, 
9. (1 + 2?) -d?y /de2 + 1 + (dy /dax)? = 0. 
y = Cy@ + (Cx? + 1) log (cy — a) + ce. 
LOD) (ian) ayy de2 aria cere et 
y = csin—lz + (sin—12)2 + ce, 
ll. y-d*y/dz?+ (dy/dv)?=1. y®=a2+ cya + cy. 
12. The acceleration of a body moving toward a centre of attraction, 


C, varies directly as its distance from that centre ; determine the velocity 
and the time. 
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Let a = the acceleration at a unit’s distance from C; 
x = the varying, and c the initial, distance of the body from C; 
then xa = the acceleration at the distance a. 


Here s=c—@; «.v=ds/dt = —dx/dt; (1) 
“2a = ds /d? = — dx / dt. (2) 
Since v = — dx/dt = 0 when x = ¢, by integrating (2) we have 
(dx / dt)? = ac? — ax. 
20 = —da/dt =Va (2 — 22), (3) 
Since ¢ = 0 when x = c, from (3) we have 
t=a—!/2 cos—1 (a/c). (4) 


Putting « = 0 in (8) and (4), we obtain 
v= cVa, the velocity at the centre of force, C. 
and t=(1/2) wa-1/2, (8/2) wa—1/2, (6/2) wa-1/2, +--+, (5) 

Hence the motion is periodic, the time-period being z / Va, which is 
entirely independent of the initial distance. 

The acceleration due to gravity at the earth’s surface is 32.17 feet 
per second, and below the surface it varies as the distance from the 
centre. Hence, a particular case of the periodic motion considered 
above would be that of a body which could pass freely through the 
earth. Such a body would vibrate through the centre from surface 
to surface. Calling the diameter of the earth 20919360 feet, we 
would have in this case 

a = 82.17 /20919360 ; 
. period = za—1/2 = 3.1416 -V20919360 /32.17 sec. 
= 42 min. 13.4 sec. 


13. Assuming that the acceleration of a falling body above the surface 
of the earth varies inversely as the square of its distance from the earth’s 
centre, find the velocity and time. 

Let « =the varying, and c the initial, distance of the body from 
the earth’s centre ; 
r = the radius of the earth; 
g = the acceleration due to gravity at its surface ; 
a@ = the acceleration due to gravity at the distance a. 


Here s = c— 2, and from the law of fall 


Qig—1? +a; or a= gr? /22. 
*, — dx / di? = gr? /x?. (1) 
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Since v = 0 when « = ¢, from (1) we have 
1\1/2 


= —Zaemn(t—7) @) 


Since t = 0 when x =c, from (2) we obtain 


1/2 x 7 — £e 
t= (57a) ey amet 


=o) ‘Temp 2 (von 22 25 x) |: 


14, Assuming that r, the radius of the earth, is 3962 miles; that the 
sun is 24,000r distant from the earth; and that the moon is 60r distant ; 
find the time that it would take a body to fall from the moon to the 
earth, and the velocity, at the earth’s surface, of a body falling from the 
sun. The attraction of the moon and the sun, and the resistance of any 
medium, are not to be considered. 


15. A body falls in the air by the force of gravity, the resistance of 
the air varying as the square of the velocity ; determine the velocity on 
the hypothesis that the force of gravity is constant. 


Let b = the resistance when the velocity is unity ; 

and t = the time of falling through the distance s. 
Then 6 (ds /dt)? = the resistance of the air for any velocity ; 

and g = the acceleration downward due to gravity alone. ’ 
Hence, g — b (ds /dt)? = the actual acceleration downward ; 

that is, d?s /dt? = g — b(ds/dt)?. (1) 


Integrating (1) and solving for ds/dt, we obtain 

ds_—[g @t¥o0 — 1 

at Noeveo+1 

As ¢ increases, v rapidly approaches the constant value Vg/». 


v= 


16. A body is projected with a velocity, vo, into a medium which 
resists as the square of the velocity ; determine the velocity and the dis- 
tance after ¢ seconds. 

Let b = the resistance of the medium when the velocity is unity ; 
then 06(ds/dt)? = the resistance for any velocity. 
Hence, d?s/dt? = — b (ds /dt)2. (1) 
Integrating (1) and solving for ds/dt, we obtain 
v= ds/dt = v/es. (2) 
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Integrating (2) and solving for s, we obtain 
8 = log (bvot + 1) /d. 
The velocity decreases rapidly and +0 when s = o. 


17. A body slides without friction down any curve, mn. The accelera- 


tion caused by gravity at any point, P, isg cos DPA, PA being a tangent. 
Find the velocity of the body. 


Let PA=ds; then — PD= dy. 
«. as /dt? = g cos DPA 

=—g-dy/ds. (1) 

Let Yo be the ordinate of the start- 

ing point on the curve; then v=0 


m 


when y = yo. 
Integrating (1), we obtain 
v=ds/dt=V2g(yo— y). (2) 


From (2) it follows that if a body falls from the line y = yo to the 
line y = b, the velocity acquired is the same for all curves of descent. 


18. A body falls from the point P along the arc of a cycloid, PO; 
find the time of descent. 


M MG 


ee 


From (2) of example 17 we have 
v = ds/dt = V2 (yo— y). (1) 
The equation of the cycloid referred to OX and OY is 
%=r vers—1l(y/r) + V2 ry — y?. 
Hence, ds=— V2r/y dy. (2) 
Eliminating ds between (1) and (2) and integrating, we obtain 
t=Vr/y [x — vers! (2y/Yo)]. 
t= avr /9; when y = 0. 
Hence, if a pendulum swings in the arc of a cycloid, the time 
required for ‘one oscillation is 2 avr /g. 
The time of an oscillation being independent of the length of the 
arc, the cycloidal pendulum is isochronal. 
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——2-0595, 0o_—. 


FORMULAS FOR REFERENCE, 


Standard Forms. 


w 


d 
; I etc 4, feduaer 


5. fom udu = — cosu, or Vers u. 

6. fcosuae = sin wu, or — covers wu. 

tk _f sectedu = tan wu. Te fin udu = log secu. 
8. ff eset du = — cotu. 12. fi cotudu = log sin wu. 
3): _fseou tan udu = seo 13. _fesoudu = log tan 5 


du u 1 wu, 


15, =" tan1%, or — = cot—1 
a a 


w+ a 


10. freser cotudu=—escu. 14. _fseoudu = log tan (5 


+) 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27 
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du plas u—a elas aU. 
; se 
w—a? 2a Suta 2a Satu 
du . U ,u 
————— = gsin—!=7 or — cos, —* 
V a2 — u2 a a 
du ; 
= = ae VW a0 
w+ ae 
du 1 U 1 1u 
a aa a OL CSG ae 
UVy2—gq2 a a a 
u u 
= vers—!—>» or — covers—!-: 
a a 


: u 
{= 


Blementary Principles and Formulas. 


: foe du = fu + C, when dfu = ¢(u) du. 


faut ay tday= faut fay + fae 
» fades a (au fore 


fade w— fod 


Forms Involving a+ bu. 


UC el 
iirc jal @ + bu — a log (a + bu) |: 


udu 
ike + bu)? rales eee as wali 


udu —_ 1 (a+ bu)? 2 
; eae —2a(a+ bu + a? log (a + bu) | 
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- wdu = 


| Weer jal @ + bu — 2a log (a + bu — al: 
29. Saetoy =~ 7. 

oD: {lesa ace ete ee 

31. matty oat pet. 


Forms Involving a + bu?. 


1 b 
——<——S—— eel! pe r 
32. eae pe ua/2, when a>0 and 0>0; 


= ah => when a>0 and d<0. 


du 2 u ey du 
oe ifire + bu)? ~ 2a(a + bu?) a Afr + bu2 


35 du eels u rs i du ’ 
; (a + bu2)"+1” 2Qra (a+ bu?) = Ara (a + bu?)r 


36 wdu _u_ a du 
oN freer by a+ bu? 


u? du F 
(a+ budyr +1 2 rb (a + bu2)r C = aay T 2 a (a (a+ bay Tae 


33. 


37. 
Ga ay et os, 
oe Ie (a+ bu?) 2a 108 at tt 
du Peo Lager O du 
oo fics (a+ bu?) sau ak + bu? 


du eal du _ du 4 
a. fa (a@ + bu2)r +} hie (a + bu)” ale + but)r +1 
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Forms Involving a + bu". 
41 wm (a + bur)? du 
ym—n+1(a+ bur)Pt+!  a(m—n +1) Brae 
= = a + bu")? du; 
b(np + m +1) yee as ( Nioree 
ut (g Pp w)P OM Cig + el des 
ne nptm+1 Spee mel ad i 
: um+1(a+ bur)et! b(npt+m+tnttl) oe ae 
43. or Si eh Wee GED) Cae), um+n (a+ bu")P du; 
wnt+1(a + burp t} nptmtn+1 : 
od a ul bur) e+1 du. 
pee es Gol = ean ee fe Sia fe 55g 
Forms Involving au?+ bute. 
du 2 2au+b 
45. Sn se Lees —_———— A 
atz+bute V4ac—b2 V4ac — b? 
46 at 1 ,2au+b—ViP—4ac, 
Ve —4ac ~2au+b+Vb?—4a0c 
udu ; du 
— o 2 Ea 
a lore ae an oe tae ae aia = 
Forms Involving Va + bu. 
48 Nashua = 2(2a—3bu) (a + bu)8/2 
1502 
49. Fo hd 2 (8 a2 — 12 abu + Ibo) (a + bu)s/2 | 
105 b8 
BO. 8 ( ee ee eee 
Va + bu 3 0 
51 udu _2u™Vatbu  _—2na ur—ldu 


Vatbu (2n+1)b “@n+1)b) Vatbn 
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du ah Va +bu — Va 
52. Witenes be >» when a>0; 
uVatbu Va Vat bu + Va 
¢ —— 
53. =" a tan-1 4/22, when a< 0. 
54 du Re ir (2 Tienes) 10 du ; 
: ieee + bu Ah) Us (2 re) “Alas a+ bu 


aia es | 
BS. [tes aVar at a fo 
u uvat bu 


2 


Forms Involving Va? —v*. 


du u 
56. SSS SS 
z= a 
du 1 uU 
57. ———_—. = - log —_——" 
wera a ea + Vq2 — u2 
58 du . ip he 
, u2Va2 — u2 au 
——— u aa u 
59. [Nea eau = 5 Vaal +S sin 


ee eS 4 
60. feve = wdu = £22 — a) Ve — 8 + S sin 1 


Cate 07 Uee 


du = Va? — u2 — a log i 


5 2 — aye 
61. i 


62. 


64 du U ; 
SGA Ware 
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3 a4 

(65. fea wprdu = 56a — 20) @ a +22 sin~1 8 
‘ u2 du uU uU 
——__ — gin-1-- 
66. Iftercaes ar sin“? = 


Forms Involving Vv + a? 


67. {eS = log (u + Vu? + a?). 
ere (0h 


68. I ere eres 
uvue—q?z &@ a 


ii | Re 
Bl eg a ~“atVu? + a 


TORN | ee 
wVu2 + a2 Tau 

ee eee 
SD wv — a 2 au? 203 a” 

72 du we SU SS Lb a+ Vu + at 
wWVe+ a 2 aPu2 2q3 °8 U 


73. VEER RF VEEE LS los ut Vez a. 

74, ([eVPE Cau =F ws w)VEE GE —F log (ut VELA, 
75. f= 8 tu = VERE — a 00518. 

76. f PEE an = Vir F aK a og EEE 


{Sf a= Vu? + a2 
2 Sra ak Sora 


Me + log (w+ Vik £ @), 
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u? du ORS 2 
78. Aur Vu + a = = log (u + Vu? + a2). 


79 f du ~*~ ee 
WEEP ovate 


u? du —U “ 
80. = ae ees 
(u2 + a)8/2 Vaasa ga log (u + Vu? + a?). 


81. ip (u2 + a2)8/2du 


: aa | 
=Tewt5a)Vet@ +2 tog (ut Vie a), 


Forms Involving V2 au — w?. 


82. ha ae vers—1=- 
2A = wu - 
83 CEEOITE NO i (2m—1)a um—ldu_ 
; V2 au— u2 By ie V2 au—u? 
84. —— 
UumV 2 au— u? 
V2 au — v2 i du 


a (2m — 1) au™ a (2m —1)a J ym—-1V2 qu Ene 


— 2 = 
85. f eae eau ==" ag sn 


86. Uu™V 2 au — u? du 


m—1 (¢ — y2\38/2 
m + 2 m + 2 


87. fr" 
Um 
(2. aw — u2)8/2 m—8 oS pee 


—(Om—s)aum ~ (2m — 3)a Vi 
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88 


89. 


90 


91 


92 


93. 


94. 


95. 


97. 
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Forms Involving V+au?+bu+c, where a>0. 


+ hog au +b +2Va Vaut + bu +e). 


du = 
; Geen Va 
Vau2 + bu+cdu 
gas WOR ag ep ee ce bh ee 
4a 8a _ Vau? + bu +e 
PONEE tame Or ee oe 
af —ai+tbute Va Ve? + 4a0c 
iy ene 
a 2 
— 2au b ES ae +4ac du 3 
4a 8a V—au2+ bute 
i udu 
; + au? + bu+ec 
Be ick autre Gare eo du ; 
za aa) VER 


fe = au? + bu + edu 
2 3/2 
ae aa ee eae + au? + bu + cdu. 


Forms Involving Transcendental Functions. 


+2 _¥_!. 
fon udu 5 qsin2u. 


2 ; a 1 7 
free udu 2 + zsin2u. 


: 1 1 
2 2 Seely ae ' 
fem u cos? u du a(w zsindu) 


du 
secu cscudu = | ———— = log tanu. 
sin wu cos u 
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98. feectu ese? udu = {Srv cota = 04 cote. 


sin? wu cos? u 
99. f sin” u cos" udu 


sin —ly cost*tlu | m—1 , 
I a _f sin? cost udu; 


m+n m+n 
sin™+1ly cos™—luy = Il : 
100. = tt sin” u cos"—2udu. 
m+n m+n 


™m m 


; sin™—ly cosu , m—1 : 
101. (fosinm ud = rt af simtud, 


] n—1 ae 
102. = raceme cae = (cost —tudu, 


n 
sin” wu sinm+ly n—m—2 Psin™udu 

103. CUS ae Pe See yea) Nomen 
cos” u (nm —1)'cos"?—!y i 1 cos"—2 4 
cos” u cost +ly m—n—2 (costudu 
sin” u (m — 1) sin™—1y Ui 1 sin ™—2y 


dba COs u 1 du © 
se ifs ~  (m—1)sin™—lu Se (bata 

Cn sin wu (=? du 
106. {er ~ (n— 1)cos"—lu re A beet 


<5] 
107. ff tanned = St — f tenet 


n—1 


n—1 
108. ficomudu = — aT f cor tude, 


wl 
du 2 (Qoax ur ., 
= ——— tan- tans )» if a2> 02; 
109. (SF 5c ag wet ( Tet tang) if a> ; 
1 Vb—atanS+Vb+a 


» if a2@<b2. 


110. = == log —___________ 
eh gh Vo—atan>—Vb+a 
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111, 


112. 


113. 


114, 


115. 


116. 


aye 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 
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fumsinudu = — um cosu +m {wn} cosudu. 


fer cos udu = umsinu —m (unt eos udu. 


Sint ae us us ul eae 
if i ea 8: [be ae 
sin u 1 sin u 1 cosu 
f um a ~~ m—1 yuri wae 
COSI u ut ue us 
iene du = logu 3-2 °4-[4 6-67 18 
COSY 4 1 cosu sin wu 


u” sin-ludu = 


un COR > wes — — 


Sve 
fe sin-ludu = 
i 
i 


fe tan-ludu = 


~ m—1 uni 


ur+l sin-ly 


je sail 


u®+1 ecos—-luy 
Dae i 


ur+l tan—luy 


(ose il 


log u 


n] du = +1 pee hat 
fe ogudu = ur Eee 


— 1 si 
m— of fe 


= ac ue — 1) singe arate eae 


du. 


Sol untidy. 
nt+1) Vi-w 
af untidy 
nt1y Vi-w 


bya! un+ldu 
n+ if 1 te 


armel 


eu 


du. 


Un U 
fueraustt Gf ented 
a a 
Or ee 1 Cae eH: 
uC — 1 yl She 
u] wu 
fe ogudu = EY ue 
a ay u 
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em (a sin nu — n COS NU) | 


125. rts du = 
fe sin nu du +n 


em (a cosnu + n sin nu) 


126. Lf etcosnudu = FRoAR 


Miscellaneous Forms. 


=V(at+ u)(b+ u) + (a—b)log(Vatutvbot+u). 


To prove formula 127 let b + u= 2%. 


128. Sve n du =V(a— wb Fu) + (at tysin-q PE". 


129. Kt = 2001-14 P—™ = 2 sint [EE 
V(u — a)(b — u) u—a@ b—a 


du 1 Wie a Eo 
130. 08 = ae 
ON Til ee NOY or 


SHORT COURSE IN THE CALCULUS. 


To those who wish to give in Taylor’s Calculus a short course 
including the fundamental principles, problems, methods, and 
applications of the Calculus, the following suggestions may 
prove helpful : 


2 AS. 


CuapterR I. Take it all thoroughly. 

CuartTer II. Omit exs. 28-34, pp. 18,19; exs. 6, 8, 12, 13, 
14, 25-30, pp. 19, 20; exs. 8-10, pp. 21, 22; exs. 19-23, 
pp. 28, 29; exs. 23-29, p. 32; exs. 18-23, pp. 35, 36; exs. 
1-30, pp. 38, 39. 

CuapteR III. Omit all after p. 44 except § 74. 

CuarTeR IV. Omit all after ex. 15, p. 60, except the defini- 
tion in § 82. 

CHAPTER V. Omit exs. 9-14, p. 67; exs. 8-11, p. 68; all the 
chapter after ex. 9, p. 69. 

CuapteR VI. Read the proof of Taylor’s theorem with the 
class, but do not require its reproduction. Omit Cors. 
24, p. 74; §§ 93, 96,99; the proofs of convergency in 
§§ 94, 95, 97, 98; exs. 11-20, p, 81. 

CuaprerR VII. Omit exs. 12-19 and 22, p. 87; exs. 14-16, 
p- 90; exs. 19-24, pp. 91, 92. 

Cuaprer VIII. Omit § 110; exs. 8-11, p. 97; § 116 and 
examples; exs. 7-9, p. 102. 

CuapTer IX. Omit exs. 8-13, pp. 106, 107; exs. 1-8, p. 111. 


CHAPTER X. Onmit it all. 
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CuapTeR XI. Omit pp. 118-126. 


CuapreR XII. Omit exs. 7-9, p. 130; exs. 9-12, p.132; § 149 
and examples; § 153 and examples. Read curve tracing 
with the class so that the most important curves are made 
familiar. 


PART II. 


Cuapter I. Omit exs. 39-48, p. 150; exs. 57-59, p. 151; 
exs. 22-24, p. 153; exs. 19-24, pp. 155-156. 

CuapTER II. Omit exs. 4-6, p. 160; § 168, p. 166. 

169; exs. 6-8, p. 170; exs. 


2 
ov. 


Cuapter III. Omit exs. 7-9, 
8-12, p. 172; exs. 3-6, p. 

CuHarTer IV. Omit exs. 6,10, p.175; exs. 7-9, p.177; exs. 
8-11, p. 180. 

CuarTeR V. Omit exs. 17-26, p. 184; exs. 10, 14, 19-21, 
25-31, pp. 188, 189. 

CuHarteR VI. Omit exs. 11-15, p. 192; exs. 10-13, p. 194; 
exs. 5-7, p. 195; §§ 190, 191, and examples, pp. 196, 197 ; 
§ 192, and examples, pp. 198, 199; exs. 5-9, p. 200; §194 
and examples, p. 201; exs. 7-9, p. 202. 

CuarptrerR VII. Omit exs. 5,7, p. 204; §198; exs. 3, 4, p. 207; 
§ 200 and examples; exs. 7-13, p. 210; exs. 6-9, p. 211; 
exs. 5-8 and 13-17, pp. 214, 215; § 205 and examples. 

Cuapter VIII. Omit all after ex. 3, p. 221. 


p: 
ch 


To gain an idea of limits and infinitesimals as used in the 
Calculus, read Chapter III in Part I and Chapter IX in 
Part II. 

Tf a course still shorter than that outlined above is desired, 
omit all of Chapters VII-XII in Part I, all of Chapter VIII 
in Part II, and more examples in the other chapters. 
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